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Pityrosponiin ovale, llie strange "bottle bacillus” regarded by 
many leading authorities as a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 



EVERY WEEK WHEN YOU WASH YOUR HAIR; 

Listerine to guard against 



INFECTIOUS 

\^iieiT defense work takes so much of your time 
you're likely to side-track some important things. 
W ell — don’t side-track your hair and scalp. 

Rememher that neglect can help bring about a 
case of the infectious type of dandruff, with the 
uglv flakes and scales, the irritated, itchy scalp that 
so often accompany it. Fortunately there’s a simple, 
delightful precaution against this condition, which 
takes only a few minutes at home — Listerine Anti- 
septic and massage, as part of your regular hair 
wash. While there’s no assurance, of course, that 
this guarantees perfect protection, thousands find 
it very effective. 

Kills ’'Boiile Bacillus^' 

Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of germs on 
your scalp and hair, including Pityrosporum ovale, 
the strange '’bottle bacillus” that many authorities 
consider a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 

.^\t the same time it gives your scalp a feeling of 
freshness and invigoration. 

If you already have infectious dandruff, use 



DANDRUFF! 

Listerine Antiseptic and massage twice a day. See 
how quickly it helps remove distressing flakes and 
scales, how quicklv it helps relieve that miserable 
itching and inflammation. This is the treatment 
that has helped so many. 

76% Got Improvement In Tests 

In clinical tests, 76% of the dandruff sufferers 
who used Listerine and massage twice a day showed 
complete disappearance of, or marked improvement 
in, the symptoms within a month. 

Keep on doing your "bit” but don’t neglect hair 
and scalm Don’t wait for infectious dandruff to get 
started. The Listerine Antiseptic precaution is as 
delightful as it is easy. Buy the large economy 
bottle today. Bear in mind that Listerine is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous for more 
than 50 years in the field of Oral Hygiene. 

Lambert PiLULM^tCLU, CoMP-ttVY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Listerine Antiseptic 
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/ Trained These Men 



MakHif Extra Money 
in Spare Timc*>“l re> 

paired some Radios 
when 1 was on my tenth 
lesson, 1 made $600 in 
a year and a half, and 
1 have averaged slO a 
week— just in my spare 
time.” JOHN JERRYv 
1126 Mariposa Street. 
Denver, Colorado. 



$200a Mon : in Own 
Radio 6usi«ii>: s. “lor 
several year>: 1 have 
been in busmesa fur 
myself making around 
$200 a montlj. Buainesa 
hassteadi Increased.! 
have N.R.i. Co thank.” 
ARLtB j. FROEHNER 
300 W. -Texas Avenue. 
Goose Creek, Texas. 



Lieatenant In Slsnkl 
Coi'pf‘“l cannot di« 
vulire any information 
as to my type of work 
but I can say that my 
National Radioinstitute 
trainin# is coming in 
mighty handy.” (Name 
and address omitted for 
miliuty reas^os.) 



Chief Operator of 
Broadcasting station 

••"Before I completed 
year lessons I obtained 
my Operator’s license 
and immediately joined 
Station WMPC where 
I am now Chief 
Operator.” — HOLLIS 
F. HAYES. $27 Madf- 
sun St., Lapeer. Mich. 



Servico Managor for 
Four Stores-* I waft 
working in a garage 
when 1 enmUeo wiui 
N.R.I. 1 am now 
Radio Service Manager 
for tho 



four Btoree.”'*JAMBL 
B. RYAN. 119 Pebble 
.Ct,, Pail River. Haas. 



J. E. SMITH. PresMenf 
NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE 
Founded by him In ISI4 



Mr. Smith has directe<3 the 
training of more men for the Ba.- 
dlo industry than anyone else in 
America. Today many of his pu- 
pils, like those at right, hare in- 
teresting. g(X)d-pay Radio jobs. He 
offers the same tested home- train- 
ing method to ambitious beginners 
who want to cash in on Radio's 
present and future opportunities! 



Here's a Tested W(oy To 

JUMP INTO A 
GOOD-MY JOB 



Be a RADIO fECHNICIAN 



f Will Train You 
At Home 

I train beginners at home in spare 
time for good Kadio jobs. If yon are 
fed up with low-pay work, can’t see a 
future in your present job, want an 
interesting job with a future — MAIL 
THE COUPON! I will send you my 
64-page book FREE.^ It tells about 
today’s opportunities in Radio. 

Beulnnsrs polekly Loam to Eorn 
$5, $10 a Weak EXTRA in Spare Time 

The Radio repair business Is bo<»aing be- 
cause no new sets are being made. There’s 
Tomn in almost every neighborhood for more 
spare or full time Radio Technicians. Many 
jN. R. 1. students make $5. $10 a week extra 
fixing Radios in spare time while learning. 
1 send EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS tliat 
show you how to do it! 

Many Radio Technicions Make 
$30. $40, $50 o Week 

Many Radio Technicians are opening tlieir 
own Radio sales and seivice shops . . . mak- 



Extra Pay in 
Army, Navy, Toop^ 

I Men likely to go into^^ 
military service, soldiers, 
sailors, marines, should mail the Cou- 
pon Now ! Learning Radio helps men 
get extra rank, extra prestige, more 
interesting duties, MUCH HIGHER 
PAY. Also prepares for good Radio 
jobs after service ends. Hundreds of 
service men now enrolled. 



Ing as much as $30. $40, $50 a week. Broad- 
casting gtations pay good money to Radio 
Technicians. Operators. B&dlo Manufacturers 
rushing to fill GoTemmsnt contracts, need 
trained men. Huncireds of Civilian Radio 
Operators. Technicians are needed by tho 
Government. 

Think of the jobs offered by Aviation, Po- 
lice Radio. Public Address Systems. Think 
of the NEW jobs Television and other Radio 
' developments will offdr after the war. N. R. I, 
gives you the required Radio training for 
^ese jobs. 

ACT NOW/ My "50-50 Mttliod" Has 
Been th« Key fo Success far Hundreds 

My "50-60 Method" — half building real 
Radio units and conducting fascinating ex- 
periments with parts I supply, half learning 
from illustrated lessons — takes you step-by- 
step along the path others have followed to 
security and good pay. Before y<m know it 
you find yourself able to put your finger cai 



the trouble-spot in defective Radios, sstoo- 
ishing your friends with your practical Radio 
knowledge — utitiff that knowledge to make 
more money. 

Got My Book 

"Rich Rewards In Radio" Free 

Mall the coupon. I will send you my 54- 
page book. RICH REWARDS IN RADIO, free. 
No obligation. It is packed with facts about 
Radio, letters frexn men X trained, with an 
outline of my Course— Experimental Kits—r 
Extra M<mey Job Sheets. If you want 
to JUMP YOUR PAY— MAIL 
C O UPON 
NOW! J. E. 

Smith, Pres., 

Dept 2NU, 

National Ra- 
dio Institute, 

Washington. 

D. C. 



TKAINING MEN FOR VITAL KADIO JOBS 



BOOK HAS SHOWN HUNDREDS 
fiOWTOM^/C£GOOOMOM£y 



MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 2NM 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Mail me FREE, without obligation your big 64-pnge 
book about present and future opportunities in Radio 
and how you will train me for them. 



Age. 



Name . . 
Address 
City ... 
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THE GREATEST 
POWER ON 
EARTH / 









W ERE the great personages of the past victims 
of a stupendous hoax? Could such eminent men 
of the ancient world as Socrates, Pericles, and Alex- 
ander the Great have been deluded and cast under 
the spell of witchcraft — or did the oracles whom they 
consulted actually possess a mysterious faculty 
of foresight? That the human mind can truly 
exert an influence over things and conditions 
was not a credulous belief of the ancients, but a 
known and demonstrable fact to them. That there 
exists a wealth of infinite knowledge just beyond the 
border of our daily thoughts, which can be aroused 
and commanded at will, was not a fantasy of these 
sages of antiquity, but a dependable aid to which 
they turned in time of need. 

It is time you realized that the rites, rituals and 
practices of the ancients were not superstitions, but 
subterfuges to conceal the marvelous workings of 
natural law from those who would have misused 
them. Telepathy, projection of thought, the materi- 
alizing of ideas into helpful realities, are no longer 
thought by intelligent persons to be impossible prac- 
tices, but instead, demonstrable sciences, by 
which a greater life of happiness may be had. 

One of America’s foremost psychologists and 
university instructors, says of his experiments with 
thought transference and the powers of mind— “The 
successes were much too numerous to be merely 



lucky hits and one can see no way for guessing to 
have accounted for the results.” Have you that 
open-minded attitude of today which warrants a 
clear, positive revelation of the facts of mind which 
intolerance and bigotry have suppressed for years? 
Advance with the times; learn the truth about 
your inherited powers. 

Let this free book explain 

Th« Roitfcrudaiis (NOT a religious organizati<m) have been 
leaders in introducing the ancient wisdom of mental phenom* 
ena. Established throughout the world for centuries, they 
have for ages expounded these truths to those thinking men 
and women who sought to make the utmost of their natural 
faculties. Use the coupon below — avail yourself of a pleasing 
book of interesting information which explains how you may 
acquire this most urzusua/ and helpful knowledge. 

9K ROSICRUCIANS 

(AMORC) 

■ ■■ gg USE THIS COUPON " 

Scribe El.I.V. 

The Rosicrucians, AMORCt 
San Jose, California. 

I am alncerely^intereated in knowing more about this 
xmseen, vital power which can be used in acquiring 
the fullness and happiness of li^e. Please send me, 
without cost, the book, “THE MASTERY OF 
LIFE,“ which tells me how to receive this information. 

Name 








I F you’ve ever seen a parade, you know what the most unusual story you have ever read, we’ll 
leads the band — a lovely drum majorette with never buy another word from Woodruff ! And 
plenty of strut and charm. Something to confidentially, he’s a cinch to sell us plenty! 
make the customers oh and ah with delight. Well, 

that’s what we’re doing with this January issue. 'TX) add to the fine material in this issue, Robert 

We’re starUng off the new year with a “drum A Lefty Feep story is one of his 

majorette” issue! Boiled down to terse English, best. You’ll be rolling on the floor when you 

we’ve fixed this issue up with the best stories we finish this one. You see, Feep pays a visit to a 

had on our desk. And with these stories to start pretty warm place, and he sure has some adven- 

with, let the rest of the year roll !— because it will ! tures with a guy named Satan ! 



170R the first time, we are publishing two com- 
plete novels in one issue. If you don’t believe it, 
just count pages! The first, the cover novel, is 
“The Ice Queen” by Don Wilcox. The cover was 
painted by Robert Gibson Jones, featuring the 
Jones girl again. The second is Clyde Woodruff’s 
“The Man With Five Lives.” Woodruff is a lad 
new to our pages — and we’re mighty glad to get 
him !— but he’s crashed with a novel his first time 
out, which is “sumpin.” -3 

A /f AYBE we were fascinated by the plot of this 
story, and amazed to find ourselves in it as 
an actual character. But when an author can do 
that convincingly, we know he must have some- 
thing on the ball. If you don’t agree that this is 




"Sorry, Darling. Doctor says, 'no priority, no babyl' ’■ 



r\ WIGHT V. SWAIN, who recently got married, 
and who even more recently went into the 
armed forces (which means when his material on 
hand is used up we’ve lost another top writer) got 
so serious about this husband business that he 
wrote a story about a “perfect” husband. 

T EROY YERXA recently came into our ofiice 
and blandly announced he’d quit his job. 
“Why?” we asked. The answer was that he’d de- 
cided to devote full time to writing fiction for 
his favorite readers. Well, maybe he’s right — but 
we warned him he might starve to death ! Any^ 
way, here’s another little yam by this presump- 
tuous youngster, and we wonder if you readers 
agree that he has plenty of nerve? 

“ATISTER TROUBLE” is the name of a new 
•^’■^yarn by David Wright O’Brien. This is the 
lad who gets all those unusual ideas, so you can 
just sit down and read this one confidently. It’ll 
hit you like it hit us. 

INTRODUCTIONS are in order : Henry Norton 
is the newcomer, and he does a short story 
about a little fellow named Sammy. Sammy 
managed to caU up something he termed “a noo- 
bus,” and when he had it, he certainly didn’t 
want it ! So he had to get rid of it. Now Sammy 
was a brave little lad, but the wolf-god Anubis 
is one of the toughest cookies who ever stalked 
the deserts of Egypt, and that includes a guy 
named Rommel. 

'TX) complete the lineup, we might mention Clee 
Garson’s short, “Saunders’ Strange Second 
Sight.” Saunders certainly saw a lot of funny 
things, and for awhile they amused him no end, 
but then he got a slant at himself in a mirror, and 
bingo, it wasn’t so funny! 

( Concluded on page 191) 
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DRAFTSMEN 
V . NEEDED 




: clamoring 

. for more draftsmen, for 

the job can't start un- 
til plans are drawn. Buildings, air- 
planes, machines, ^uns, tanks, bridges, 
nS^Btart on the drafting board, so tt’s no wonder that 
every good draftsman has a fine Job. Yes, more draftsmen 
are needed NOW. The pay is good and the opportunities 
for adyancement great. 

Leam at Home in Spare Time 

Begin now to turn spare hoars into money. Be a draftsman, 
the connecting link between a mechanic and an engineer. 
Enjoy the wonderful opportunities for promotion that exist 
now. No experience or artistic talent is needed. You don't 
haye to leave your present job whileleaming. Usesparetime* 

Employment Service Included 

student who mke our bom© study drafting course are entitled 
to our employment service without extra charge. We are in 
constant touch with many great firms needing men, and In tunes 
like these Industry welcomes applications from American 'School 
advanced smdents and graduates. 

The total tuition cost is low and the mcmthly payments ^ 
easy. Write today for free bulletin outlining our instruction 
and giving you the details of our selective employment service* 
NO obligation of any kind* Write tod^. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Drex.IAv.nus at SStb St. . D«pt.DD>939' Chkaga 



ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 




. . . War days are 

OPPORTUNITY 
DAYS for YOU 

in Accounting. . . 

If you like to work with figures and are 
earnestly ambitious, accounting today offers 
you imparalleled opportunity — to serve your 
country and to profit. 

For there just aren’t enough bookkeepers 
and accountants to fill the needs of govern- 
ment and industry. There are thouscuids of 
new and vacant jobs. These jobs pay well 
and they are open to both men and women. 
Moreover, this need will continue through 
the war and the post-war adjustment period. 

Ask us to prove this — and to show you 
how you can grasp this opportunity quickly. 



booklet 



fine Vuitmmdi at I 



Unredeemed loan pledges and big buying power enable 
UB to offer GENUINE DIAMONDS at our low prices^' 
far le» than original cost. 

Men*s and ladles’ rings, one carat $95.00, carat $45il0^^ 

Hundreds more beautiful diamonds, exquisite settings. Shipped for 
FREE INSPECTION and APPRAfSAU Send for FREE OST « 
Offerings of brilliant gems at very low prices. Lloyd J. Butler, President. 

PRUDENTIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION (Pawnbrokers) 
133 N. dlark St. Dept. 24-N Chicago, Illinois 



HAWAIIAN GUITAR 

the Hawaiian way. Surprise and entertain 
friends. Our simple method makes 
tSQ learning to play music as fascinating as a 
^ f I f M I game. Shows you in pictures how to do it. 

# - if Prevlou* musical training ’ unnecessary. Barn 

yjtm while learning by new plan. You pay for lessons 
as they are received. Write today for frae infer- 
Va ^1^9 mation. A postcard will do. (Fine 

B m 25c guitars supplied $7.50 and up.) 

'’EX HAWAIIAN GUITAR INSTRUCTION 

MW LESSON P. 0. Box 163. Dwt, K-52, Haywood, III. 



LASALLE 




EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 

Dspt. I275.H CHICAGO 

1 want to Know what opportunity there is for me in 
Accounting now and how I can prepare for it. Send 
me your free booklet and any other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Name. ...... 



Present Position. 







The ICE QUEEN 

by DON WILCOX 

Somewhere m these frozen wastes was a 
fortune in furs. But guarding them were 
a girl/ a white tiger and a lost world 





I F I could only paint this story, in- 
stead of writing it, I wouldn’t have 
any trouble getting started. I’d 
paint a wide green sea full of white ice- 
bergs. That would be Baffin Bay. A 
strip of Greenland coast would show 
along the right side of the picture, 
mostly white but with a few patches of 
bright green verdure. In the center of 
the picture would be our old two-masted 
brig, Aurora, skimming along gracefully 
in a northerly direction through a clear 
channel. 



Those two prominent fur-clad figures 
at the rail, gazing at the coastline 
through pocket telescopes, would be 
Lady Lucille Lorruth and Captain 
French, searching for signs of the 
Lady’s long-lost husband. Lord Lor- 
ruth, and his party of fur traders, who 
entered this wilderness of ice five years 
ago and failed to return. 

The face of Lady Lucille would be 
reddened with cold; the face of Cap- 
tain French, dark with whiskers and 
purplish from too much drink. 
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A tinge of pink would show in every 
surface that faced the right of the pic- 
ture, for the sun of the arctic summer 
would be somewhere off to the east, 
skimming low over the mountainous 
Greenland coast. 

I painted many such pictures during 
the early weeks of our expedition, be- 
fore the outdoor temperatures went be- 
low zero to stay. I was Lady Lucille’s 
official artist and I relished my work. 
This would be a lark, and a rare oppor- 
tunity. And when I returned I would 
be able to give illustrated lecture tours. 

My first surprise was my acquaint- 
ance with Lady Lucille. It is one thing 
to know a famous person by reputation, 
but quite another to develop an intimate 
friendship of the sort that must exist 
on board ship. Lady Lucille Lorruth 
was exceedingly friendly to me. She 
had the highest praise for my simplest 
sketches. With childlike exuberance 
she went about the deck displaying 
these works to Captain French and 
Steve Pound, the mate, and any of the 
crew members that happened along. 

“Our journey is bound to be success- 
ful,” she would say, “because we have 
such a wonderful artist.” 

“Very, very excellent,” Captain 
French would comment with a big 
hearty laugh. He was quick to share 
any interest or enthusiasm of Lady 
Lucille Lorruth. 

Soon I found myself more or less sub- 
ject to the whims of this vivacious lady 
who headed our expedition. Though I 
may have spent a full day at work 
over the drawing board, I would quickly 
comply if she suggested another sketch 
or two to be added to my day’s output. 
Perhaps it was our first glimpse of the 
northern lights. Perhaps it was a patch- 
work carpet of ice floes sliding along, 
forming fantastic designs. 

During those early weeks Lady 
Lucille’s slightest wish, I may say, was 



my greatest pleasure. But I had not 
yet been fully disillusioned as to the 
true character of Lady Lucille Lorruth. 
It took the loss of a life — the life of 
Inez, the Lady’s personal attendant. 
But that comes later . . . 

/^NE day, after we had left the coast 
of Greenland, I found a picture 
thumbtacked to my drawing board 
which I had not drawn. Shorty Barnes, 
the comical little deck hand with the 
saucer eyes, popped in the door after 
awhile, and I asked him about it. 

He blinked. “Didn’t you give me 
strict orders not to destroy no sketches, 
no matter where I found ’em?” 

“This isn’t one of my pictures,” I 
said. 

“Huh?” He wondered. “Thought 
it looked like you was slippin’ a bit.” 
“Where’d you find it?” 

“Out by the bulwarks driftin’ along 
in the wind.” 

I stared at the sketch. “I can’t even 
make out what it is. Looks like a woman 
riding on a horse — or is it a polar bear?” 
“Or a four-legged broomstick ridin’ 
a witch, or versa vesuvious,” said 
Shorty. He shrugged and walked away. 

Somehow this illustration, crude 
though it was, must mean something. 
That was the thought which kept turn- 
ing over in my mind. I am enough of 
an artist to know that people don’t 
draw things without a reason. Even 
when the school boy sketches faces in 
the sand with his bare toes he is trying 
to express something, whether he knows 
it or not. 

That night I feel asleep listening to 
the irregular bump, bump, bump of the 
loose ice against the hull of the ship. 
Our easy sailing might come to an end 
sooner than we expected. 

The next day I thumbtacked the 
sketch near the door of the mess room, 
knowing that everyone on board would 
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see it at some time or another. Then 
I watched through the noon hour. 

Shorty spied it and he pranced 
around on his bandy bowlegs, lecturing 
to a crowd of half a dozen sailors about 
it . He said it was a mystery. Someone 
must be trying to run competition to the 
official artist. 

“Jim McClurg said it wasn’t his 
work,” said Shorty. 

The sailors didn’t argue that point. 
They reckoned that when I painted a 
four-legged object you could tell 
whether it was meant for a hippo- 
potamus or a saw-horse. And if I 
painted a girl you’d know it was a girl, 
not a witch or a mermaid. 

One of the fellows thought he might 
touch the picture up a bit if someone 
would lend him a pencil. But just then 
the three burliest, toughest sailors, the 
Frabbel brothers, came thudding down 
the deck. 

The Frabbels pushed the rest of the 
crowd away so they could see. The 
sketch interested them only slightly. 
They dismissed it with a few obscene 
remarks and followed the other sailors 
into the mess room. 

AN HOUR later I noticed that the 
sketch caught the attention of Lady 
Lucille. She was being escorted to the 
Captain’s private dining room for her 
customary early afternoon dinner. On 
one side of her was the roly-poly purple- 
faced captain, on the other was her thin, 
nervous, red-eyed, thirty-five year old 
maid, Inez. 

Of the three. Lady Lucille was as 
capable as any of walking the decks 
unsupported, for her maid was too frail 
to withstand a strong wind, and the cap- 
tain had already begun his day’s drink- 
ing. But it was a matter of daily cere- 
mony for the two of them to parade her 
to dinner. It was Captain French’s 
daily opportunity to remind us that he 



was a person of great wealth and im- 
portance; it was Inez Dorster’s ritual of 
obeisance to nobility. 

The picture caught Lady Lucille’s at- 
tention. But half a glance caused her 
to turn her head haughtily. Her shoul- 
ders swayed stiffly through her fur coat 
as she quickened her pace past the mess 
room door. 

“What was that?” the captain 
grumbled, craning back at the picture. 

“Something to be removed,” Lady 
Lucille snapped. “Not now. Take me 
to dinner.” 

She stomped away in angry dignity, 
as if she were a queen who had been 
insulted from the streets. 

There was no good reason that she 
should have mistaken the picture for 
something indecent, although, as I have 
noted, it was difficult to interpret. But 
here was a fair sample of Lady Lucille’s 
behavior — her anxiety to demonstrate 
that she was a much loftier person than 
the common mortals around her. She 
would go far out of her way to exhibit 
delicacies of taste or temperament. And 
if she became angry over some trifle, 
everything would come to a standstill. 
The captain would have to clamp down 
on the sailors’ normal harsh talk and 
profanity from one end of the ship to 
the other because Lady Lucille was 
upset. As such times no one dared to 
indulge in any cursing except Lady 
Lucille herself. 

The sketch hung on the door for half 
the afternoon. From my drawing board 
by the deck rail I could watch it. Cedric 
Peterson, the geographer — “Professor” 
as the sailors called him — strolled along 
with an open book in his hands. He 
raised one of his bristling black eye- 
brows a trifle, but sauntered on, unin- 
terrupted in his reading. 

Malonski, the bald-headed, big- 
toothed steward, limped past with a 
tray of food for the stowaway, who had 
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been imprisoned below soon after his 
presence had been discovered. 

Late that afternoon Steve Pound 
came trotting by, just off duty. The 
picture arrested him instantly. He 
jerked out the thumbtack, pocketed the 
paper, and walked off. 

I knew, then, that Steve had drawn 
it. 

CHAPTER II 
A Girl on a Tiger 

gTEVE POUND was a hard worker 
and a square-shooter — as honest 
and as straightforward as any man on 
ship. He would take over an extra work 
shift for a sick sailor quicker than any- 
one. He was not one to waste his time 
dabbling with hobbies, and I couldn’t 
conceive of his having acquired a sud- 
den interest in art. 

Well, my curiosity got the best of me 
and I went to Steve. 

“How did you happen to draw it?” I 
asked him. 

“So you were the one who found it,” 
he said. “Come into my room so we 
can talk.” 

He closed the door back of us. I 
noticed the mysterious look in his eyes 
— a strange glint that contrasted with 
the usual clear-eyed, square-jawed con- 
fidence of his countenance. Steve had 
spent most of his thirty years on the 
ocean. He was a solid conservative 
seaman. 

He didn’t doubt that these new- 
fangled ships called steamboats might 
be useful in due time. But he had never 
stepped aboard a steamboat and he 
doubted that he ever would. He’d heard 
all the arguments; but he had heard 
arguments, too, that some day boats 
would fly through the air — and that 
was more than he could believe. Like 
most of us, living in the middle eighteen- 



hundreds, he knew when he had some- 
thing solid — and that something was 
ocean navigation in the traditional man- 
ner. 

Would he ever leave the sea? Per- 
haps some day, long enough to build a 
little cottage on the Newfoundland 
coast, and find a wife to keep it for him, 
so that he would have a home between 
voyages and for his old age. 

Steve unfolded the paper and gazed 
at the sketch. 

“You won’t believe me, Jim,” he said, 
“but I can trust you. I am going to 
tell you exactly what I saw that night 
as we pulled away from the shore of 
Greenland.” 

“If you saw it I’ll believe it,” I said. 

“Do you remember that wide glacier? 
It ended in a cliff of ice along the shore 
line that paralleled our course for four 
and a half hours.” 

“I saw the first hour of it,” I recol- 
lected, “before I turned in.” 

“That’s where I saw it — this strange, 
unbelievable thing. Maybe you remem- 
ber I was late coming off my watch that 
night. I held on because I kept seeing 
it.” 

“What?” I was becoming exasper- 
ated. 

“I thought at first it was someone 
riding a polar bear — the hugest bear I’d 
ever seen. But it wasn’t. It was a 
tiger.” 

“Tiger?” 

“A white tiger!” Steve Pound was 
looking at me steadily. He was in 
deadly earnest. “If it had happened 
only once I wouldn’t have believed it 
myself.” 

“I should think not.” 

“But I’m not a man to see appari- 
tions, and when I saw it the second time, 
and caught a clear view of the rider, I 
knew my eyes weren’t fooling me.” 

“With a rider?” I gasped. “What 
are you talking about?” 
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“I said you would not believe me but 
I’m telling you just what I saw. The 
rider was a girl. I caught a full view of 
her, riding past the rising moon. She 
was dressed like something out of a 
show or a circus — ” 

T INTERRUPTED to doubt whether 
Steve Pound had ever seen a circus. 
But he was too intent on this imaginary 
image to be bothered. 

“Something like a girl I sa^ in a 
pageant, one time, up in Norway. She 
had gold sandals and a skirt of red fox 
furs and gold breastplates and a helmet 
with gold wings — ” 

“You’ve been dreaming.” 

“And there was a flashy red robe that 
fluttered back from her shoulders, and 
she was pretty — awful pretty. If I had 
all the words in all the books I couldn’t 
tell you how pretty. I mean it, Jim. 
I—” 

“You saw all this through your tele- 
scope?” 

“I did. She rode right along the dan- 
gerous edge of the glacier, and that 
white tiger of hers would leap the gaps 
like a bird.” 

“Did it have teeth? What color were 
its eyes? Did you count the whiskers?” 
Steve’s cheeks flushed with anger. 
“Don’t get mad,” I said. “But you’ve 
just had a bad dream — ” 

“It wasn’t bad.” 

“And you’ve let it work on your im- 
agination. We were a safe half mile 
from that ledge of ice when I saw it.” 
“We edged closer,” said Steve. “We 
were sailing steady and I took a chance, 
so I could get a better view. I steered 
within thirty yards. With the telescope 
I could see the snowflakes fly back from 
that tiger’s feet, all colored against the 
northern lights.” 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t crash us. 
Was anyone with you?” 

“Not a soul. The elder Frabbel had 



played off his watch. The whole bloom- 
ing show was all mine.” 

“I’m sure of it,” I said. 

Steve Pound stopped, the reason be- 
ing that he doubted whether there was 
any use going on. And he was right, 
because I was fully convinced he was 
having delusions. 

I wanted to walk out and call the 
ship’s physician. But Steve Pound or- 
dered me to sit down. 

“We haven’t finished,” he said. “Not 
till you give me your opinion. Do you 
think the girl was following us? Often 
she seemed to be riding like the wind 
right toward our ship, especially when- 
ever we drifted straight toward a point. 
What do you make of it, Jim?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

“I’ve a hunch she wanted to come 
aboard,” said Steve. “Maybe she had 
a message for us.” 

For a long time I sat in silence. 
Finally I said, “White tiger? Who 
ever heard of a white tiger?” 

“I’ve been wondering about that,” 
said Steve earnestly. “Is there such a 
thing as a polar tiger?” 

“No.” 

“Or a lion — or a panther — or a leop- 
ard?” 

“Of course not/’ 

“I wish I had called you,” said 
Steve. “No one knows much about 
this Far North. We’re going to see 
some strange things and it’ll take an 
artist like you, Jim McClurg, to cap- 
ture them. I tried when I made that 
sketch, but I can’t draw. And besides, 
when I tried to put it down in a picture, 
the whole thing began to seem so im- 
possible — ” 

“It is impossible, Steve.” 

“All right, Jim, you’ll see for your- 
self,” Steve said hotly. “We aren’t 
making any more knots than that girl 
and her tiger. If she comes our way 
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again, ITl call you. If she doesn’t — you 
can forget it.” 

Exactly one week later the apparition 
returned and I saw it for myself. 

CHAPTER 111 
Suicide 

OEFORE I can record the instance 
of our meeting with that strange 
pair, the girl and the tiger who were 
shadowing our ship, I must go back to 
note a few items about Captain 
French’s wealth and Lady Lorruth’s 
ambitions, the secret terrors of Inez 
the maid, and the sullen silence of the 
stowaway we had picked up. 

I still don’t know at what port the 
stowaway boarded our ship, but some- 
time during those two weeks of skirting 
the Greenland coast we were surprised 
to find him hiding among the barrels 
in the hold. 

The cook, Malonski, and Steve 
Pound, the mate, dragged him out on 
deck and we all got a look at him. He 
was tall and gaunt, and young — twenty- 
five at the most — rather too young to 
be a habitual tramp and vagabond. 
His ragged overcoat might have been 
rescued from an incinerator. His hair 
was very black, and very grimy. But 
his face showed no lack of spirit. I 
don’t think I ever saw so much fire in 
the eyes of any man. 

“Call the Captain,” said Steve 
Pound, “and Lady Lorruth, too.” 

The whole crew gathered around 
staring at this rebellious looking hu- 
man. From his sullen glare he must 
have thought we were going to kill him. 

We backed away to make room for 
the captain who escorted Lady Lor- 
ruth into the stowaway’s presence. The 
captain started blustering, but the real 
authority was Lady Lucille Lorruth. 
This was her ship, and her expedition. 



The pompous captain was more decora- 
tive than useful; his reputation as a 
wealthy bachelor merchant had lent a 
certain prestige to this rescue party. 
But Lady Lucille did most of the whip- 
cracking. 

It wasn’t hard to guess her attitude 
toward the stowaway from the start. 
This unkempt stranger was an intruder. 
He had no business here. Our food 
stores were limited. He came aboard 
to thieve a passage, or food, or both. 

“Who are you?” Lady Lorruth 
asked. 

In slow heavy words the ragged fel- 
low replied, “My name in Gandl.” 

“Gandl!” Lady Lorruth’s attractive 
face twisted with suspicion. In her 
angry moments the narrow stripe of 
white hair which crowned her blue- 
black carefully groomed tresses, 
seemed to emphasize the blaze of white 
in her narrow eyes. Her fury was an 
artist’s study; thin flaring nostrils, 
lips that tightened over her teeth with 
a hint of brutality. She relished this 
situation, I think, because it gave her 
an opportunity to play her ugly author- 
ity, causing the most innocent sailor in 
her audience to quail with feelings of 
guilt. 

“Gandl!” she repeated. “I’ll have the 
captain set you adrift on an iceberg, 
Gandl, as soon as it suits my pleasure. 
Straighten up ... I said, straighten 
up!” 

The stowaway was already standing 
as straight as a ruler, though his miser- 
able clothes gave him an aspect of sag- 
ging. Lady Lucille’s command failed 
to move him. The captain jumped to 
his chance, throwing a heavy fist to the 
stowaway’s jaw, knocking him off his 
feet. 

“Get up!” Lady Lucille snarled. “On 
your feet! There, now stand straight!” 

The stowaway rose slowly and ad- 
justed his clothes. His expression re- 
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mained the same — silent, fiery defiance. 
But Lady Lucille decided that his 
obedience had improved. She shot a 
few more questions at him. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“Back there.” 

“Where ? Greenland — Labrador — 
Newfoundland?” 

'‘I don’t know. It was a long way 
back.” His voice was thick with an 
accent that was new to me. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“I’ll help you sail through the ice.” 

J^ADY LORRUTH glanced at the 
captain, then at the crew. She 
tossed her head arrogantly. “We don’t 
need your help. We’ll take care of you 
when the time comes. . . . Captain 
French, make him fast with chains.” 

It was several days, then, before 
Gandl came out of the hold. 

We had a week of dodging an ice 
pack that was bearing down upon us 
from the north. Daily it grew thicker. 
We fought to take advantage of every 
open channel. If we hacf had a steam- 
boat, even a small tug, it would have 
been easy. But our brig was equipped 
only with sails and so we were being 
tossed about at the caprice of nature. 

That was the week that we followed 
close along the shores of Greenland — 
the week that Steve Pound saw the 
strange pair who were following us, and 
told me about the picture he had drawn. 

And on one of those days came the 
first tragedy of our expedition — the 
loss of Inez Dorster. 

It happened during Lady Lucille’s 
dinner hour. 

For some unaccountable reason only 
the captain had accompanied Lady 
Lucille to dinner that afternoon. Her 
maid had been acting strangely, car- 
rying on with much muffled crying and 
always looking sick from worry. Every- 
one supposed she was scared over the 



approaching dangers from the ice. It 
was bumping the sides of the ship al- 
most constantly. The prospect of be- 
ing ice-boimd through a long arctic 
winter was a gloomy one for all of us. 

Inez Dorster went overboard at two- 
ten in the afternoon. 

Malonski, the cook, saw her fall past 
his window. He began to shout in Pol- 
ish, and he fell over a table and a chair 
on his way to the alarm bell. 

For two or three minutes no one 
could make out what had happened. 

Malonski finally made two of the 
Frabbels understand, and in his eager- 
ness to drive them to the rescue— since 
he himself couldn’t swim — he pushed 
one of them overboard. 

By that time a dozen or more of us 
had rushed up to see what all the noise 
was about. The captain missed the 
whole event, being preoccupied with 
food and, especially, drink. But Steve 
Pound, who was supposed to be sleep- 
ing, arrived on the scene in time to 
help rescue Rake Frabbel from his icy 
plunge. 

As to Inez Dorster, she was back 
there somewhere but we couldn’t see 
her. We were all too late. We circled 
back, and Steve and Shorty let down a 
dory, and young Frabbel and I went 
with them. 

SEARCHED for the body for 
two hours, but in the end we had 
to give up. The ice floes were sweep- 
ing down thick and fast with the cur- 
rent. It was a constant fight to keep 
our dory from being smashed to kin- 
dling wood. We were half full of wa- 
ter when we caught the hooks and made 
our way back to the deck of the Aurora. 

The captain asked Professor Peter- 
son to read a passage from the Bible 
and make a prayer, as a sort of funeral 
service. We were all pretty solemn 
with the shock of the thing, and espe- 
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cially sorry for Lady Lucille, who 
looked as if she wanted to cry but 
couldn’t. 

More than anything else we were 
mystified. A woman who has been a 
faithful maid for ten or fifteen years 
doesn’t suddenly commit suicide un- 
less the world has turned awful black 
— and I couldn’t see that it had. 

But there was no time to wonder 
about it. “All hands on deck!” was 
the cry from the bridge. The ice was 
closing in on us. For hours to come, 
every man of us was kept busy with 
hooks and anchors, fighting off the trap. 

“We could use a dozen more hands!” 
Steve Pound yelled, as he flung his 
weight against a pole, barely thrusting 
a floater aside. “We could sure use 
that stowaway.” 

The captain made no comment. But 
a few minutes later he returned to the 
bow leading the gaunt, dark, half- 
starved figure of Gandl. 

“You said you wanted to help,” the 
:aptain growled. “All, right, we’ll see 
if you’re any good.” ^ 

Within ten minutes an undercurrent 
of whispering went over the noisy deck. 
“That damned stowaway is better than 
any three men.” 

It was true. Whenever Shorty and 
I had a chance to go forward for a new 
catch with our anchor we’d get a 
glimpse of Gandl at work. 

He was out in front of the ship’s 
prow, leaping from one floater to an- 
other, prying and splitting them with 
an iron bar, breaking the path. He 
was surer on his feet than any moun- 
tain goat, and quicker than a bobcat. 

I wished that Lady Lucille could 
have seen him now. But she had gone 
to her room to be alone with her sor- 
rows. 

Gandl and Steve Pound were the last 
two men to quit. But at last there 
was a grinding reverberation that rum- 



bled through the ship. A massive wedge 
of ice had slid right under our hull. 
We were lifted bodily. Then — clunk 
— we came to a dead stop. 

The ice pack was tight around us. 
We were three miles from land, but the 
space was rapidly filling with solid ice, 
so that the continent seemed to spread 
right out and claim us. 

That night everyone was so dog-tired 
that extra drinks were served all 
around. The Frabbel brothers bought 
some of the extras off their fellow 
sailors, and got drunk and wanted to 
fight everyone. They stormed around, 
yelling and cursing and boasting. Then 
one of them spied the stowaway and 
started dragging him out on the deck 
to give him a beating. 

But Steve Pound picked up a crow- 
bar and tamed all three of the quarrel- 
some Frabbels and put them to sleep 
for the night and a good share of the 
next day. 

CHAPTER IV 
News from the Dead 

r) Y THE end of the week we decided 
that it was useless to try to break 
our way out. We must wait until the 
ice broke of its own accord before we 
could pursue our journey. It was a de- 
moralizing situation. 

It took Steve Pound to rally our spir- 
its. He insisted that Captain French 
put us on a rigorous daily schedule of 
exercise and amusements. 

A part of my daily routine was de- 
voted to doing a portrait of Lady Lu- 
cille Lorruth. She decided that she 
wanted a picture of herself, dressed in 
sumptuous furs, sitting on deck. 

The background of the picture was 
to be the field of ice that inclosed us. 
Since the temperature was seldom 
above freezing and often below zero we 
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could only work about an hour at a 
stretch. 

But these hours were full of conver- 
sations — some of them highly confiden- 
tial. Lady Lucille needed someone to 
talk with, now, more than ever. She 
was deep in troubles — I had not 
guessed how deep. 

Those troubles went right into the 
portrait. Try though I would to soften 
the picture by retouching it with warm 
colors, something «vil crept into it — 
hardness of greed and the anxiety of 
secret ambitions. 

I purposely ruined the picture one 
day so I could start over. 

On my second trial I made an effort 
to keep Lady Lucille in a certain mood 
which I thought would be appropriate 
to this work. After all, I reasoned, 
there must be much in her character 
that is truly noble. She is risking her 
life to make this expedition. 

Why? 

Purely for her love and devotion to 
her dead husband. 

What could be more beautiful than 
an affection so enduring? Ah — ^that was 
the theme that my portrait must cap- 
ture. My painting would fill this face 
with longing and hope and infinite loy- 
alty. 

“Keep your eyes on the distant 
mountains,” I advised. “Can you imag- 
ine what hardships an explorer must 
endure, crossing that rugged terrain?” 

“You mean my husband?” 

“I often think of him,” I said, paint- 
ing rapidly as I talked. “What a relief 
it would be to him and his party if we 
could find them in time. . . . There is 
always a chance, you know, that they’ve 
survived somehow.” 

“Did I doubt it?” she replied, rather 
too curtly. 

“It would be miraculous, after five 
years. But if we should succeed, Lady 
Lucille. I would always believe it a 



miracle wrought by your faith — your 
love — your prayers.” 

“I never pray,” she retorted coldly. 
Again her eyes were narrow and hard. 

T CONTINUED to talk with her in 

terms of hope. It was difficult; like 
all the others aboard, I felt certain that 
we would never find Lord Lorruth alive. 
But like the rest of the crew, I had sup- 
posed that Lady Lucille was firm in her 
faith; that she had come believing and 
hoping we would find him alive. 

All at once I saw that I was mis- 
taken. She didn’t believe any such 
thing. 

“Your husband is a very courageous 
man,” I would say. I would purposely 
stress the word is, to imply that her hus- 
band was still living. 

“Yes,” Lady Lorruth would reply. 
“He was one of the bravest gentlemen 
in England.” 

Note that I quote her as answering 
in terms of the past rather than the 
present. I am sure she was not aware 
she was doing this. But it happened 
over and over again. 

“My husband was a favorite of all 
the noblemen,” she would say. “He was 
a personal friend of the King.” 

See what I was driving at? I was 
proving to myself that Lady Lorruth 
knew at heart that her husband must 
be dead. 

I kept her gazing at the mountains, 
but her conversation would bound away 
from the subject of her lost husband. 

“Those mountains are wealth,” she 
would say, and the avarice of her heart 
would creep right into her portrait. 
“There must be hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of furs out there wait- 
ing to be claimed. Lord Lorruth must 
have gathered a fortune for me this 
time.” 

If I succeeded in diverting her from 
a contemplation of furs she might lapse 
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into a theme which seemed to give her 
much mental torture. 

“What will the people back in Eng- 
land say when they learn that my maid 
committed suicide? How can I explain? 
What will the gossips whisper — about 
me?” 

There seemed to be a very guilty con- 
science at work here. 

But if I failed to enrich my portrait 
with a mood of tragic devotion, I suc- 
ceeded in capturing some of this inner 
turmoil. In my own mind I came to the 
conclusion that Lady Lorruth was sail- 
ing under false pretenses. Why had she 
come? Not because she believed her 
husband to be alive. It must be from 
some other motive. 

CINCE we were locked against the 

upper shore of Greenland, we began 
making daily expeditions on foot. And 
luckily so, for we discovered, on the 
point of a cliff, a landmark. 

It was a point that most ships would 
be forced to pass. 

The landmark was a cairn of stones 
standing twelve feet tall. Our sailors 
dug into the cairn and there they found 
a steel box, tied closed with a wire. 

Inside the box was a letter addressed, 
“Lady Lucille Lorruth.” 

You can imagine the excitement on 
board our ship while we waited on the 
deck for Lady Lucille to emerge from 
her cabin to tell us the news. 

I was prepared for her apathetic re- 
action. When she made an effort to 
respond to the sailors’ curiosity and 
enthusiasm, her manner was a sham. 
Her show of hope rang false. 

“He passed this way,” she said. “I 
think we shall find him if we keep go- 
ing. He speaks of — ah — furs. An 
abundance of them. I will tell you more 
—later.” 

The sailors were reverently silent. 
They seemed to be saying, “Poor Lady 



Lucille. She still thinks we’ll find him 
alive.” 

The captain rubbed his whiskers du- 
biously. “Is the letter dated?” 

“It bears a date,” said Lady Lucille, 
“of five years ago. But I have faith 
that everything will be all right. Yes, 
we’ll push right on, as soon as the ice 
breaks for us. Meanwhile, you must all 
keep hoping for the best, and — ah — 
praying.” 

Her shallow voice carried thin con- 
viction. But the sailors were touched, 
and she had made the most of their 
sympathies. 

However, her eye caught mine just 
as she said “praying” and I saw her 
cheeks flush with anger. She must have 
read my distrust. 

She turned swiftly, clutched the let- 
ter to her breast, and hurried off to 
her room. 

CHAPTER V 

White Tiger to the Rescue 

'^HE next day the further news from 
the letter was revealed to us. A gift 
was waiting for Lady Lorruth — a gift 
of furs. It had been hidden, according 
to the letter, in a cache on the next cliff 
to the north. 

This news gave us a tremendous lift 
of spirit. It gave us something to work 
for, something in reach while we were 
still locked in the ice. Immediately 
Captain French planned a small expe- 
dition which was to proceed on foot to 
the appointed spot. 

When I heard that Shorty Barnes 
was one of the chosen party I couldn’t 
resist tagging along. Shorty Barnes had 
won the record of falling down more 
times than any other man on board. I 
saw in him possibilities of a series of 
comic cartoons. He was built on the 
lines of an apple dumpling, his eyes 
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resembled those of a curious pike, and 
he was invariably getting himself into 
trouble. He didn’t know it, but I had 
fifteen or twenty sketches of him in 
characteristic poses — tumbling over the 
table, being frightened on a night 
watch, jerked off his feet by the anchor 
he tossed at an ice drift, and so on. 

I had a hunch that the boys would 
let Shorty take the risks if any were to 
be taken, and I was right. When we 
reached the second cliff our way was 
blocked by a twenty-foot wall of ice. 
It was a short cut and if we could scale 
it, it would save us an hour of trudging 
around a small bay. However, before 
it was a five-foot neck of water, like 
a moat in front of an icy castle. 

We threw an ice hook to the top of 
the twenty-foot ledge and it caught 
fast. 

“All right. Shorty, up the rope you 
go,” said Captain French. 

Shorty was game. He went up the 
rope hand over hand, but just as he 
reached the top of the twenty-foot 
ascent a strange thing happened. 

The pack of ice cracked and split 
wide open. It spread about four feet 
in one sudden vertical break. It was 
like an explosion. The anchor was left 
without support. Shorty, rope, and 
anchor and all went down, smack into 
the water. 

Comedy turned to near tragedy on 
the spot. Everyone of us was dressed 
in heavy furs. A leap into that icy pool 
would mean coming to grips with death 
itself. 

Shorty wailed in a blood-chilling 
tone. But there was hope in that out- 
cry, and in his clumsy struggle — as 
though he had decided this was a good 
time to learn to swim. 

I supposed Steve Pound would be the 
first man to the rescue. 

But it was our stowaway who 
plunged. He went in like a seal. You 



would think he’d lived in icy waters 
all his life. In a moment he was out 
again with ice collecting on his bristling 
black stubble and a deathly white 
Shorty in his arms. 

Now the only thing to do was to 
send part of our party back with 
Shorty as swiftly as possible. 

NO FURS were found. Nothing was 
accomplished that would give 
Lady Lucille any satisfaction. 

But what made the greatest impres- 
sion on all of us was that our stowaway 
had proved himself, for the second 
time, a hero. 

Lady Lorruth was not impressed. 
She did not even pretend to be. She 
had taken an icy dislike to Gandl from 
the first. 

After he had helped so valiantly in 
our fight with the floe ice, I supposed 
he would gain her favor. But instead, 
the relationship had taken a turn for 
the worse, owing to a very frank and 
blunt statement of Gandl’s — a speech 
that was frightfully shocking to Lady 
Lucille’s nerves. 

It had happened that very morning 
before we started off to look for the 
furs. Gandl was no longer in chains. 
He was sharing Shorty’s cabin — an ac- 
commodation that he had certainly 
earned, and that Steve Pound had ar- 
ranged he should have. 

When Lady Lucille announced that 
there would be a search for the furs, 
Gandl was on hand to volunteer. 

“But we won’t find furs,” Gandl had 
asserted in his thick drawling voice. 
“Five years is too long. They will be 
gone.” 

“I have faith in my husband,” Lady 
Lucille snapped in a haughty manner. 

“He may be gone too,” Gandl said 
very solemnly. His innocent manner 
was genuine. He believed that Lady 
Lucille had not faced this possibility. 
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Her anger was rising, but she tried 
to silence him with a sarcastic retort. 
“You know entirely too much.” 

“Yes, I do. I know why the other 
lady chose to die. And you know, too. 
Because I heard — ” 

“Hsssh!” Steve Pound warned, 
and Gandl fell silent. , 

But Lady Lucille turned a dozen 
different colors and her arms stiffened 
like vibrating metal. 

“It’s a lie! It’s a lie!” she cried, 
and she shook her head so violently that 
the flesh of her cheeks and throat be- 
came a shapeless shuddering. As the 
captain hastily led her away we could 
all hear her vicious snarl, “I can’t 
stand that man. I can’t stand him.” 
But in spite of Lady Lucille, Gandl 
was a valuable addition to our crew. 
Twice in the presence of danger he had 
proved himself a man of phenomenal 
ability. 

^HE very next day there were signs 
that the ice was about to break up 
and set us free. At noon Lady Lorruth 
called the stowaway for a conference. 
And the whisper went around the ship 
that she had changed her attitude 
toward him. 

Steve and I were present, and I 
must admit that she was doing her best 
to seem friendly to the slow, bewildered, 
ragged young man. 

“Gandl, they tell me you helped bring 
Shorty Barnes back?” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“Then you didn’t help the men 
search for the furs?” 

“No.” 

“They tell me that you were very 
confident at climbing over the ice,” she 
said. 

“Thank you, your ladyship.” 

“I’ll send you back,” said Lady Lor- 
ruth. “You will go by yourself. Where 
the others failed, you may succeed. I 



want you to go and look for the hid- 
den furs.” 

“After five years, I do not think — ” 
“Never mind what you think. You 
are to start at once, and look thor- 
oughly.” 

“I shall start at once,” said Gandl 
with a respectful bow. 

And he did. Within an hour he dis- 
appeared from sight over the hum- 
mock ice. And that was when Lady 
Lorruth again took personal command 
of the ship. 

“Captain French, I want you to get 
us out of here at once. Get the whole 
crew to work. Use the dynamite if 
necessary. Get us into that channel. 
Anything, just so we break free.” 

The captain looked puzzled. 

“We are getting free,” he said dubi- 
ously. “Within an hour — ” 

“We have not an hour to waste. Not 
even a minute. We must go now.” 
“But what about Gandl? You sent 
him on an errand. If you think he’ll 
find a cache of furs — ” 

“Didn’t you tell me you foimd the 
cache empty?” said Lady Lucille. 
“Yes, but what if Gandl — ” 

“Don’t ask stupid questions. Hurry.” 
We worked like beavers, everyone of 
us, chopping and dynamiting, risking 
our lives to force a path through the 
ice. 

After three hours we were free. We 
broke into a long crooked channel with 
ice floes grinding and scraping on all 
sides. 

The channels widened. The gales 
pushed us along northward. We were 
almost out in the open. 

“What about Gandl?” Shorty 
shouted. “He’s still over there some- 
where. Aren’t we going to wait for 
Gandl?” 

None of us knew what to say. This 
looked like deliberate murder. Out 
of the corners of our eyes we watched 
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Lady Lorruth. Her lips tightened bru- 
tally. 

Shorty began to pounce around the 
deck trying to attract someone’s atten- 
tion. “Gandl! Gandl! What about 

him? He’ll get left. What’s the idea 

>? 

Shorty’s wail was cut short suddenly. 
The captain biffed him across the 
head, and Shorty went toppling down 
against the rail. 

That was a moment of sullen silence 
for all of us. It was a true test of the 
captain and Lady Lorruth. All of us 
saw their true colors now. 

1^0 ONE said very much. No one 
dared. Shorty Barnes got up and 
started limping around the deck. His 
eyes were deep with hurt and resent- 
ment. We were watching him. He 
walked into the bow, stood there for a 
long time staring out into the deep. 

Many of the crew were still mur- 
muring over what had happened when 
they noticed that Shorty was pointing. 
There was a narrow passage ahead. A 
peninsula from the island where the 
furs were supposed to be hidden jutted 
out about half a mile and threatened to 
block our path. A channel left between 
it and a field of pack ice looked to be 
no more than thirty yards wide. The 
danger in that narrow pass was crowd- 
ing down on us. 

The gale had stiffened. We were 
making five or six knots. If we could 
clear the pass, all was well. But for all 
we knew there might be a floor of ice 
beneath the surface. 

Steve Pound studied the current 
through his pocket telescope. The cap- 
tain shouted orders to everyone. 

But what Shorty Barnes was point- 
ing at was neither the narrow pass 
nor the current but something far more 
breathtaking. 

He began to mumble, “What is that 



thing? Come here. Come here, 
George. Do you see what I see?” 

George and Bill and a whole cluster 
of crewmen saw. It might have been a 
statue in ice. It might have been the 
largest polar bear that we ever en- 
countered. At the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty yards we could not yet 
be sure that it was anything alive — 
only that it was something shaped like a 
massive white animal. 

Shorty edged close to me. 

“All right, Jim, get your sketch pad. 
That’s what I told you about the other 
day.” 

I obeyed — reluctantly. But by the 
time I began drawing I knew what I was 
sketching — not some ice imitation, but 
a real live polar tiger. 

The big beast crept slowly toward the 
water’s edge. 

Some of the sailors had gone for 
firearms. For once neither the captain 
nor Lady Lorruth had the presence of 
mind to give any orders. 

Suddenly the animal turned and 
bounded up over the icy bank and dis- 
appeared. 

A moment later it reappeared at the 
top of the ledge. Now it bore a rider. 

How in the name of high heaven it 
was possible for these two creatures to 
be inhabiting the waste of ice was more 
than anyone could guess. But we all 
saw. We couldn’t deny our eyes. And 
it was the most breathtaking sight I’ve 
ever looked upon — that beautiful white 
tiger was being ridden by a breathtak- 
ingly beautiful girl ! 

I dropped my sketch pad. The men 
forgot about their guns. We were the 
statues of ice, then, gazing as we would 
have gazed if a fairyland of stars had 
been floating past us. 

The girl rode southward along the 
mountainous peninsula, and we crowded 
astern to watch her. 

Now she bounded out of sight, now 
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she reappeared around a bulwark of 
hummock ice. 

At last she stopped, some five hun- 
dred yards to our rear. She reached 
down to help someone else onto the 
tiger. It was our stowaway, Gandl. 
She came racing back with him. 

RUT this time our ship was nosing 
straight into the narrow channel 
and a swift current was bearing us for- 
ward. In our confusion we entrusted 
ourselves to Steve Pound. It was up 
to him to steer us through this perilous 
pass. But we were too much hypno- 
tized to watch him. All eyes were on 
the tiger’s race to meet us. 

It was a race. The girl was speed- 
ing back to us, bringing Gandl. Just as 
we passed through the narrows, that 
strange white tiger bounded over the 
last hill of ice and tore down the bank 
in a flurry of flying snow. 

The beast stopped short of the 
water’s edge. The girl clung to its 
furry neck. Her other arm released 
Gandl. He bounded down, raced across 
the last few steps of the icy shore 
slipped into the water, clothes and all. 
A moment later he climbed up the lad- 
dar and was safely aboard. 

But we were no longer paying any 
attention to Gandl. Rather we were 
drinking in the picture before us — 
our nearest view of the tiger and its 
rider retreating along the promontory 
of ice. 

I tried to catch the details of color 
and costume. Already the girl and her 
mount had turned to race away. 

As Steve Pound had said, she was 
like something out of a Viking story 
book. Her gold helmet was adorned 
with wings. She was wearing jeweled 
breast plates. She was bearing a gold 
sword. Her wrists were ornamented 
with bracelets and I was aware that 
there was a tinkling of bells in rhythm 



with the movement of her arms. There 
seemed to be something familiar in 
this ring, but at the moment I couldn’t 
catch what is was. 

The girl was certainly not dressed 
for arctic weather. The flowing red 
robe fluttered back from her shoulders 
loosely. The beautiful skirt of red fox 
fur was much too short to protect her 
bare knees. 

But all in all it was as bright and 
gay a costume as one could hope to see 
in a circus. 

It gave me the feeling that the whole 
spectacle — girl, tiger, costume and all — 
must have somehow escaped from the 
world’s finest trained animal show — or 
was this snow-covered country a land 
of ghosts? 

Lady Lucille’s outcry broke our 
gasping silence. Pointing at the girl’s 
costume, she shrieked, “My furs! 
They’re mine — I know it! My furs! 
My jttrs!” 

CHAPTER VI 

The Captain Confides 

TX/'E WERE a deckful of question 
marks. 

Nobody could make sense out of 
what had Just happened. The girl had 
ridden completely out of sight. Only 
the foottracks convinced us that what 
we had seen was real. 

But here was Gandl. We couldn’t 
doubt him. 

At the moment Gandl was glaring 
daggers at Lady Lucille. Everyone of 
us guessed how he felt. For all we knew, 
he may have believed that all of us had 
tried to give him the slip. But no one 
offered him any explanation. 

Lady Lorruth continued to stare at 
the bank of ice where the rider had 
disappeared. 

Suddenly she turned on Gandl. In- 
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stead of making excuses for her treach- 
ery, she faced him accusingly. 

“Who was that human?” she de- 
manded. “Where did she come from? 
Why did she bring you back here?” 
Gandl’s silence was defiant. 

Lady Lucille’s eyes blazed. “Those 
furs she had — they were mine. I know 
they were. Lord Lorruth described 
them in his letter. Who is she? Why 
did she dare — ” 

“To bring me back?” Gandl said 
quietly. “Perhaps so you could send me 
on another errand.” 

His voice was deep and intense with 
suppressed emotion. The situation was 
charged with the electricity of hatred. 
It was something that we all felt. If I 
had been drawing it in a caricature, 
Lady Lorruth would have had a knife 
upraised and Gandl would have had his 
fist clenched and his teeth bared. 

So perfect was his control that he 
simply stood motionless. His drenched 
clothes were turning to ice. 

“Don’t talk to him now,” said Cap- 
tain French. “Give him a chance to 
change before he freezes to death.” 
“But I insist that he tell me — ” 
“Later,” the captain growled. “We’ll 
have him talkin’ in due time.” 

The captain flipped a hand at Steve, 
who understood. He and Shorty led 
Gandl into a room to help him into 
warm clothing. 

“Back to your work, the rest of you,” 
the captain ordered. 

I went back to my drawing board 
but did no work. Out of the window 
I could see small blocks of ice pass- 
ing us; or after the echoes of particu- 
larly violent cursing on the part of the 
Frabbel brothers I would see a sizable 
bit of iceberg float by, dangerously 
close. But we were safely through the 
narrows, and it might be expected that 
our normal routine of living would re- 
turn. 



I might mention that Captain French 
was irked by many details of his own 
job. So much so that he never missed 
a chance to turn work over to Steve 
Pound. 

The first thing I heard, on awaking 
from a long night’s sleep, was the cap- 
tain’s voice. 

“Steve, I’m givin’ you the responsi- 
bility of questioning Gandl.” 

“Gladly,” said Steve. 

“Find out all you can. Lady Lucille 
is upset bad. Couldn’t eat her food last 
night. Swore she wouldn’t sleep till she 
learned who that tiger woman was. She 
figures those furs were hers, and there 
ought to be a few hundred more like 
’em.” 

“I’ll see what I can learn.” 

^ LITTLE later Steve Pound rapped 
at my door. I invited him in and 
closed the door after him. He began 
casually. 

“Well, Jim, you saw?” 

“Of course.” 

“And you’re convinced?” 

“I was never more mystified in my 
life. What does it mean, Steve?” 

“I haven’t had a talk with Gandl 
yet,” said Steve. . He lighted a pipe. 
“We won’t get anywhere playing ene- 
mies with him. But he’s well placed in 
Shorty’s room. Shorty won’t stand for 
it if anyone tries to harm him. He’s a 
god to Shorty.” 

“And rightly so,” I said, “consider- 
ing how he can climb over ice, and con- 
sidering that Shorty can’t even walk 
through a door without bumping. Did 
the captain want to chain Gandl up?” 

“I talked him out of it,” said Steve. 
“I figure that if we give the fellow de- 
cent treatment he’ll come through with 
the information we want. Don’t you 
think so, Jim?” 

“Maybe. He doesn’t talk much. 
Somehow I have a feeling he may know 
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aplenty, if you could get him to un- 
wind in his own language. Did you ever 
find out what nationality his name is?” 

“It’s a funny thing,” said Steve. “He 
didn’t know what to say when I asked 
him whether it was a first name or last 
name. His only name is Gandl, he 
said.” 

Steve gathered up a few of my pen- 
cils and some paper and told me to 
come along. We went back to Shorty’s 
room, listened at the door, heard noth- 
ing. Steve knocked. 

The door opened. Gandl was smil- 
ing. We walked in and closed the door 
behind us. 

For an hour we talked, and I began 
to catch the drift of Steve’s conversa- 
tion. It was a subtle probe to find out 
how much Gandl knew of the arctic. 

We were on the right trail. When it 
came to knowledge of seals, polar bears, 
the life of Eskimos, even the varieties 
of stunted trees and arctic vegetation, 
Gandl knew it all. Often he lacked the 
words to express his ideas, but our pen- 
cil sketches helped. 

“How far do you want to go with 
us?” Steve finally asked. 

Gandl, still smiling, answered, “As 
far north as you go.” 

Steve nodded. “I think it will be all 
right. Don’t be frightened by the Cap- 
tain or Lady Lucille. We want to be 
your friends, Gandl. Jim, here, is your 
friend. So is Shorty. And there’s Pro- 
fessor Peterson — he’s a square fellow. 
Let us know if you ever feel like talk- 
ing with someone.” 

With that we went out. 

T^OWN the deck we met the captain, 
pacing back and forth in great agi- 
tation. 

“Well, what did you find out? Did 
he open up?” 

“Not much today,” said Steve. 
“There’ll be more later.” 



The captain snarled and muttered an 
oath. 

“I told you to get those answers. 
Lady Lucille is threatenin’ to have a 
nervous breakdown. She wants us to 
find out about her furs even if we have 
to torture that damned stowaway with 
hot irons.” 

“You’d never find out anything that 
way,” said Steve. “You leave it to me. 
There’ll be plenty of days before we 
reach our destination.” 

“What makes you so sure we’ve got 
any destination?” said the captain sar- 
castically. “Lady Lucille can change 
her plans overnight if she’s a-mind to. 
We may be headed south tomorrow.” 
“We won’t be,” said Steve. His man- 
ner was sharp and I suddenly realized 
that he was playing a trump that he had 
held back. He pointed out to the 
vast line of snow-covered mountains. 
“There are too many valuable furs out 
there for us to turn back. Captain. 
You know Lord Lorruth’s success as 
well as I. He didn’t come up here pre- 
pared to spend three years for nothing.” 
“What do you mean?” said the cap- 
tain. 

“I mean that there are probably a 
few million dollars’ worth of furs stored 
in some cache. Lady Lucille knows it. 
So do you. We’re not a rescue party. 
What we’ve come after is those furs.” 
The captain’s lips drew back tight 
and cold. His eyes would not meet 
Steve’s or mine. He looked out across 
the land as if lost in thought. Finally 
he said, “If Lord Lorruth left furs. 
Lady Lucille deserves to have them.” 

“I agree with you completely,” said 
Steve. “If Lady Lucille had just ad- 
mitted it, instead of pretending, she 
might have saved herself some trouble.” 
“Are you thinkin’ of that suicide?” 
the captain blurted. 

“What made you think of that?” 
Steve asked. 
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“That damned stowaway has been 
talkin’ too much,” Captain French 
grumbled. “I found out that he could 
hear the talk from Lady Lucille’s room 
from down in the hold.” 

“He hasn’t said any more about it,” 
Steve declared. “But I figure Inez 
Dorster was pretty badly disillusioned.” 

The captain shrugged off this matter 
as a minor irritation. He returned to 
the subject of furs. 

“I’ll talk with her right away,” he 
said. “Maybe she’ll see the sense of go- 
ing on.” 

“I’m sure of it,” said Steve. “What’s 
more, she knows as well as the rest of 
us that we’ll never find Lord Lorruth 
alive.” 

It was difficult to tell how the cap- 
tain was going to take these challeng- 
ing statements from his mate. He 
stomped up and down the deck a few 
times before he said anything more. 
Then he came back and offered his 
hand to Steve. 

“Well,” the captain said, “I’m glad 
we’ve got this straight. Now I can say 
a few things to you in confidence. 
They’ve been on my mind for quite a 
while, and now I can tell them to you.” 

“And to Jim, too?” Steve asked, to 
make sure I got in on it. 

“Of course,” the captain smiled big- 
heartedly. “I’ve confided with Jim from 
the first. He’s harmless. But this par- 
ticular secret— well, I haven’t confided 
it to no one until now. Boys, I’m the 
happiest man on the whole wide ocean. 
I’m plannin’ to marry Lady Lucille.” 

I responded with a half-choked, 
“Huh?” 

“I figure it’s the best thing for her,” 
said the captain magnanimously, “see- 
ing as how she’s all cut up over realiz- 
ing her husband must be gone for good. 
So one of these days when the ice closes 
in on us again we’ll get out the weddin’ 
bells.” 



CHAPTER VII 
Slippery Slide 

T’VE probably mentioned already that 

our geographer and “Professor,” 
Cedric Peterson, was an earnest old 
student who carried the only supply of 
books on board. There was one dingy 
little volume bound in black and white 
stripes entitled, The Great Maledic- 
tions of History. 

The little book had passed from one 
to another of us. Considerable con- 
troversy had grown out of it, and con- 
siderable fun. 

Out of courtesy we turned our most 
interesting reading matter over to Lady 
Lorruth. She had kept this partiaular 
volume for several weeks. 

Now a new whispered rumor made 
the rounds: Lady Lucille was getting 
a hunch that our expedition was under 
a curse. 

I didn’t know whether there was any 
foundation for this rumor. But I did 
know that Lady Lucille was afflicted 
by a few common superstitions; and 
now that a general state of bewilder- 
ment and confusion had seized all of 
us, it was natural that she should grasp 
at straws of magic and sorcery. 

As a matter of fact, our very condi- 
tions of privation and isolation made it 
difficult for any of us to keep our bal- 
ance. 

We would overemphasize trifles. We 
would quarrel over slight privileges, 
and if the Frabbel brothers were in on 
it the quarrels would turn into fights. 
Enmities would flare up, sudden and in- 
tense. 

Or on the other hand, friendships 
would become magnified — perhaps all 
out of proportion to their value. 

At any rate, all of us were a little 
less confident of ourselves and our 
knowledge and our reasoning powers 
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after our shocking contact with the im- 
possible — the girl and her tiger. 

“Maybe Lady Lucille is right,” some 
of the sailors would say. “Maybe 
there is a curse on this ship.” 

And so the ideas set forth in the lit- 
tle volume of “Great Maledictions” be- 
gan to spread among us to be taken 
seriously and to do damage. 

When discussions grew serious I dis- 
covered that many of the sailors be- 
lieved there were such things as spir- 
itual curses. All of us became excep- 
tionally sensitive to every troublesome 
event that occurred. 

“Have you noticed,” Steve said to 
me one day, “that Lady Lucille has 
quit asking about the girl and the white 
tiger? At first she wanted to know 
whether Gandl knew anything. But 
now her mind is settled.” 

“What’s her answer?” 

“She’s decided the girl and the tiger 
are impersonating an evil spirit.” 
“Why evil?" I asked. 

“You know Lady Lucille as well as 
I do,” said Steve. “That girl was ter- 
ribly beautiful. What woman could 
help feeling an instinctive jealousy? 
But the important thing is that matter 
of lost furs. If they’re not found, Lady 
Lucille’s suspicions will conjure up 
curses for a long time to come.” 

“Did you ever see her letter from 
Lord Lorruth?” I asked. 

“No. In fact, I think she destroyed 
it. But she claims there was a map 
describing his regular hunting circuit 
and locating the caches where he was 
storing the furs.” 

“We should do some exploring as 
soon as possible. If we could find one 
rich cache she might be willing to turn 
back. There’s too much trouble gath- 
ering, Steve. It isn’t healthy. If I’d 
known what she was like before I 
signed up) — ” 

“Don’t say it, Jim. Look at the 



bright side. As an artist, what was it 
worth to you to catch a glimpse of that 
tiger girl?” 



'^HE very thought gave my spirits a 
lift. 

“What I wouldn’t give to see her 
again.” 

“You and I,” said Steve, “are going 
to make an expedition to that shore. 
We’re going to find that girl. If Gandl 
will go with us, all the better. Are you 
game, Jim?” 

“What do you think we can accom- 
plish?” 

I think,” said Steve, “that we can 
find out about Lord Lorruth — when he 
died, and where. The girl may even 
know where his body is. What’s more, 
she may be able to lead us to the furs.” 

I shook my head. “That’s a long 
shot in the dark, Steve.” 

“But it’s worth a try. It’s stupid of 
the captain and Lady Lucille not to 
make friends, if possible, and play 
their friendships to an advantage.” 

“People don’t go out making friends 
with evil spirits.” 

“Great guns, I hope you’re not swal- 
lowing all this curse talk. Heaven 
knows she’s a mystery, but I’m damned 
if I’ll doubt that she’s a sure-enough 
living human being. I’d like to talk 
with her.” 

“Have you suggested this to the cap- 
tain?” 

“He hasn’t been taking kindly to 
my suggestions,” said Steve. “He hates 
me for my friendship with Gandl. 
That’s why I’m ready to take a 
chance.” 

“When do we go?” 

Steve looked at the sun lying low 
along the southern horizon. 

“In a few days the winter darkness 
will be on us. How much warning will 
you need?” 

“An hour.” 
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The hour’s warning came late in 
September. We struck out in the dory. 
Our ship had lain almost motionless 
for a week, but the winter’s ice hadn’t 
gathered in on us as yet. 

A few of our crew had talked of ex- 
cursions to the mainland to try their 
luck at hunting bear or seal. Steve 
had managed to rig up this party as 
a scouting trip preliminary to a series 
of bear hunts. On this pretext he lim- 
ited the group to Gandl, himself, and 
me. 

THE shore we crawled along the 
icy terrain with the aid of ice 
hooks and ropes until we reached the 
temporary safety on the top surface 
of a snow-covered glacier. 

Steve had brought his pocket tele- 
scope and he kept peering off toward 
every mountain of ice expectantly. 

“She’s probably watching us this 
very minute,” he said. “More than a 
dozen times during the past week I’ve 
caught sight of her off here in the 
distance.” 

“I can’t understand why she should 
be following us.” 

Steve couldn’t offer any satisfactory 
explanation. But I knew he had a 
theory that there was some mysterious 
connection between the girl and Gandl. 
That’s why he had made it a point to 
bring Gandl along. 

As for Gandl, he trudged along in 
his customary silence, but he frequent- 
ly regarded his ragged clothing and 
seemed a bit uncomfortable over his 
appearance. That was a good sign. 

“It’s practically a proof,” Steve 
whispered to me, as our mysterious 
third partner marched ahead, “that he 
expects to meet her.” 

A flurry of snow came sweeping 
down on us from the left. It was like 
a fantastic s5mibol of a coming blizzard. 
It flew past us at an almost unbeliev- 



able speed. It was the same breath- 
taking spectacle of fierce beauty — girl 
and tiger — riding like the wind. 

In their wake a puff of icy air blasted 
against our cheeks. I stopped in my 
tracks, feeling that a stroke of paralysis 
had got me. Gandl, too, had halted. 
Only Steve had the presence of mind 
to beckon and call out a welcome. 

“Hello-o-o-o!” 

The girl raced her tiger to the top of 
the mountainous ridge before she 
stopped. Then she turned and looked 
down at us. Her beauty was full of 
boldness and ferocity and the appeal 
of youth. She laughed, and her rip- 
pling voice carried down to us like the 
most eerie, the most tantalizing music. 

“Hello-o-o-o, up there!” Steve re- 
peated. “Where are you going?” 

“I’m not going any place. I live 
here,” the girl retorted. “Where do 
you think you are going?” 

There was a richness about her voice 
that seemed to fill the whole outdoors. 
It was a voice that rang with a high 
spirit that was at once merry and 
robust and daring; more than that, it 
contained a mysterious eternal quality 
— something I could not understand. 

The girl had the advantage of us in 
every way. We tried to hurry toward 
her. But it was all that Steve and I 
could do to keep our balance and keep 
moving along this icy surface. It was 
hard for us to talk against the blasting 
winter gale. Our lips and cheeks were 
too nearly frozen. 

As for Gandl, he had apparently de- 
cided to remain paralyzed. 

But the girl was right in her element. 
Mounted on this remarkable beast, 
she could cavort about this treacherous 
landscape without the slightest thought 
of danger. She could ride into the icy 
winds like a phantom all the while 
laughing and shouting. 

“Come on up,” she cried. 
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CTEVE and I both began looking 
around for a suitable path. Gandl 
came to our rescue, now, and led us up 
through the valley of ice and rocks, 
picking his step as cunningly as a 
mountain goat. We followed him. 

Even so, we were likely to take half 
an hour to the task of ascending. This 
was much too slow for the girl. With 
an emphatic gesture she called to us. 

“Never mind, I’ll come down.” 

And down she came, bounding at a 
full gallop. 

I’ll never forget that sight, of the 
flying cloud of snow, the beautiful girl 
laughing, the snow-white tiger’s fero- 
cious face growing larger and larger 
and larger with every jump of the swift 
approach. 

Suddenly my terror of the beast went 
to my throat. I probably cried out. I 
don’t remember. I know that my blood 
went frozen. 

Gandl shouted, “Flatten!” and he 
dropped to the ice. 

But Steve and I each darted off in 
different directions. The next thing I 
knew I had lost my footing and was 
sliding down a long slippery pathway. 
I didn’t know where it would end. I 
swerved and spun and kept on sliding. 

“Where are you going?” the girl’s 
voice called. I managed to catch a 
glimpse of her as she leaped off the 
beast. She had reached the point 
where a moment before the three of us 
had stood. Now there was only Gandl 
to greet her, and he was peering down 
at me, shouting at me to stop. 

What had happened to Steve I could 
only wonder. He had fallen out of 
sight on the other side and I was still 
sliding. 

The best I could do was to hurl my- 
self clear of the rocks and sharp projec- 
tions of ice, one after another. My 
long slide was a rapid-fire exercise in 
dodging death, for most of the time I 



was caroming helplessly. 

At last I found myself stranded on 
a heap of glaciated boulders near the 
ocean’s edge. I looked up. No longer 
could I see any of my original party. 
As my eyes took in the new scene, the 
only familiar sight was the brig lying 
two miles out at sea, and it was fast 
disappearing in a blanket of opaque 
mist. 

I lay there, rubbing my arms and 
legs to make sure I was still all to- 
gether, and pulled my torn rufflled 
clothes into shape, I felt pretty angry 
at myself for my clumsiness. I tried 
to feel angry toward the girl, too. But 
that emotion wouldn’t work. Instead, 
the dominant emotion that surged 
through me was a maddening passion. 

Instantly I was determined to clam- 
ber back to the top of the ridge. She 
would be up there. Steve and Gandl 
would be talking with her. And I — I 
would be out of the picture. 

I tried to get up. 

But with a painful groan I dropped 
back to my bed of ice for a moment’s 
rest. 

A few deep breaths — anotlier mo- 
ment or two of resting . . . How dark 
and thick that mist was growing . . . 
Surely I wasn’t falling asleep . . . 
That would be unwise, just now . . . 
very unwise . . . but so very com- 
fortable . . . 

CHAPTER VIII 
Instantaneous Igloo 

T AWOKE to the sound of crunching 

footsteps. 

A polar bear? No, a polar tiger. 
It came toward me out of the mist, its 
huge cat-face looming large, its yellow 
eyes gleaming. 

Within fifteen feet of me the beast 
stopped. 
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Back of it was the foggy background 
of dark water. I was still lying where 
I had landed at the bottom of the slide. 

I seized my revolver, made ready 
to shoot. 

Then a voice spoke a low command. 

“Don’t pull the trigger. That’s 
Whitey. He brought me down here to 
pick you up. Please don’t shot him.” 

I turned to see the girl standing be- 
side me. She bent down and helped 
me to my feet. Very much ashamed of 
my fear, I put my gun away. 

“Come, Whitey,” she called. “He’s 
awake now. We’ll take him back.” 

The beast’s big shoulders moved 
gracefully as he ambled up beside me. 
The girl helped me on. 

It was the strangest ride I ever had, 
borne along by the swift rhythmic trot 
of “Whitey.” The light hold of the 
girl’s arm around my waist was enough 
to keep me from slipping off the tiger’s 
back. We ambled up one steep bank 
after another. In the smoky mist I lost 
all sense of direction. 

My cold-numbed muscles began to 
feel a returning warmth; and this was 
puzzling, in view of the freezing tem- 
perature. It was a mellow, restoring 
warmth that radiated from the body of 
the polar tiger. 

I bent to press my face against the 
animal’s furry back, to test my dis- 
covery. Yes, there was an aura of elec- 
tric warmth hovering about this beast. 

So that was why this girl could sur- 
vive in these frozen wastes, defying the 
deadly blizzards. 

At last we were back upon the top- 
most ridge of rocks. 

Imagine my delight when I heard 
voices and looked up to see Gandl and 
Steve Pound waiting for me. 

“Here we are, safe at last, thanks to 
the young lady,” said Steve Pound. 

The young lady and Gandl were, at 
the moment, looking at each other with 



such serious intense expressions that I 
wondered if Steve and I weren’t un- 
necessary. 

But the girl turned to us and studied 
us through her merry, curious eyes. 

“You men are quite brave to come 
exploring in this weather. Don’t you 
know a blizzard is due?” 

“We’d better get back to the ship,” 
said Steve. “Will you come with us?” 
“There wouldn’t be time,” said the 
girl. “The storm is about to break.” 
“We’ll have to make camp,” Gandl 
said in his low all-wise manner, and he 
led the way to a deep little valley 
wedged protectively within two jutting 
arms of mountain. 

'^HIRTY minutes later we were 
gathered around a blazing campfire. 
I took in the picture hoping that some- 
time I could paint it. We were in the 
semi-darkness of the approaching arctic 
night. To our right the skies were red 
and blue with twistings, spiraling 
streaks — a gorgeous aurora borealis. 
We could hear the snapping and thresh- 
ing of electrical activity. It was a 
scene rife with color from faraway to 
near at hand; for the crackling fire, too, 
was a rare mixture of colored flames. 
Incidentally, I must note that this fire 
was another proof of Gandl’s ingenuity: 
he had somehow found an abundance of 
fuel hidden under the icy ledges. 

The four of us, then, sat in compara- 
tive comfort — three men and this en- 
trancingly beautiful creature out of the 
Viking story book. Back at a little dis- 
tance was the white tiger curled up for 
a cat-nap, its eyes half-closed. 

All in all, I thought, here was the 
most exotic picture that I had ever en- 
countered. I must paint this. As long 
as I live I’ll never see anything quite 
so colorful or romantic. 

But there I was wrong. For although 
I did not know it at the time, this was 
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only my first approach to a new world 
— a world so completely exotic as to 
leave all reality in a limbo of the past. 

The girl’s rippling laughter domi- 
nated the mood of our camp fire visit. 
She seemed so very enthusiastic over 
meeting with strangers — and Steve and 
I were strangers. I was not so sure 
about Gandl. 

When the girl told us that her name 
was Veeva, I couldn’t help wondering 
whether she and Gandl might be mem- 
bers of the same racial stock. 

Steve and I were eager to talk with 
her seriously. We bombarded her with 
dozens of questions. We wanted to 
know how she got here and where she 
lived, and how she had managed to fol- 
low along with our boat. Where had 
she gotten that superbly trained beast 
and how could she manage to find food 
for herself and it in all this wilderness 
of ice. 

We had meant to get around to the 
subject of Lord Lorruth and his hid- 
den furs. But our natural curiosity 
about Veeva crowded everything else 
out. 

Do you think we got any satisfactory 
information from her? She liked to 
laugh too well. She had every advan- 
tage of us and she knew it? She told 
us only what pleased her. 

“Food for Whitey?” she echoed. 
“Of course he has to be fed. Whitey 
is a ravenous eater . . . Carnivorous? 
Certainly.” 

“He eats fish, then?” Steve sug- 
gested. 

“Only when he has to,” said Veeva. 
“He much prefers human flesh.” 

I must have shuffled uneasily, for 
she quickly added, “But he’s very well 
behaved. You three handsome gentle- 
men needn’t have any fears.” 

Steve began to catch the spirit of her 
remarks and he winked at me. 

“We’d better not let your tiger see 



Shorty Barnes. He’s one of our 
plumpest crewmen.” 

“And we’d better look out for the 
captain,” I said. “The captain would 
be good eating. He’s better fed than 
anyone.” 

The girl laughed. “Just wait until 
you get shelved on top of the winter’s 
ice. We’ll be over, Whitey and I, and 
see if you don’t have a few persons on 
board that you don’t really need. 
Whitey will take care of them.” 



TURNED the subject abruptly. 

“Where did you get that name 
Veeva?” 

“I can’t remember that far back,” 
said the girl. 

“Is it a Norse name?” I asked. 

She shook her head. “It comes from 
much further back than that — much, 
much. I really can’t remember.” 

This was a strange statement, and I 
wanted to believe she was only joking. 
But again I caught that mysterious 
impression of something timeless and 
eternal. “Only a delusion,” I thought, 
“accentuated by these deep gray 
mists, and the strange colored light of 
the fire.” 

“Gandl tells me that you’re a queen,” 
Steve said presently. 

I pricked up my ears at this. It was 
news to me. Steve must have had some 
conversation with Gandl that I had 
missed — probably during the interval 
in which she had come to my rescue. 

“I am a queen,” Veeva answered 
simply, and she wasn’t laughing. 

“Queen!” I gasped, and instantly a 
blunt question escaped my lips. “Who 
is the king?” 

She looked at me sharply. All at 
once the merriment was gone from her 
eyes and in its place was an expres- 
sion of suppressed hurt. I stumbled to 
recover myself but probably made mat- 
ters worse. 
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“That is — er — ^if there’s a queen then 
there must be a king — and I just won- 
dered—” 

Steve came to my rescue. “What 
Jim means is, he’s jealous because he’s 
not the king. Isn’t that it, Jim?” 

“How’d you guess it?” I snapped, 
kicking awkwardly at a burning log. 
“You must be jealous yourself.” 

“Maybe I am,” said Steve. “Who 
knows? Maybe I could have been a 
king if I’d been born in the right 
family.” 

“I can say that too,” I retorted. 
“What does a king have that I don’t 
have?” 

“A kingdom, for one thing,” the girl 
said. 

“And for another,” said Gandl, with 
a low bitter laugh, “a queen.” 

This talk had got under Steve’s skin 
as much as mine. He rose impetuously. 

“If I were a king,” he said hotly, 
“I’d have the queen — don’t worry.” 

I didn’t like it, the way his eyes were 
burning down at Veeva, with her smil- 
ing up at him. I jumped up. 

“If I were a king — ” 

But Gandl broke in with, “Maybe 
you men would like to fight for it.” 
His withering sarcasm made both of 
us feel foolish. We settled down and 
stared into the fire. 

But the whole conversation had evi- 
dently jarred upon Veeva’s merry 
mood too deeply. 

“Such talk!” she said. With an im- 
petuous gesture I to her pet tiger she 
sprang up. The tiger ran to her. She 
leaped to catch its mane, flung herself 
to its back and went racing away. 

^ANDL gave a low disappointed 
growl. 

“Where is she going?” I asked. 

Gandl shook his head. “You see, 
she is a queen. She doesn’t care for 
roughhouse arguments.” 



“We acted like a pair of fools,” Steve 
said. Then he bounded up and ran in 
the wake of the flyaway snow. He 
cupped his hand and shouted with all 
his powerful voice. 

“VEEVA! Please! Forgive us! 
Come back, Veeva!” 

I joined him, and the two of us kept 
calling. Our voices echoed back 
through the fog. 

“VEE-EE-EEVA!” 

Instantly it happened. 

Perhaps no scientist has ever lived 
who has seen that peculiar combination 
of forces in action. To us it was a 
magical phenomenon. It happened as 
we shouted, and for an instant it swal- 
lowed up the very echo of our voices. 

A sphere of ice formed over us. 

It happened like a swift flash of 
light. At once it cut off the sight of 
the retreating girl. It blocked out the 
color of the aurora, thrust away the 
sight of the sky, the mountains, and 
every object that was more than forty 
feet away from us. It enclosed us 
completely — 

“VEE-EE-EEVA!” Steve shouted, 
and this time his voice echoed round 
and round within the sphere of ice as 
if it were a solid stone cave. 

CHAPTER IX 

Frozen Waves 

voices softened to whispers. It 
was a ghastly weird enclosure 
that we were in and the curves of the 
ice over our heads flickered with the 
reflection of the colored firelight. 

So perfect was this spherical temple 
that every breath of sound was mag- 
nified over and over. The crackle of 
fire was like the rapping of thunder 
traveling around and around until it 
melted away in the emptiness of the 
place. 
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“What caused it?” Steve asked. 
“Where did it come from?” 

“It must have fallen,” I suggested, 
“just like a big nutshell — ” 

“Over three nuts,” Gandl said dryly. 
He seemed not the least disturbed. 

But Steve’s wild eyes were roving 
back and forth with unspeakable 
curiosity. 

“There’s an electric storm up in the 
sky,” said Steve. “There must be elec- 
trical winds that have created this ice 
— somehow.” 

“How can an electric storm, or any 
other storm, make such a ceiling of 
ice,” I argued. “It happened instantly. 
We know that much. And it couldn’t 
have dropped down out of a cloud or it 
would have blown us off our feet. Be- 
sides, the whole structure would have 
smashed to smithereens.” 

My final word echoed with a weird 
“eeeennnnzzz,” and faded to silence. 
Now we could hear the sleet and snow 
beating down upon our magic igloo. 

“I think,” said Steve, “that the girl 
must have clamped this icehouse on us. 
She’s full of tricks. She might have 
drawn a wide net, and it caught the 
mist — ” 

I speculated upon this but it didn’t 
seem possible. In fact, the whole hap- 
pening was so devilishly mystifying 
that Steve and I were talking without 
rhyme or reason. 

Then Gandl said, “The sound did it. 
I’ve seen it happen before.” 

“Soimd? You mean thunder or some- 
thing?” 

“Not thunder. Your own voices call- 
ing WEE-EE-EEVA!’ I’ve seen it 
happen before.” 

“Why, that’s outlandish,” I growled. 
“How could we bring on an ice roof 
just by calling ‘VEE-EE— ’?” 

“Stop it!” Steve warned. “If you 
bring on another one we might be 
buried in tons of ice. How thick is that 



ice, anyhow? Where do we get out?” 

We broke through the lower edge of 
the five- or six-inch crust of ice. For 
the next hour we trudged around 
through the swirling sleet and snow, ex- 
amining this strange icy temple, trying 
to understand its form. 

It was as big as a small church. It 
had materialized around us like some- 
thing out of a void. It had imprisoned 
us just in time to let that beautiful girl 
who called herself a queen, ride away 
from us, heedless of our calls. 

The small valley in which this spher- 
ical prison was located was shaped like 
an A. And now we noticed that the 
sphere had locked itself over each 
of the side arms of this triangular 
formation. Here was a strange thing. 
There was no bulge beyond the outer 
circumference of the sphere at any 
point. But we remembered that on the 
inside there had beeil several small 
bulges. We returned inside to examine 
them by the waning firelight. 

'^HE accumulating warmth was caus- 
ing little rivers of melting ice to 
creep outward from the zenith, like ribs 
of a liquid fan, spreading into a huge 
crystal star-fish of icicles. Soon this 
place would become dangerous with 
falling ice. But we must examine those 
bulges. Gandl followed us. 

Mid-point along the icy ledges which 
I have called the arms of the A, the 
curved surfaces of the sphere became a 
clutter of smaller ball-like formations 
— convex scallops within the perfect 
curve of the circumference. 

We asked Gandl if he could explain 
the meaning of all this. 

“Soimd caused it,” he said. “The 
sound froze.” 

It was a vague answer, but I began 
to see some logic in it. We should have 
had Professor Peterson with us. He 
might have carried the explanation 
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much further. 

“What do you make of it?” Steve 
Pound asked me. 

“It’s a good subject for a painting,” 
I replied. “One of the most interesting 
studies in form I’ve ever seen. Look at 
the zig-zag designs running through the 
ice wherever you break into a cross- 
section.” 

Steve was very much annoyed. He 
continued to mutter that he was not a 
believer in magic. But he couldn’t 
argue this thing out of existence. For 
that purpose our little campfire was 
much more effective. Suddenly there 
was a cracking and roaring of ice. 

I caught glimpses of the glittery fall. 
Tons of the stuff was crashing down- 
ward. Big seams ripped wide and the 
shrill whistle of the winds blasted our 
ears. 

We rushed out in rough-and-tumble 
formation, falling and rolling in the 
snow. By some miracle we escaped the 
final huge concussion that brought our 
temple down in a mass of frozen wreck- 
age. 

Those irregular blocks of ice were 
still our friends, however, if we could 
work fast enough. The blizzard was 
howling with the promise of freezing us 
to death. If we could pile the ice blocks 
together fast enough we might devise 
a cone-shaped shelter and protect 
ourselves until there was a chance to get 
back to the ship. Already Gandl had 
leaped into the debris of ice to save the 
fire. 

Steve and I worked like snowy 
demons. 

Right around the fire the shelter took 
form. 

A cowardly hope crowded at my 
mind. If Veeva would only come back 
and rescue us — or even give us another 
instantaneous igloo — if it was in her 
power to do so. 



But Steve was much less selfish. 

“I hope she’s not out in this awful 
storm,” he said. 

AT length we were again enclosed — 

^ this time in a tiny little structure 
that jabbed our backs and elbows with 
sharp points of ice. We baked our faces 
and froze our rears and got our eyes 
filled with blue smoke. But for the 
present we were sheltered. I steered 
our talk back to the instantaneous igloo. 

“Did you ever,” I asked, “see dia- 
grams of the form which sound waves 
take?” 

I got my sketch book and drew a 
few simple illustrations. 

“Here,” I said, “is an electric bell. 
Where must you stand to hear it when 
it rings?” 

“Where?” said Steve. “Why any- 
where, of course, as long as I’m not 
too far away.” 

“The sound waves go out from the 
point of vibration in a sphere, don’t 
they?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“You know they do. You know that 
if a train whistles and you’ve placed a 
man ten rods north of it, and another 
ten rods south, another ten east, and 
another ten west — all four men will 
hear it at the same time. The same 
would be true if you were up in the 
air ten rods above it. That means that 
every sound vibration tends to spread 
in the shape of a ball that keeps spread- 
ing wider and wider. Now, do you see 
what might have happened here?” 

I pointed to my illustrations which 
represented a number of concentric 
waves growing from the source of the 
sound. 

“If these waves should be caught at 
a certain point and frozen into some- 
thing rigid, we would get the exact 
shape of a sphere.” 

“How could such a thing happen?” 
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“I don’t know. I only know that the 
whole structure we had here proves it 
did happen. Even those smaller in- 
ward bulges fit into the same scheme 
perfectly. Obviously the few waves 
that struck the banks of ice were 
bulging back on the rebound — echoes, 
you understand — when the freeze 
caught them.” 

Steve nodded. We both looked to- 
ward Gandl who shrugged. 

“That’s better than I could tell it,” 
said Steve, “and don’t ask me to explain 
it when we get back to the ship. Some- 
how I’d rather we’d just say nothing 
about it.” Then he frowned. “But if it 
happened once, what’s to keep it from 
happening again?” 

“It can,” said Gandl. “Whenever 
the mist is thick it can happen.” 
“What bothers me is whether Veeva 
might get trapped too,” said Steve. 
Gandl replied with a blunt, “No.” 
More than ever, then, I wondered if 
the girl had some peculiar power over 
the sphere of ice. “I think she did it 
to trap us. We displeased her.” 

Again we looked at Gandl for any 
expression which might confirm or re- 
ject this new theory. 

“You men are my friends,” said 
Gandl. “I must tell you that there are 
many dangers in this land. You do not 
know them but I — I have been here 
before, and Veeva has been here longer 
than I. She knows all the dangers.” 

All of us slept. When we awoke, the 
fire was gone, and the snow was so 
thick around us that we had to climb 
the outer walls of our shelter to get 
up on the surface. 

CHAPTER X 
Invisible Terror 

■\X^ITHOUT Gandl’s help we might 
have perished. 



It was a grueling job, getting back to 
shore through the deep snow. The 
treacherous pitfalls were hidden and 
there were no trails to follow. 

But there were landmarks of a sort. 
We neared the shoreline. 

There were three igloos. 

Where nothing had been before ex- 
cept the jagged icy banks of a narrow 
inlet, three spherical snow-covered 
houses showed white against the black 
waters. 

As we approached the nearest of 
these we made out the figure of Cedric 
Peterson. 

“The Professor!” I gasped. “What’s 
he doing here?” 

“Looking for us, most likely,” said 
Steve, and he called, “Helloooo — ” 

“Sssh!” I gasped. “You’ll bring on 
another one of those things — ” 

“What things — Oh, you mean — ” 

“The ice prison, of course. Don’t 
you remember, it was when we were 
shouting that the thing suddenly came 
over us.” 

By that time the Professor was mo- 
tioning us to be silent. When we got 
closer he began whispering and pointing 
to the igloos. 

“I dug my way out,” he said. “But 
it was a tough job. I froze six fingers. 
That spherical wall is all of three feet 
thick.” 

The Professor was in bad shape from 
too much cold. He showed us the mit- 
tens he’d worn the ends out of, fighting 
at the ice. 

“I went round and round in the black- 
ness,” he said, “before I realized what 
I was up against.” 

“Mow’d it happen?” Steve asked. 
“Were you yelling at the time?” 

“Exactly,” said the Professor. 
“That’s what did it. The air is so satu- 
rated with moisture that the sound 
waves crystallized, and there I was, cap- 
tured by my own voice.” 
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“There are many dangers here,” 
Gandl said dryly. 

“We’d better not do any more shout- 
ing,” Steve warned, holding his voice 
down to a whisper. Then with a hint 
of anxiety he said, “Who were you 
shouting at? Did you see her — the 
queen?” 

“I thought I saw her pet tiger,” said 
the Professor. “But on closer inspection 
I determined that it was a polar bear. 
And it was at that moment, precisely, 
that my voice began to function.” 

Our eyes turned to the other two 
igloos. 

“Was someone with you?” 

“The captain and Shorty,” said the 
Professor. “I assume that they are in 
those two remaining mounds of ice, 
either frozen to death or slowly going 
mad like caged animals.” 

“Come on,” said Gandl. 

We found a ledge that the snowdrifts 
had left bare, and it furnished enough 
stones to serve as tools in our half- 
frozen hands. 

■y^E BROKE through the second 
’ igloo and were rewarded by find- 
ing Shorty Barnes, very much alive. 
In fact, there was the liveliest light in 
his bulging eyes that I had ever seen. 

“They’ve been chasing me,” he 
whispered in a weird manner. “They’ve 
been chasing me all over the place. It 
was a nightmare.” 

“Exactly,” said the Professor. “A 
nightmare that would drive any man 
insane if it went on for long. It’s 
against man’s nature to be trapped in 
the dark.” 

“Who did it?” Shorty gasped. “Who 
was that monster?” 

“Take it easy. Shorty,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “You’ll get over those bad 
dreams before long. Come on, we’ve 
got to get Captain French.” 

We hurried on to the last igloo, and 



tried to pay no attention to Shorty’s 
erratic mumblings about his delusions 
of monsters creeping after him in the 
dark. 

As we broke through the two-foot 
wall of the third igloo, we were greeted 
by a very unhappy growl. 

“The captain!” Shorty said with a 
sigh. “Come on out. Captain.” 

Out came a big polar bear. It 
charged off across the snow. 

“Gee, golly,” Shorty gasped. He had 
been on the verge of entering the place. 
Now he keeled over and fainted. 

The polar bear almost got away from 
us. But Steve had the presence of 
mind to get a revolver into action. He 
fired three times, and in the thick twi- 
light we could see the big animal stum- 
ble into the snow. 

Steve and Gandl made for the beast, 
and another bullet finished it. Hideous 
fears were on us now. What had hap- 
pened to the captain? Had he been 
caged in with the bear? 

We examined the fresh blood that 
was already freezing around the bear’s 
mouth. 

“It could be from the bullet,” said 
Steve, not too confidently. “But if it is, 
what in the name of heaven happened 
to Captain French?” 

Our balloon of terror was punctured 
by an angry cry from the second igloo. 

“Come here, you damned no-good 
sailors. What is this, desertion? Or 
mutiny?” 

We raced back to the ice mound from 
which we had rescued Shorty a few 
minutes before. Captain French was 
emerging from it, using the most vigor- 
ous language. 

We approached him with a chorus of 
“Sssssh!” 

He wasn’t a man to be easily quieted, 
and he was all pent up with rage. He 
had been neglected and deserted. He 
thought he had fallen into some curious 
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crevasse, and no one had come to his 
rescue, and he’d been going round and 
round trying to keep out of reach of 
some monstrous animal that he couldn’t 
see in the blackness. 

“I didn’t dare yell,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “But I didn’t lose my head. 
I puffed and snorted like a mad animal, 
and I bluffed it out, whatever it was. 
I think it was a bear.” 

“It was me,” said Shorty. 

The captain gave a sullen bark, then, 
that would have bluffed out any beast 
in the arctic, and he commanded that 
this incident was closed, once and for 
all and we were never to mention it 
again. 

That brusque comand might have 
stuck, but for one little comment from 
the Professor which bore deep into the 
minds of all of us and began twisting 
and spinning like an icy diamond drill. 

“Are we to forget,” the Professor 
said dryly, “that our voices may freeze 
over us at any moment? There’s death 
in these instantaneous igloos. We’ve 
all been lucky to get off this easy.” 

The captain’s gruff rejoinder was not 
very satisfactory. 

“Get a hitch on that bear and let’s 
get back to the ship. As far as Lady 
Lorruth is to know, we’ve not been in 
any special danger. We’ve all been out 
on a hunt — ” 

The captain noticed the faint smile 
on Gandl’s lips, and added hastily. 

“I mean a bear hunt.” 

CHAPTER XI 

Terror Over the Ship 

“Cssssh . . . Sssssh . . . Sssssh.” 

That was the watchword on 
board the brig during the days that 
followed. 

It was a double-edge hush. Loud 
talk was dangerous. Unguarded talk 



could be embarrassing. 

For a few days the frightful menace 
of voices turning to ice was kept secret. 

But keeping secrets on a small brig 
is no easy matter. Our community 
of wagging tongues and eager ears was 
too crowded. Every sailor was curious 
to know whether any of us had seen 
Veeva. They poopooed the idea that 
we had simply gone on a bear hunt, 
even though we now had a handsome 
fur to show for it. 

“What, no tigers?” they would say. 
And the Frabbel brothers added that 
if they had gone hunting they’d have 
come back with a tiger rug and live 
prisoner weighed down with gold orna- 
ments. 

“No more time for bear hunting,” 
Captain French would argue defensive- 
ly, when the Frabbel brothers began 
annoying him with their agitations. 

“There ought to be a calm before 
long,” Rake Frabbel retorted. “That’ll 
be our chance.” 

“If any of you damned fly-by-nights 
go ashore we’ll run off and let you 
freeze to death,” the captain said. 

“Come bn, out with it. Captain,” said 
young Frabbel. And the second 
brother, Reuben — the one with cheek- 
whiskers that reached up to the bags 
under his eyes — joined the hecklers 
and climbed on the band wagon with an 
offer to bet a hundred dollars that the 
captain had already paid his respects 
to that “damned fetching ice lady.” 

“You want to bet?” the captain 
snarled. 

“Only I ain’t got a hundred dollars,” 
said Reuben Frabbel with a taunting 
grin. 

Meanwhile Lady Lucille was being as 
suspicious as a caged cat about twenty- 
four hours a day. And there the cap- 
tain was finding himself in hot water 
aplenty. 

“You’d be surprised,” Professor 
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Peterson confided to me, “how the old 
boy has been arguing with Lady Lor- 
ruth. He insists we shouldn’t try to go 
on searching for her husband, unless 
we first pick up every scrap of informa- 
tion from those we pass.” 

Our conversation broke off shortly. 
The girl was coming across the horizon, 
riding like the wind. 

pROFESSOR PETERSON and I, 
standing on the starboard deck, were 
the first to see her — we thought. The 
shore was a quarter of a mile away, and 
there was a light mist ; but we couldn’t 
mistake the figures with the whirlwind 
of flying snow following in their wake. 

“Look!” the Professor gulped. I 
cupped my hands to my mouth as if to 
shout to her. “Don’t,” he snapped. 
“Wait. Don’t make a sound.” 

Girl and tiger galloped on across the 
white land, paralleling our course, 
making at least twice our speed. She 
made no effort to hail us. Rather, it 
appeared, she merely intended to keep 
abreast our progress. 

Captain caught sight of her, and you 
could see the shudder that passed over 
him. He was bending over the rail at 
the prow, and had been supervising a 
job of mending an ugly ice gouge in the 
hull. Below him were the three Frabbel 
brothers in the dory, bouncing along 
beside the ship. The captain had given 
them this repair job to shut them up, 
I think. Certainly not because they 
were carpenters. And not because it 
was agreeable weather for such work. 
It was thirty -nine degrees below zero. 

Young Frabbel noticed that the cap- 
tain was looking off in the distance in- 
tently, and the husky young sailor 
turned. 

He must have seen the girl just be- 
fore she disappeared. The hammer 
slipped from his hand and splashed into 
the sea. And young Frabbel suddenly 



yelled — a shrieking note calculated to 
wake the high heavens. 

He must have yelled again. I saw 
him yell. But I didn’t hear. 

In the split second after his lips 
parted, it happened. 

A huge spherical chunk of ice ap- 
peared against the ride of the hull. It 
was like an immense white balloon 
bulging out through the ship. Less 
than a third of it was visible. 

Then it turned and slushed into the 
water — a rounded chunk of ice with 
a sheer side that edged up out of the 
water. The overturned dory was caught 
within, and its keel could barely be seen 
through the dark green water. 

The three Frabbels were somewhere 
inside that broken ball of ice. The ob- 
ject began to drift away from the ship, 
through the waves of green-black paint. 

We worked fast. The captain’s or- 
ders were sometimes helpful, more often 
superfluous. It was a job that chal- 
lenged every man who could throw a 
hook. 

Presently the chunk of ice was spin- 
ning back toward us, and we could see 
that Reuben Frabbel was coming out 
of the trap alive. His arms were wav- 
ing, but his legs were fast between the 
dory and the ice. 

Gandl and Steve and four others 
braved the icy water. When they came 
back, many minutes later, with the aid 
of our ropes, they had done all that any 
men could have done . . . 

Again the dory hung in its place on 
the foredeck. 

And again, after three or four days, 
the voices of the Frabbel brothers were 
added to the noise of those rooms astern 
where cursing and obscene talk flour- 
ished. 

But now there were two Frabbel 
brothers, not three. Rake, the oldest, 
had been buried at sea . . . 

Lady Lucille rang the assembly bell 
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and in. her most vitriolic manner she 
gave us a dressing down. 

“From now on,” she said, “this ship 
is going to be under the sternest of 
discipline.” 

Then and there she authorized the 
captain to apply severe punishment — 
chains or worse — for any offenders. 

J WENT away from this session with 

mingled awe and amusement. It 
was marvelous to see how uncertain of 
ourselves and of the expedition every 
man of us had become. Peril hovered 
around us. The sounds of clattering 
dishes, of slamming doors, of ringing 
bells — any noise whatsoever was taken 
as ominous. 

This fear was a growing thing — like, 
the fear that multiplies in a mob. And, 
strange to say, the new stillness was as 
much a reminder of the terror as any 
noise. 

Shorty was the one who did the most 
talking about these strange ice traps. 

“They might hit us any time,” he 
would whisper. “They come just like 
that out of thin air.” 

He snapped his fingers. 

“And do you know what would hap- 
pen? The whole ship would be covered 
by a great big ball of ice — tons of it — 
and over we’d go.” 

His eyes would almost bug out of 
their sockets. In a picture it would 
have been funny. But I wasn’t in the 
mood to draw any caricatures. 

All of this talk was maddening to 
Lady Lucille Lorruth. 

To add to her visions of hideous dis- 
aster Steve Pound and Gandl made an- 
other short excursion over to the island 
coast. They returned with stories that 
reinforced Shorty’s calamity howling. 
They had sighted a dozen or more 
various-sized ice mounds that dotted 
one side of a deep V-shaped valley. 

These wild terrors crystallized into 



a strict silence. Lady Lorruth had me 
make dozens of signs to post around 
on all corners of the ship. 

“Make no noise.” “Do not speak 
above a whisper.” 

CHAPTER XII 

Whisperings of Romance 

'^HERE was a humorous side to all 
this whispering. 

Terror is one thing; attraction for a 
beautiful girl is quite another. The 
sailors chose to believe that these ice- 
traps were a phenomenon of fogs and 
mists, and that this mysterious creature 
named Veeva had nothing to do with 
them. 

And so, while we were stalled again 
by a dead calm, the boys began to cast 
longing eyes toward the shore. 

The girl must be following us for 
some reason. Perhaps she had a favor- 
ite on board. One after another the 
seamen began to spruce up. Young 
Frabbel began shaving and sometimes 
went so far as to wash his face. 

Looking back upon this now, I must 
admit that I was developing my own de- 
lusion the same as the others. I began 
telling myself that I might be the lucky 
man who would gain this girl’s favor. 
Hadn’t she rescued me with her own 
hands? 

I had always supposed I would marry 
some day. It was just one of those 
things I had never got around to. At 
any rate I began planning and wonder- 
ing and scheming. This girl was too 
beautiful to be left living in this arctic 
wilderness. 

How interesting it would be to her 
to come back to New York! 

What a thrill she would get out of 
the skyscrapers, the noise of the city, 
the gay bright lights. This was my 
dream and the more I thought of it 
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the brighter it grew. Mrs. Jim McClurg 
would be a valuable partner to an artist 
like me ; she’d become the most popular 
young lady in all the town. And how 
she would enjoy it. Undoubtedly she 
would be grateful all her life if I rescued 
her from the monotony of this icy 
world. 

But in this dream I always came to 
a dead stop when I remembered that 
she was a queen. 

Queen of what? 

Was she really a person of royal 
blood? Did she maintain responsibili- 
ties toward some little kingdom of 
Greenland natives? 

I must see her again soon. 

My dreams were coming along nicely 
when I began to notice strange traits 
among my fellow men. Why all this 
whispered clamor over shaving soap 
and razors? Why so much attention 
to the detail of combing our hair? 

Why such a demand for pocket tele- 
scopes to spend idle hours gazing at the 
shore line to our right? Malonski, the 
steward, had to parcel out such things 
on a sharing basis. 

Now and then our vigilance was re- 
warded — we would catch glimpses of 
the girl riding along over the icy hills; 
as Reuben Frabbel put it, “Within rifle 
range, only who gives a damn about a 
white tiger?” 

Reuben gave a damn about some- 
thing, judging by the fact that he’d 
clipped the whiskers off the upper half 
of his black face. 

Those rare glimpses were what gave 
zest to the long hours of the dark winter, 
now on us. 

T> Y THIS time we had all come to 
^ look to Gandl for authoritative in- 
formation. Would this girl continue to 
follow us? Was she really a queen? 
Were there villages to supply her with 
food and shelter? Did she know this 



whole terrain? 

Gandl’s silence was interpreted as 
yes or no, according to the answers we 
preferred. 

Gandl was living in Shorty’s room 
now, and Shorty would come to me to 
complain. 

“They’re overworking Gandl,” he 
said. “One man after another comes to 
him to ask confidential questions. And 
they all ask the same thing. Is she 
already married? And if she is, where’s 
her husband? What’s he the king of? 
Is he a good fighter? Does he have 
firearms?” 

Even the captain. Shorty said, would 
make these inquiries. But about all 
anyone got out of Gandl was that she 
was a queen. 

“Steve will tell you so himself,” said 
Gandl. “He heard her say it too. If 
she says she is a queen, she must be.” 

And so, out of these indefinite en- , 
couragements, our delusions of hope 
multiplied. 

Shorty came to me to try out his 
talents as an actor. “I used to ride 
horses,” he said. “I been thinkin’ — 
when we get back I could go on the 
stage with a trick riding act. Don’t 
you think so, Jim?” 

Of course I heaped compliments on 
him and told him, “By all means you 
should be on the stage. With those bow- 
legs of yours you could ride a trick 
mule, at least. But what you really 
need, Shorty, is a beautiful lady that 
could ride a tiger.” 

Shorty’s eyes fairly popped and he 
broke into a comical confession. 

“I been thinkin’ over that angle too, 
Jim,” he said. “Maybe I’ve got a for- 
tune waitin’ for me when I git back. 
And that girl — well, I got her smilin’ 
my way already. But don’t tell no 
one.” 

He snapped his fingers at an imagi- 
nary horse, gave a frog-like jump as if 
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leaping astride, and pranced off on his 
bandy legs with an air of a clown 
rider. 

In contrast there was Steve Pound. 

Yes, Steve was smitten right along 
with the rest of us and he would come 
in for the most serious talks. 

In fact he would make me feel guilty 
over being in love with the same girl. 
He was so earnest about it all. 

“Jim,” he would say, “I’ve led a 
lonely life. The time’s come when I’ll 
stop these ocean voyages and settle 
down in some little rustic cottage by 
the sea. I’ve seen a lot of girls in my 
day but it takes a really beautiful per- 
son to bring a man like me to such a 
decision. I guess you can appreciate 
what’s on my mind.” 

“Yes, I think I understand.” 

“Can you imagine what that girl 
would be like after you had led her to 
the altar?” 

“I’ve wondered about it,” I admitted. 

“Chances are,” said Steve, “she 
wouldn’t be half so flighty as she seems. 
I’ve read a poem somewhere about the 
quiet little woman who loved her home 
and all — ” 

Believe it or not, Steve actually tried 
to quote some poetry to me and his eyes 
got a very faraway look. 

All and all we were the most un- 
certain lot of sailors you ever saw. 
We were dominated by these two con- 
flicting emotions — fear and hope. 

JN OUR general discussions the domi- 
nating note would be dangers that 
we all knew could strike upon us at any 
time — the certainty that our ship could 
be capped with a sphere of ice and in- 
stantly overturned and sunk. And in 
contrast were these individual hopes, 
half spoken, half secret, growing in the 
breast of each man — ^the hope that he 
might be the girl’s favorite. 

The arctic winter came on us in earn- 



est now. We came to a dead stop. All 
our prying and tugging at hooks and 
bars and anchors was to no avail. The 
shelf ice slipped down against us from 
the north. It crowded in under the 
bow of the ship and upended us. It 
crashed against the sides of the hull. 
Foot by foot we were elevated until 
we sat, high and dry, upon the thick, 
solid floor. 

We were one with the distant land. 
We saw that we could walk toward 
the mountains, north, east, or south, 
without ever having to cross any waters. 
The waters were gone. Continents and 
islands were joined in one endless plain 
of ice. 

You may have read of arctic expedi- 
tions in which such an imprisonment 
has brought on months of despair. Such 
was not the case with us. On the con- 
trary. And the reason was Veeva. 
Everyone interested in her was secretly 
or openly elated over the plight of our 
ship. The ocean barrier between us 
and this glorious Viking beauty had 
been removed. 

Days without apparent dangers had 
made for lax enforcement of the whis- 
pering rule. And now the captain 
yielded to pressure and sanctioned a 
few brief hunting expeditions. 

Hunting suddenly became the popu- 
lar sport — we called it polar bear hunt- 
ing or seal hunting. Or, in the case of 
the captain, it was a scouting expedition 
to look for reindeers. But the impor- 
tant news from these expeditions be- 
came a matter of open interest— had 
anyone seen Veeva? 

But once Steve Pound went hunting 
alone and didn’t come back. 

A terrific blizzard set in and hung on 
for five days, and no rescue party dared 
go out more than three-quarters of a 
mile from the ship. The thermometer 
dropped to forty-seven below, and three 
sailors who had started off on the rescue 
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mission were dragged home half dead. 

When the storm’s fury was over, we 
made further efforts to comb the base 
of the mountain for signs of a lost man. 

Finally we knew we were beaten. And 
still we waited, hour after hour, always 
expecting — 

But Steve Pound did not return. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The Lady Borrows a Knife 

JYJY WORK kept me on board ship. 

Lady Lucille was becoming 
more demanding. I had to work out- 
side in some of that bitter weather. I 
could sketch for only a few minutes 
at a time. 

Sometimes there was moonlight to 
highlight the contours of the icy moun- 
tains. Sometimes there were glorious 
northern lights and crackling electric 
storms that crept close to the surface. 
These were the features of the arctic 
night which Lady Lorruth wanted me 
to capture in my paintings. 

In her commands to all of us she was 
becoming exceedingly caustic and bit- 
ter. Her nerves were overwrought. 
Her eyes were forever shifting. She 
had lost the confidence of the crew long 
ago. Worse, she was losing that of 
Captain French. 

She knew, too, that the men were 
talking about her. 

“What are they saying?” she would 
ask me. 

“How do I know, when they speak 
in whispers?” I would reply. 

“They wonder why I’ve come up 
here, don’t they? They doubt my — my 
ideals.” 

“I hope they have no reason to do 
that,” I said. “But you’re the only 
one who knows.” 

Her lips would tighten and she would 
seem to be on the verge of a tantrum. 



But she would snatch for straws of com- 
forting confidence, she often would 
plead with me. 

“I’m going to make you a gift, Jim,” 
she said. “I’ll give you a valuable fur 
— one of the finest. But you must lie 
to the sailors for me. Tell them I’m 
pining for the love of my husband. Tell 
them I still have faith that he isn’t lost. 
Make them believe it, Jim. Don’t let 
them think I’ve only come to — to claim 
his treasures . . . But they’re mine — 
mine, Jim! Do you hear?” 

“Of course they’re yours. Lady Lor- 
ruth — ” 

“Say it again, Jim. Say it again. 
Don’t look at me in that accusing way.” 

It was pitiful to listen to her. This 
matter was burning into her soul. The 
more she talked the more she revealed 
that she was sure her husband was dead 
and that she was glad of it. Of course, 
I could say nothing to the crew for 
everyone knew by this time that one of 
her two highest hopes was to find the 
wealth of furs. And a perfectly natural 
and rightful want it was — except for the 
fact that she was glad her husband was 
dead. 

Her other goal was to marry into 
Captain French’s fortune. 

This truth became apparent to all 
of us. 

But an awful fear was obstructing 
her plan. Her second goal was grow- 
ing more remote. Captain French was 
losing interest in her. 

Upon one pretext or another the cap- 
tain had discontinued those comradely 
walks around the deck with her. And 
now the spark of truth was igniting her 
proud fury. The captain, along with 
the common deck hands, had become 
enamored of the Queen of the Ice. 

This left to Lady Lorruth her first 
hope only. From day to day I could 
sense the intensifying of her passion 
to find the lost furs. 
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CHE would say to me, “I know Lord 
Lorruth has left them. We will 
find them. You can imagine how my 
people back in England will treat me 
when I return. I may be the wealthiest 
woman in the British Isles.” 

“That will be wonderful,” I said to 
try to match her enthusiasm. 

“And then Captain French will be 
very envious, won’t he?” 

“I — I suppose so.” 

“I’m sure he will. Men like Captain 
French aren’t easily swerved by trifles, 
are they?” 

“Why, no — er — you know Captain 
French’s stout-hearted character as 
well as I.” 

I was groping for these comments. 
Her arguments bore down upon me so 
insistently that I felt compelled to agree 
with her. When I dared controvert her 
observations she would fly into a rage 
and stalk into her room, slamming the 
door behind her. 

Whether I should have pampered her 
or not I do not know. 

“Yes, Captain French will see me in 
a very different light,” she smiled, with 
evil satisfaction. “He will be choked 
with jealousy, and then he will come 
to me and remind me of our old friend- 
ship. And do you think I will marry 
him then?” 

This one I could not possibly answer. 
But she had her own answer. 

“Not unless he comes to me on his 
knees. Not unless he apologizes for 
every moment of neglect. These are 
painful hours that I am enduring, Jim. 
For every hour of his infidelity through 
this winter night I will demand a hun- 
dred hours of apology when he comes 
to me on his knees.” 

These fancies gave her a glow of 
sadistic delight. 

Something Steve Pound had said to 
me kept humming through my brain. 
“Lady Lucille is going crazy.” That is 



what Steve Pound had thought. 

I watched her intently as she stood 
there twisting a corner of paper on my 
drawing board into shreds. 

“He’ll crawl, he’ll crawl. He’ll crawl 
on his hands and look up to me with 
eyes as jealous as green fire. He’ll sing 
his apologies in every key.” 

“And then?” 

“And then— ah!” 

“You’ll — ^you’ll marry him?” 
“Perhaps,” she said, “if it suits my 
pleasure. Or I may — yes, I may stab 
him through the heart.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon a small 
putty knife which I used for cleaning 
dried paint off the palette. The object 
fascinated her and her nervous fingers 
began to play upon the handle. 

“Do you need this?” she said with a 
sudden change to a matter-of-fact 
mood. 

“Frequently, yes.” 

“I’d like to borrow it,” she said 
brightly. “My window keeps frosting 
over, and a case knife’s no good.” 
“Very well.” 

It was Professor Peterson who called 
my attention that evening to the fact 
that Lady Lorruth was sharpening this 
little putty knife on a soapstone. 

“More idiosyncrasies,” I muttered. 
“She’ll bear watching,” he said. 



■y^/'ITHIN twenty-four hours every- 
one was talking about her strange 
conduct. Professor Peterson thought 
I had better go to her and ask for my 
property. I was glad to obey. She 
met me at the door of her cabin and 
instantly I found myself on the de- 
fensive. Her manner was imperious. 

“Tell Captain French to call an as- 
sembly,” she said. 

Again I obeyed. We assembled on 
the east deck, which was partially 
roofed over by shelf ice that had 
crowded over the bulwarks and settled. 
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There was considerable tension as we 
lined up. Shorty was perspiring in 
spite of the sub-zero temperature. 

Lady Lucille Lorruth stated her de- 
mands with the minimum of words. 

“I want my furs. I want every fur 
that Lord Lorruth had left for me. 
Somewhere there is a cache. You should 
have found it before this. I’m feeding 
you and paying you. There’s no more 
time to waste. I want you to go and 
get my furs.” 

Captain French broke in with a 
blustering protest. 

“How can we? We’re still fifteen 
miles from the place you said we’d find 
another cache.” 

“So what do you intend to do?” 
Captain French stammered. “We’ll 
wait till the ice breaks away, of course, 
and finish our voyage.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the sort. You’ll 
set out on foot. Equip yourselves as 
necessary.” 

“Fifteen miles in this temperature?” 
“Those are my words. I can’t en- 
dure this agony of waiting. I’m the 
wealthiest woman in England and I 
won’t be cheated of another day of 
waiting for my riches.” 

“I’m telling you. Lady Lucille,” the 
captain’s face was white. “We’re not 
working this right. If we want to find 
out what happened, we’ve got to con- 
tact these people.” 

He made an indefinite gesture toward 
the eastern mountains. 

“These people? What people?” 
“You know— -there are people out 
there somewhere. We’ve seen — ” 
“We’ve seen one,” said Lady Lucille 
bitterly. “That awful female. But she’s 
not a person. She’s a phantasm — an 
evil spirit — a curse!” 

A curse! The word struck home. 
It caught us off guard. 

“You know I’m right, Cedric Peter- 
son,” she stormed. “You’ve read that 



book on the workings of maledictions ! ” 

Professor Peterson faltered, “Yes, 
but I—” 

Lady Lucille followed her advantage. 
“And you, Malonski, you’ll bear me out 
that these curses still work today.” 

“Well, that one time I told you about 
— ” Malonski began timidly. 

“They do work. This female spirit 
is following us, haunting us. I forbid 
any of you to see her again.” 

Captain French’s dark face trembled 
but he began muttering, and the next 
thing the two of them were arguing. 
Captain French insisted that the one 
sensible thing to do was to find the 
Ice Queen and have her tdl what she 
knew of Lord Lorruth. 

The meeting ended in a furious dead- 
lock. It looked like Lady Lorruth and 
the captain had come to the ultimate 
clash. Lady Lucille hurled deadly 
threats. She was fairly screaming. We 
were awed, not so much by her threats 
as by her insane manner. Her language 
was as profane as any drunken sailor’s. 

“I’ll cut the heart out of the first 
man who dares to speak with that dia- 
bolical siren. I don’t care which one of 
you it is. I tell you that woman has 
placed a curse upon my husband and 
upon us. Give heed to my words. It 
will be death for any one of you who 
speaks to her — even you, Jim McClurg, 
or you, Cedric Peterson, or you — ^you — 
you — ” 

She was screaming at the top of her 
voice. With trembling fingers she was 
pointing at Captain French. 

In that sickening moment, as he was 
backing away from her and we were all 
cringing at this terrible exhibition of 
madness, a flurry of sleet and snow to 
the east of our ship caught our atten- 
tion. 

We turned and stared through our 
barricade of ice. Veeva the Queen was 
riding toward us. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
A Party for Nobility 

JT WAS the strangest meeting that 
I’ve ever witnessed. The tiger 
stopped with his forepaws .on the ship’s 
rail. Veeva the beautiful was before 
us, her eyes flashing boldness, her lips 
laughing. She was sitting side-saddle, 
and her bare legs were brown against 
the tiger’s coat of snowy white. 

“Hello,” Veeva greeted. 

None of us could speak without dis- 
obe}dng Lucille’s commands. But I 
smiled and nodded, and I noticed that 
several others did the same. 

I expected Lady Lucille to burst into 
a fit of violence. Her hysteria was 
beyond the point of recovery. She was 
ready to fly into a torrent of irrational 
screaming. 

No, she was past words. Instead, she 
drew from the inside pocket of her 
coat the little putty knife. It glittered 
like a new gem. It flashed up in her 
hands and she started forward. 

Icy terror ran through my spine. 
Matching Veeva’s fierce beauty were 
her dazzling metal accoutrements. She 
wore on her side an ornamental sword 
and this she seized without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

At the same time she emitted one of 
her boisterous laughs, gurgling and ir- 
repressible. It proved that this whole 
terrifying situation was no threat to 
make her heart quail. To her it was 
simply a ridiculous bluff. 

“Come on. Lady, let’s play that we’re 
having a duel,” Veeva shouted with 
glee. 

Then her rippling laughter ran up 
and down the scales. She slapped the 
tiger on the throat and it bounded down 
off the ship and out to a little plaza 
of ice. Veeva leaped nimbly to her feet. 



“Come on,” she cried again. “We’ll 
let my tiger be the referee.” 

The big pet gave a fierce growl. 

Poor Lady Lorruth! Her upraised 
arm went stiff. She was mad enough to 
kill. But her helplessness was obvious. 
She turned and stomped into her cabin. 
The door went closed with a solid bang. 

Would the captain dare to speak to 
Veeva? 

Professor Peterson and I were the 
ones who chanced a violation of Lady 
Lucille’s stout restriction. 

“Where’s Steve Pound?” I asked. 
“Have you seen him anywhere?” 

“You could help us, Veeva,” the pro- 
fessor said. “You could tell us what 
we need to know. You saw that ter- 
rible demonstration. The woman is 
going mad. But if you could show us 
the way we might save her.” 

“What do you want?” Veeva asked. 
“We want news of Lord Lorruth and 
his fur trading expedition. They came 
here five years ago. They were sup- 
posed to have reached a point fifty miles 
north of here. We’re sure that they 
came this far. We found a letter. We 
believe there’s a treasure cache—” 

The captain interrupted with a chal- 
lenging bark. 

“And we want to know where you 
got those furs you are wearing.” 

pROFESSOR PETERSON tried to 
soften the tone of the conversation. 
“Your furs are your own business, 
of course. You needn’t answer per- 
sonal questions unless you wish. But 
about Lord Lorruth — ” 

“And Steve Pound,” I put in. 

The girl gave one of her amused 
laughs. “I needn’t answer any ques- 
tions.” 

Professor Peterson turned to the 
captain. “This lady is a queen. She 
deserves the finest hospitality that we 
can offer. Why do we allow her to stand 
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out there on the ice? Can’t we persuade 
her to come and eat at our table? Isn’t 
it time for a party? We could serve a 
double ration of grog.” 

The captain stammered and stum- 
bled. The suggestion embarrassed him. 
His authority was being slowly con- 
sumed between two fires — the madness 
of Lady Lucille, and the cool rational- 
ity of Professor Peterson. 

But the suggestion of an extra drink 
struck the captain at his weakest point. 

The girl came aboard. 

The tiger waited at a safe distance. 

We sat together at the table. Though 
it was a meager feast, the spirit was 
convivial, for we had no trouble per- 
suading the captain that the occasion 
merited an extra measure of drink all 
around. 

But the joviality was strained. Steve 
Pound was no longer with us. He had 
been one of Veeva’s foremost friends 
and champions. Now she cunningly 
evaded every question that any of us 
tried to ask about him. 

And there were more immediate rea- 
sons for the nerve-strain that attended 
our party. I kept an eye on the dining 
room door fearing that Lady Lorruth 
might enter at any moment. Perhaps 
she had swooned in a fit of insanity. If 
so, this meeting might succeed in form- 
ing the confidence we needed. 

But the captain was over-eager, and 
Gandl sat moodily silent. As often as 
Professor Peterson and I would be 
ready to pop an important question, 
something would be sure to break down 
the rapport we had established. 

Finally Professor Peterson went out, 
dragging Shorty along with him. A lit- 
tle later Shorty came back and told me 
the professor wanted to see me. 

Out of hearing of the others, I’ro- 
fessor Peterson said, “We’ll call each 
of the men out one at a time. They’ve 
got to understand our tactics. Veeva is 



a queen. She may be the queen of some 
insignificant village of twenty-five na- 
tives, or she may be the ruling power 
over some world-wide secret society. 
You never can tell. At any rate, we’ve 
got to mobilize our efforts to bolster 
this reception. She’s a person of 
majesty. In her own eyes she may be 
far more important than Lady Lucille 
Lorruth. We’ll treat her accordingly.” 

I said, “It sounds like insubordina- 
tion.” 

“It is,” said the professor, “but it is 
good sense.” 

ND so one after the other of us came 
back from Professor Peterson’s lit- 
tle curtain lecture, and gradually the 
whole atmosphere of the whole party 
changed. 

“We must stop for a toast,” I said, 
lifting my glass. “It is the rarest of 
privileges to drink to a queen, and I’m 
sure we all agree that she is the world’s 
most beautiful.” 

We drank and applauded, and Pro- 
fessor Peterson said that now it was 
time for us to bow. So we all bowed. 

“When my friends bow to me,” said 
Veeva, glowing with pleasure, “I sing 
them this little song.” 

She sang a funny little melody with 
words we couldn’t understand. Then 
she laughed and we got up and, after 
Professor Peterson had seated her most 
courteously, we all sat again. 

It was working! She was responding 
so beautifully that we realized she must 
be someone of great importance. 

We ceased to bombard her with our 
rapid-fire questions that had made her 
take refuge in evasion. And she was 
beginning to talk to us of her own free 
will. 

Unfortunately Lady Lucille appeared 
at the door in time to spoil everything. 

Professor Peterson did his best to 
draw a curtain over the early scene of 
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near-violence. 

“We take pleasure, Queen Veeva,” 
the professor bowed low to the girl, “in 
presenting to you Lady Lucille Lor- 
ruth.” 

Veeva smiled and responded with 
sparkling interest. “I’m very pleased. 
Lady Lucille. Is the term Lady not a 
title of distinction?” 

Lady Lorruth answered coldly, “It’s 
a title of nobility.” 

The reply was blunt and hard as an 
iceberg. At no time would Lady Lucille 
say. Your Majesty, or offer any of the 
symbols of obeisance which we were ap- 
plying. 

“Whatever your line of nobility may 
be,” Veeva smiled, “I am happy to 
recognize it.” 

“My native England is one of the old- 
est nations in the v/orld,” said Lady 
Lucille proudly. “There is nothing in 
the North American hemisphere to ap- 
proach it for age or importance.” 

“This is news to me,” said Veeva. 
And she was growing serious. “Are you 
talking in terms of hundreds of cen- 
turies or thousands?” 

Lady Lucille shrugged and turned to 
the captain. “What does she mean 
hundreds of centuries? Our time can 
only be counted in terms of sixty cen- 
turies.” 

“Yes, of course,” the captain said, 
eager to reinforce Lady Lucille on what 
he considered to be a sure point of 
knowledge. “Two thousand years takes 
us back to the time of Christ. Four 
thousand more takes us to the begin- 
ning of time. All this counts up to — 
ah — er — about sixty centuries I be- 
lieve.” 

The curiosity in Veeva’s eyes was a 
picture. She looked from one to the 
other of use as if to say, “Do all of you 
agree? Is this your conception of 
time?” 

But her answer was highly polite. 



“My highest respect to you, and to 
your subjects. Lady Lucille. Your 
modern outlook upon this world is most 
refreshing.” 



'^HE captain was ready to change the 
subject. “About those furs — ” 

“Oh, yes, those furs,” said Veeva. 
“You all, seem to be very much agitated. 
What is the difficulty?” 

“I want my furs,” said Lady Lucille. 
“My husband came here five years ago. 
He came for furs, but he didn’t get back 
with them. They’re here in this land, 
and I want them.” 

“Five years ago?” Veeva reflected. 
“It seems but yesterday. I think I can 
lead you to the cache where the treas- 
ure has been deposited.” 

“Good,” Lady Lucille snapped. 
“We’ll go at once.” 

“But the way is perilous. I’m sorry 
that I can’t carry more than one or two 
extra passengers on my tiger. I advise 
you to stay with the ship. Lady Lucille.” 
Lady Lucille didn’t take kindly to the 
suggestion. 

“How far is it?” the captain asked. 
“Do we have to cross those mountains?” 
“The trail winds through a valley,” 
said Veeva. “But why be afraid? I’ll 
lead you.” 

There was a long tense silence. Bit- 
ter suspicions in Lady Lucille’s eyes 
were feasting upon the girl 

“Would you take me?” Lady Lucille 
asked. 

Veeva smiled. “Could you endure 
crossing the dangerous glacier? Could 
you — ” 

“I see through you,” Lady Lucille 
broke in angrily. “You’re coaxing me to 
go so you can hurl me off a cliff.” 

“Was I coaxing you?” Veeva laughed. 
“You know I would never get back 
alive. You want to steal what is mine.” 
Veeva’s laughter subsided with a 
flush of embarrassment. Her eyes 
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.blazed with a will to fight but she held 
her temper. There was a hint of mock- 
ery in her fierce smile. 

“Such talk! Are you truly a lady of 
nobility?” 

“Where did you get those furs you’re 
wearing?” Lady Lucille screeched. “I 
think you’re a thief! My husband left 
me some special red fox — ” And on 
and on she raved. 

Veeva was bewildered that we should 
all sit there in helpless silence as if used 
to hearing such talk. She couldn’t un- 
derstand whether this was a game or 
some misunderstanding. Smiling, she 
refused to take it as a brutal insult, for 
had we not been treating her to honors? 

“Do you indulge your nobility in 
these fancies as a sport? ... I must be 
going.” 

Many of us instantly pleaded for 
her to stay. We tried to apologize for 
our Lady Lucille’s conduct. The con- 
ference turned into pandemonium. 
Everyone was talking. 



\yHILE we tried to straighten mat- 
ters out, some of us were playing 
our own personal games, trying to gain 
a word of favor from Veeva. 

But the insults had been clinched by 
now, and they could not be undone. 
Veeva walked briskly to the door. 

She turned and quieted us with a 
stinging speech. 

“I have had enough of your silly 
nobility. It carries no weight with me. 
Your race is too young and raw to have 
any pride. My own race is as old as 
these mountains. I have been the queen 
for thousands of years. I can’t be an- 
noyed by a little passing rudeness. So 
soon you will all be gone!” 

“GonQ?” Lady Lucille echoed. 
“Gone?” She repeated it over and over 
like a crazy parrot caught by a single 
word. 

“In three or four centuries,” said 



Veeva, “you may have more reason for 
pride. If so, come back to me again — 
or send your great-grandchildren. I 
will still be here, riding these icy moun- 
tains.” 

We stood there gaping. No one knew 
what to say. 

Veeva herself gave us our cue. 

“Bow to me, if any of you are still 
my friends . . . Bow to the Queen of 
the Ice.” 

I bowed and the deepest of reverence 
was in my gesture. I do not know how 
many of the others bowed. When my 
eyes lifted I saw Veeva riding away in 
a flurry of snow. 

CHAPTER XV 
A Valley Under a Roof 

“T’LL follow her,” said Shorty. 

Within the next half hour as 
many as a dozen of us left the ship and 
started the uncertain trek across the 
field of ice. 

We started together. But soon we 
had split into several groups, and some 
of the slower ones turned back. 

Shorty and Professor Peterson and I 
managed to keep pace with Gandl, who 
had agreed to lead us part way. 

It was a darkened world, but there 
was a bright glow from the stars, and 
the white snow had left a good trail. 
Our course led in a wide semicircle back 
to the south. 

“That looks like the same valley we 
saw from another direction — Steve and 
I,” said Professor Peterson. “I can see 
some of the same ice-mounds.” 

His eyes were better than mine. Even 
with his telescope I had difficulty spot- 
ting that row of ice domes. Our pano- 
rama took in a wide semicircular valley 
with black patches of mountains show- 
ing through the vast humps of blue 
snow. 
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The trail was fresher with each hour 
of travel, until at last we knew that 
Veeva must be riding only a short dis- 
tance ahead of us. 

We were tempted to call. But we 
remembered, and plowed on in com- 
parative silence. 

At last we overtook her. 

She was waiting at the entrance of a 
deep crevasse. As soon as we were close 
enough for her to identify us she cried 
her greetings. But the remark she ad- 
dressed to Gandl was brief and mys- 
terious. 

“You? . . . I’m surprised.” 

We followed in her wake and found 
ourselves descending between vertical 
walls about five feet apart. The foot- 
ing was perilous. Little stream of water 
slid over the smooth blue ice. The can- 
yon rose high above us. Its depth was 
hard to gauge. I remember looking up 
and guessing that we were two hundred 
feet beneath the tops of the walls. 

This fissure must have been formed 
by a very sudden break in the back- 
bone of ice many years ago. The walls 
showed signs of much weathering. 
Countless footmarks of the tiger were 
embedded in the irregular floor upon 
which we were traveling. 

This was delightful. After these 
many weeks of looking down on fields 
of ice, this was like a new world. My 
eyes were seeing colors that they had 
forgotten, streaks of purple mingled 
with the straight hard surfaces of blue 
which rose in frozen sheets on either 
side of us. 

Sometimes we could hear trickling 
waterfalls or low roar of rivers beneath 
the glaciers. And Veeva would pause 
to tell us of the vastness of these won- 
ders we could not see, as if she knew 
them all. 

I lost all sense of direction, almost 
all sense of time. We stopped occasion- 
ally for food and rest. This journey 



must have taken two days or more. We 
were still descending. 

“And you are still coming, Gandl?” 
Veeva would say each tinie she waited 
for us to catch up. 

“I am very much with you, still,” 
Gandl might answer. Or perhaps he 
would only nod and look intently at her, 
with the bright fire blazing in his eyes. 

^T length our tunnel widened into a 
sort of reception room. There were 
signs of habitation here. The floor had 
been backed with stones in somewhat 
regular formation. Light somehow re- 
flected down through the irregular icy 
formations overhead. 

They were like massive chandeliers. 
They added to our sense of wonder- 
ment. But they were deadly peril. As 
we proceeded along this wide reception 
room a freak crash would thunder 
against our ears. Then we would see 
through the blue reflections that one of 
these mammoth icicles had fallen. Our 
hearts beat faster. Death threatened 
our every step. 

An hour later our way came upon 
steps hewn in the stone. There must 
have been thousands of them. 

At this point Veeva’s tiger wanted to 
run and she had trouble holding him 
back. 

Shorty had almost passed out from 
fatigue. He was given the privilege of 
riding. How I envied him. The pro- 
fessor was following along back of me. 

Abruptly he called to Veeva. 

“What happened to Gandl?” 

We all turned and our eyes tried to 
penetrate the gloomy blue darkness. Far 
back, high on the steps we could make 
out the figure of Gandl. He had stopped 
and was settling himself in a comfort- 
able position against the stone wall. 

We called to him and urged him to 
come on. What was the matter? Was 
he exhausted? 
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At this suggestion his laugh echoed 
mysteriously down through the narrow 
pass. 

Veeva said, “He doesn’t want to 
come. Leave him alone.” 

We proceeded on our journey. But 
I felt uneasy, going ahead without 
Gandl. And Veeva kept looking back 
through the long narrow stairway until 
our way leveled off and turned in a new 
direction. 

Now that the footing was solid I 
trudged along almost unconsciously. I 
think I fell asleep while walking. 

Awakening, I was aware that Shorty 
and Veeva were still carrying on a con- 
versation in low tones, barely audible 
above the swish of our footsteps. 

Shorty was observing the bright- 
colored stones, imagining there were 
all sorts of precious gems in this xm- 
explored region. Then I seemed to 
fall asleep again and came to con- 
sciousness only when the sounds of 
other voices seeped in upon my hearing. 

Everything was so utterly dark. I 
could hardly believe that I was not in 
the midst of some grotesque dream. 
But my sore feet were still pounding 
along over a hard path of ice or stone, 
and my aching muscles were no dream. 

1 rubbed my eyes. My sight ad- 
justed to the strange dark light, not 
like any I had ever experienced before. 
It was iridescence that glowed from the 
very walls and the floor, from every 
promontory of stone. 

This was no longer darkness. But 
it was utterly unlike sunlight. As I 
became used to it the effect was highly 
pleasing. The dim rocks took on a 
variety of colors— some of them 
shadowy, others scintillating against 
black backgrounds. 

Shorty and the professor were silent. 
They were also drinking in the fairy- 
land beauty of the passing scene. 

What attracted me most was a long 



row of black dots running horizontally 
along the wall. The design was very 
simple. Once when we came close 
enough to this continuous border I 
rubbed my gloved hand along to dis- 
cover that it was made up of a series 
of gouges which had been cut into 
the living stone. 

'pHE murmur of distant voices grew 
louder. At length I began to see 
the shadows of many people in the dis- 
tance. I whispered to Peterson. 

“Where are we? What does it 
mean?” 

“A lost world!” the professor whis- 
pered. “Some runaway branch of hu- 
manity that has hidden itself away.” 

“There must be hundreds of them.” 

“Or thousands!” 

It was like nothing anyone had ever 
dreamed — a colony of human beings 
could be living deep under a glacier. 

I wished for Steve Pound. What 
would he have thought? Perhaps his 
hardheaded outlook, his commonsense 
knowledge would have been insulted. 

But I was eager, now, for all my 
eyes could take in. Even though my 
mind tried to reject it. 

Rivers ran along beside our path. 
Occasionally we saw plots of what ap- 
peared to be gardens. We could smell 
fresh green plant life and the brilliance 
of the plants were like emeralds. 

We saw small four-wheeled wagons 
being pushed into little branch caverns 
that must have been mines. 

We passed a group of workmen who 
were sitting in a circle eating from 
metal dishes. They were wearing light 
garments of furs. Their leaders wore 
special ornaments, including a Viking 
helmet and bracelets that might have 
gifts from some old Norsemen. 

These people must have been well 
adjusted to the coolness of their cli- 
mate. Many of them were not wearing 
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gloves. They were going about their 
work casually; to them this was ob- 
viously the normal manner of living. 

A group of girls, crossing our trail 
ahead of us, stopped to bow to Queen 
Veeva — ^and they were happy and 
proud in doing so. 

But our appearance caused great in- 
terest and curiosity among all these 
people. As we passed on, they broke 
into excited jabbering in a language 
we could not understand. 

Veeve dropped a few explanations 
along the way. 

“Your manner of talking is compara- 
tively new to us down here,” she said. 
“Many of my people have not had the 
chance to study it. But I the Queen 
must know all languages. So must the 
Firemakers. Otherwise, how would 
we know how to deal with our pris- 
oners?” 

“Prisoners?” Shorty gulped, turning 
chalk-white. 

Veeve smiled proudly. “Only with 
this most indispensable tool, language, 
was I able to deal properly with your 
friend Lord Lorruth when he and his 
party trespassed on my hunting 
ground.” 

“Then he’s here?” I blurted. “He’s 
your prisoner?” 

“For life,” said Veeva merrily. 
“Wouldn’t you like to join him?” 



CHAPTER XVI 
Cells for Enemies 



(irpHESE people you see,” Veeva con- 
tinued, “are preparing to harvest 
these crops. Ever since our nation took 
refuge in the caverns under the ice we 
have managed to cultivate a goodly 
quantity of grains and vegetables. From 
the streams we get our meat, and also 
from the ice fields high over our heads.” 
Beyond a high triangular doorway 



we saw a tall gaunt man, clad in orna- 
mental furs, walking along in a manner 
of great importance. He was being 
attended by six boys. He would send 
any of them on errands to make stone 
marks on a mound of ice at the foot 
of the wall. They would come and go 
at his beck and call. 

Then he would stop and instruct 
them. His language was this same 
conglomeration of sounds that didn’t 
fit into any foreign tongue I had ever 
heard. Suddenly he veered into Eng- 
lish and I caught his words, and we 
paused to listen. He was too intent on 
his task to notice us. 

“Hear me, boys,” he said. “This is 
the new code of our enemies. If you 
would walk from our world into theirs 
they would greet you with words like 
these. Do you understand me?” 

Some of the boys understood, others 
asked to have the words repeated. The 
tall man went over his statements care- 
fully. 

“You see,” he said, “our enemy 
knows that we have learned some of 
their codes, so they must change their 
style of talk. They do this so they can 
confuse us. But if we know their new 
code we will understand their plans to 
kill us.” 

At this point Veeva called out to the 
tall dignitary. “Hello there, could the 
enemy spies understand you if they 
were listening?” 

The tall man jerked about in great 
surprise. Our presence disconcerted 
him. His mouth moved nervously and 
his black broom-straw beard waggled, 
but for a moment he couldn’t speak — 
in our code or any other. He struggled 
to recover himself and took a few steps 
toward Veeva. 

“Our beloved Queen! ” He bowed low 
and the six boys surrounding him fol- 
lowed his example. 

“Arise, Firemaker,” Veeva said. The 
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tall man came to his feet. The boys 
remained in a kneeling position. 

“We welcome you. If I had known 
you were coming, a celebration would 
have been ready.” 

The tall man bowed again. Then he 
and the boys arose. 

“Conduct me to the Red Room,” said 
Veeva. 

“You will not first go to the King?” 

“I think not, Firemaker,” said 
Veeva. “Is he still sleeping?” 

“Of course,” the Firemaker replied. 
“If you have been up among the moun- 
tains and skies, you should know 
whether he will go on sleeping. Is the 
sun shining yet?” 

“No,” said Veeva. 

“Just as I thought,” said the Fire- 
maker. “The enemies have not de- 
parted, so the king will go on sleeping.” 

Veeva agreed with this, apparently, 
although she seemed unworried by this 
mysterious enemy. 

Shorty interrupted to ask what kind 
of people these enemies were and where 
they came from. 

“Where did you come from?” Veeva 
rejoined. “What kind of people are 
you?” 

For some reason this confused con- 
versation made me feel that I was on 
my way to be hanged. If so, I would 
be an easy victim, for I was already 
half-dead from exhaustion. 

I was placed in a cell by myself. 

^^F the ceremony which followed, I 
saw little. I could hear the sound. 
I could catch echoes of curious folk 
songs. And when my eyes looked across 
the vast expanse of colored light which 
was obviously the Red Room, I could 
catch glimpses of the shadowy figures 
of these natives moving through their 
weird dances. 

I’m glad to say that the temperatures 
which prevailed overhead had been 



escaped. Here the air was warm and 
drowsy. Soon after I had been locked 
in the cell I went off to sleep. 

That sleep must have extended over 
many hours. Perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty. 

I awakened intermittently. The 
metal dishes of food placed before me 
were delicious. Food and sleep — what 
luxury. But after my strength re- 
turned I was angry with myself, for 
failing to watch the native ceremonies. 

At last my siege of snoozing was over. 
I roused up and sauntered to the door- 
way of my cell. 

The curious light which I have 
already described seemed to come from 
every surface of stone. My room was 
a high-ceilinged prison about twenty 
feet in circumference. The single door- 
way was closed by means of a huge 
slab of rock which had been carved 
through with long narrow ornamental 
slits. 

There must have been several such 
cells. To my right, in a semicircular 
alcove, I could see five or six of these 
doorways, all of them prisons. 

I suddenly caught echoes of a low 
conversation within a few feet of me. 
I recognized the voice of Shorty. 

“We could go into a circus,” he was 
saying. “I’d be a trick rider in no 
time.” 

Then I heard the low laughter of 
Veeva. My pulse jumped. I crowded 
against my stone door, trying to see. 
But Shorty’s cell door must have been 
flush with mine. I listened. 

“You’d be surprised,” Shorty said, 
“how much money we could make, and 
we’d be famous too, and we’d wear 
yellow tights and everybody would 
shout and clap and whistle for us.” 

Then Veeva answered. Something 
that I couldn’t hear. 

“Don’t you think that he could get 
used to me?” said Shorty. “He didn’t 
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mind my riding down the steps with 
you.” 

I thought at first that Shorty was 
referring to the king, and I thought, 
The crazy fool, trying to horn in ahead 
of the king. Doesn’t he know he’s in 
jail, and the king might ask for his 
head? 

“He gets awfully hungry sometimes,” 
I heard Veeva say. So the tiger was 
complicating Shorty’s prospects. 

Shorty’s voice grew serious. But I 
don’t think he was getting along very 
well. Veeva’s amused laughter testi- 
fied to that. 

I did some tall thinking. Pretty nervy 
of Shorty for him to hope he could win 
a girl like her. The rube! Offering 
a queen a circus 1 If I couldn’t do bet- 
ter than that — but just wait. Maybe 
I’d have a chance! 

Now the low conversation came from 
a different cell, and I knew that she was 
talking with Professor Peterson. She 
was simply inquiring about his health 
and comfort, so far as I could gather. 

pRESENTLY Veeva came to me. Her 
^ beautiful face was at the doorway. 
Through the grill of carved stone her 
beautiful eyes were smiling upon me. 

My resolution to declare my love 
faltered. Had she come to mock and 
ridicule? Wasn’t she barely repressing 
her quick laughter? 

But no, her eyes were gazing at me 
intently. She said in a low serious 
voice, “Are you quite comfortable, Jim 
McClurg?” 

“Frankly, no. I want to get out of 
here.” 

“Have you had food and rest?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, I’m ready for a journey back 
out. When do we go?” 

“Why do you want to go back?” she 
asked. 

“I don’t feel safe,” I retorted. “For 



all I know, the cell may crumble down 
on me at any moment. I don’t know 
these people. They make me nervous — 
all their music and jabber, and their big 
fierce faces. Who are they?” 

“My people,” she said simply. “Are 
you afraid of them?” 

“Yes.” 

“You’re very suspicious,” she said, 
reaching through the stone bars to 
press my hand. “I would be glad to 
acquaint you with this world, but I 
must tell you at once, forget all about 
going back. Drop it from your 
thoughts.” 

I felt very much like a trapped 
animal. 

I didn’t want to suspect Veeva of 
treachery. It’s very difficult to gaze 
upon a girl so beautiful and think evil 
of her. The heat swept my brain. I 
somehow controlled my temper, but 
only because there was a scheme in the 
back of my mind. 

“How long have you lived here?” I 
asked. 

“All my life.” 

“How far away have you been?” 

“Many miles,” she said. “Even many 
weeks’ journey, traveling with Whitey. 
I know all of the coasts and all of the 
mountains.” 

“Have you ever been down into Lab- 
rador?” 

Her silence was as good as a nega- 
tive answer. I tried other localities. 

“Have you ever been to the United 
States? Have you seen Hudson Bay? 
Have you even been to the southern 
tip of Greenland?” 

Only Greenland struck a responsive 
chord. 

“If that’s as far as you’ve gone,” I 
said, “you’ve much to see. The whole 
wide world is waiting.” 

“I have all the world I want,” she 
said. “How could any world be more 
beautiful than this world?” 
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“There are mammoth cities. There 
are lighted streets. Swift traffic that 
rolls on* wheels. Machines that carry 
voices and machines that throw post- 
card pictures on the wall — ^wonders that 
you’ve never dreamed of.” 

Now Veeva was laughing at me. “I 
heard such talk before,” she said. “So 
many of our enemies who come intend- 
ing to spy upon us try to tell me these 
things. I am only amused. These are 
traps to lure me into the enemy’s hands. 
But I am the queen, and I am too clever 
to be captured.” 

I gave back her laugh of ridicule. 
“And you accuse me of being sus- 
picious!” 

She started to draw her hand away. 
I held it tightly. 

“Is there anything more you wish to 
say?” she asked. 

“Only that I’m terribly in love with 
you,” I said. 

Her eyes widened, a high color 
rushed to her cheeks. But she made no 
reply. She drew her hand away — 
though I fancied that it lingered for an 
instant as I brushed my lips against it. 

At once she was gone, and I was 
never so much alone. 

CHAPTER XVII 
A Lord at Large 

“VT'OU ought to be ashamed. You 
frightened her away,” came a 
voice from my left. 

“Steve Pound!” I gasped. “Are you 
alive?” 

“Righto. More than ever.” 

Steve’s big blond countenance was 
before me, peering in through the 
carved stone gate. I tried to tell him he 
was a ghost but he denied it, reaching 
through to shake hands with me. 

“You fellows didn’t need to come,” 
he said. “I was doing all right.” 



“Just what we figured,” came 
Shorty’s voice from my right. “It’s no 
fair, Steve. I want that gal myself.” 

“I’m not talking about the girl,” said 
Steve, and he sauntered on down the 
row of cells to greet Shorty and Profes- 
sor Peterson. 

Shorty must have been pretty badly 
stung over his recent talk with Veeva 
for he hopped on Steve with lively ac- 
cusations. 

“You’ve fixed things so she’ll hardly 
talk with me,” Shorty complained. “She 
laughs at everything I say.” 

“She brought you down here alive, 
didn’t she?” said Steve. “You’ve got 
nothing to complain about. Did you 
see that row of ice domes along the 
valley trail?” 

“From a distance,” said Shorty. 

“I got to see inside some of them,” 
said Steve. “Men were frozen to death 
in those traps five years ago. I saw 
some of the remains. It’s enough to 
make a fellow watch his step.” 

I heard Shorty gasp. ‘Who — who 
were they?” 

“Members of Lord Lorruth’s expedi- 
tion — men that got too fresh and made 
a play for Veeva.” 

“Gee-gosh!” Shorty groaned, and he 
expressed my sentiments precisely. “I 
better be careful how I talk.” 

“Any guy who feels like getting too 
friendly with the queen of these parts 
had better go out and take a look at 
those scattered skeletons.” 

I called Steve back to get the matter 
straight. 

“It’s murder,” I said. “I won’t be- 
lieve it of her. After all, what man 
can look at her without falling in love? 
Is it any crime if a fellow’s heart turns 
a flip-flop?” 

“You’d better tie a rock to that heart 
of yours,” said Steve. “But maybe 
you’re right about her. These ice traps 
aren’t straight murder. Anyhow she 
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claims they just happen. When men 
start yelling at her, she can’t help it if 
a dome of ice forms to hold ’em off.” 
“She can’t?” I was highly dubious 
on this point, in spite of my anxiety to 
clear her character. 

“But if those instantaneous igloos 
didn’t happen,” Steve went on, “she 
admits she’d have a lot more trouble 
keeping out of men’s clutches. She’s 
such a friendly thing, I figure this is 
nature’s way of protecting her from the 
wrong men.” 

“I notice she hasn’t flopped the ice 
over you,” I observed, as the warmth 
of jealously rushed to my head. “I 
suppose you’re immune. She doesn’t 
even keep you locked up.” 

“I’m out on good behavior,” Steve 
smiled. “That’s what Lord Lorruth 
did for me. He warned me that if I 
attended strictly to business and didn’t 
get any silly notions that the queen 
was interested in me — ” 

“Who warned you?” I gulped. 
“Lord Lorruth. Here he comes now. 
Strictly a gentleman, that’s his rule. I’ll 
introduce you.” 

A TALL, bewhiskered, fur-clad gen- 
tleman was approaching. From his 
appearance, he might have been one of 
the natives. But his greetings were de- 
livered with a mellow English accent. 

“It is very kind of your gentlemen 
to make this trip in my interest.” He 
bowed graciously, casting his earnest 
gray eyes around the alcove. He had 
evidently stationed himself where 
Shorty and the professor could also see 
him. “I hope it will not inconvenience 
any of you if you are never allowed to 
return.” 

His manner was annoyingly mild and 
pleasant. It seemed to me that he 
might as easily have said, “We’ll take 
pleasure in burning you at the stake. 
I hope you’ll be happy about it.” 



Steve hastily supplemented this 
ominous remark. 

“Lord Lorruth doesn’t mean that 
just the way it sounds. He only means 
that now that we’re all in his confidence, 
we couldn’t be allowed to go back and 
tell his secrets.” 

“That’s right,” the tall elderly man 
smiled. “For my own part, staying right 
here is quite the easiest way.” 

I couldn’t swallow all this without 
considerable gulping. Lord Lorruth 
wasn’t old. His shaggy whiskers and 
eyebrows were only slightly gray. Once 
out of this lost world, I thought, he 
would have thirty years of pleasant 
living before him. 

“These friends of mine can be 
trusted,” Steve was saying to Lord Lor- 
ruth. “And as soon as they settle down 
and prove they’re not vicious agents of 
the enemy, Veeva will have them re- 
leased from their cells.” 

“But they will still remain down in 
this world,” Lord Lorruth added con- 
fidently. 

“Of course — unless these people 
change their mind about the enemy.” 

“What’s all this enemy talk?” I 
heard Professor Peterson demanding in 
an irate tone. 

“It’s a notion of theirs about an army 
of invaders,” said Steve. “All five of us 
are a part of that army. As near as I 
can make out, they think there’s a 
whole avalanche of warriors up on top 
waiting for a chance to crash the gates.” 

“Ab.surd!” I said. “No army would 
ever come up to this waste land.” 

“But these people never lack for evi- 
dence that their enemy is real,” Lord 
Lorruth asserted. “The fact is, there 
have been many parties of visitors re- 
cently. To be sure, most of them, like 
twelve of my men, have been turned 
to ice before they ever start down the 
steps.” 

The professor was disturbed by this 
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talk of other visitors recently. He 
wanted to know what Lorruth meant 
by “recently.” 

“In the last seven or eight centuries,” 
said Lord Lorruth casually. “Recently 
enough to give the queen a smattering 
of modern languages — Latin, Scandina- 
vian and English. Come along, Steve, 
if you want to help me with that pack- 
ing.” 

“Then you’ve come to a decision,” 
said Steve mysteriously. “All right, let’s 
get busy.” 

CHAPTER XVIII 
Firemakers' Fears 

“pACKING! Packing! Packing! I 
snorted angrily. “What the devil 
did Lord Lorruth mean by that?” 

“You explain it,” said Shorty apa- 
thetically. “I’m busy pining over a 
lost love. But don’t tell her, for gosh 
sakes, or she’ll put me in cold storage.” 

“Do you know what I think?” I raved 
on. “I think Lord Lorruth and Steve 
are going to get a nice sweet tiger ride 
right back to the Aurora and leave us 
here stranded.” 

“You ought to knew Steve better than 
that,” the professor snapped, making 
me half ashamed. 

But I was in a cell and Steve was 
out, and I was more than a little jealous 
and wrought up. I argued that his talk 
about liking to stay here was only so 
much cake frosting to make us content 
with our fate. 

Shorty decided the whole under- 
ground population was crazy. But Pro- 
fessor Peterson declared we were both 
being very absurd. 

He reminded us that these people 
were working with fine teamwork. 
There were no idlers — not even among 
the high and mighty Firemakers. There 
was a systematic division of labor. The 



artisans were highly skilled as evi- 
denced by their careful gardening, their 
highly artistic metal works, and their 
immense engineering achievements— 
huge triangular doorways, roof sup- 
ports, and ice dams. 

The Firemakers paid us a visit. 

There were five of them. They were 
among the oldest of the men. All of 
them had strong fierce faces, coarse 
beards, deep-set eyes, powerful muscles. 
They would talk in low guttural voices 
as they discussed our fate. 

One of them looked through the stone 
apertures at me. 

“We know your new code. We can 
talk it as well as you. We have had it 
for two hundred darknesses.” 

By this I understood him to mean 
years. Their seasons came and went 
with the arctic days and nights. I dis- 
cussed this code with him. 

I tried to tell him he was only speak- 
ing my native tongue, the only one I 
had ever known. He considered my 
explanation subterfuge. He called the 
other four Firemakers over and re- 
peated my excuse to them. 

“But it’s true,” I declared. “I’ve 
come here with no knowledge of any 
enemy that might seek to harm you.” 

“That is exactly what I expected. An 
enemy,” said the tallest of the Fire- 
makers. “Don’t strain yourselves in 
protesting your innocence.” 

Then I lost my temper. “I don’t mind 
being insulted,” I said. “But this is too 
much. I challenge you to prove that 
any man of us intends any harm. You 
don’t believe me! All right. Go back 
and capture some of the others. Bring 
them here. Question them. They’ll all 
tell you the same as I. We came here 
searching one lost fur trader and his 
party.” 

The Firemakers exchanged doubting 
glances. 

“How soon,” I demanded, “are you 
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going to let me out of here?” 

“Let you out? That is a simple re- 
quest.” 

qne OF the Firemakers gestured to 
a group of small boys and together 
they tackled the huge slab of stone. 
Slowly it rolled to one side. 

“Now,” said the Firemaker, “you are 
out. What do you want to do about 
it?” 

“I want to go home,” I said, “and 
I can whip any man that tries to stand 
in my way.” 

“You’re a very rough fellow,” said 
the Firemaker. “We don’t like to waste 
our hands on the grim business of fight- 
ing. But if you Vv^ant to fight, take 
your anger out on these boys.” 

The group of lads, ranging from eight 
to twelve years of age, turned on me 
with their fierce little eyes and began 
doubling their fists. 

“No,” I protested. “Not these little 
fellows. But I’ll take on the biggest of 
you.” 

The tallest of the Firemakers 
snapped his fingers and the seven or 
eight boys flew into me. I had a fight 
on my hands whether I liked it or not. 
I tried to wave them away. They 
tackled me around my ankles, flung 
themselves at my neck. They were all 
over me like a pack of wolves. I got 
a tight grip on the huskiest lad and 
began hurling him about, trying to 
knock off the others. But the lad was 
too strong. 

They tightened their grips on my 
arras and legs and flung their weight at 
me until I was swerved off balance. I 
went down under the dog-pile and they 
began pummeling me. 

Even when I had a chance to strike 
a solid blow I couldn’t do it. Not 
against these boys. This may have 
been the reason the tallest Firemaker 
suddenly called them off. 



“I believe you now. You want to 
fight a man. That proves that you are 
no coward. But it proves too that our 
enemies are highly dangerous, if you 
are a fair example.” 

“Show me the way out of here,” I 
demanded. “I’m leaving at once. Turn 
my pals loose — ” 

“Not so fast,” said the Firemaker. 
“If we let you go back, all our enemies 
will know that we know their new 
language. This is our protection. We 
will not give away this secret, so we 
will not let you go back.” 

Then I saw the face of Professor 
Peterson gazing at me from his cell. 
He was shaking his head, warning me 
to quiet down. I walked back into my 
cell. 

“All right,” I said. “Roll the stone 
back in place.” 

The Firemaker laughed. “Very wise 
of you, my enemy. We will release 
you in due time, if your behavior is 
good.” 

'^WO meals, a period of sleep, a few 
hours of silent waiting and wonder- 
ing — then Veeva! 

Veeva gave us the privilege of attend- 
ing the council of the Firemakers. 

The affair began with a feast. Veeva 
made it a lively, happy occasion, and 
whenever she laughed the Firemakers 
would have to laugh too — though some 
of them did a pretty sorry job of it. The 
laughter was pretty thin after being 
strained through their bushy black 
whiskers. 

Often Veeva’s eyes would sparkle 
squarely at me, and once she quickly 
glanced at her hand as if she hadn’t 
forgotten that I had tried to kiss it. 

The Firemakers were full of noisy 
talk. Much of it was in our own lan- 
guage. Gradually we began to gather 
the threads of superstition which pre- 
vailed. 
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These people had believed for many, 
many years that some strange dangers 
awaited them. I tried to gauge the 
time which their fear had encompassed. 
This was impossible. When I talked in 
terms of Viking days, I learned that 
such times were recent to them. 

These superstitions were a part of the 
fabric of their lives. It is hard to be- 
lieve that people could believe in mortal 
fear year after year. Especially when 
no actual dangers beset them. But 
this fear had become engrained in their 
whole routine of life. 

Where had it come from? How 
could it be dispelled? 

Professor Peterson picked up a clue. 
“What did you say,” he asked, “about 
the coming of darkness?” 

The Firemaker replied. “The dark- 
ness is a proof that our enemy is wait- 
ing,” he said. “We must stay under- 
ground until all darkness is banished.” 
The professor gave me a funny look. 
This was incomprehensible. After all, 
there are no people in the world who are 
not accustomed to a certain regularity 
of darkness and light. Whether it is 
made of simple day and night, twelve 
hours each, as is the case on all con- 
tinents toward the equator, or whether 
it is made of six months light or six 
months darkness as is the case on either 
pole, the inevitable succession of these 
phenomena is universal. 

^HE professor checked this point 
with a few telling questions. Yes, 
this was their belief that the coming 
of the arctic night was in itself a proof 
that the enemies were still at hand wait- 
ing to demolish them. 

Peterson whispered to me, “Do you 
suppose there are any books or records 
in this world? Can we trace it down, 
Jim? This freak notion has had a be- 
ginning. They haven’t made it out of 
thin air.” 



“It’s amazing,” I admitted, growing 
more curious every minute. “These 
people seem to have lived here for cen- 
turies.” 

Now it came our time to offer our 
bows of obeisance, and I felt extremely 
awkward. 

Peterson set the pace by bowing to 
the floor. He actually placed his face 
against the surface of stone. There he 
waited until Veeva sang her little song 
with the jumbled words. 

The wholehearted manner in which 
he carried out his gesture of respect was 
a lesson to me. I felt that Shorty and I 
were a pair of sentimental boobs, hope- 
lessly in love, but missing all the tricks 
that really counted with a queen. 

But Professor Peterson had been a 
student; he knew the ways of many 
races and tribes, and his knowledge was 
serving him in good stead. 

Now Veeva invited us to speak our 
piece to the Firemakers if there was 
anything we wanted to say. Peterson 
responded with the utmost of suavity. 

“I’m pleased with this hospitality. I 
bring you greetings from the world 
above. With your permission I would 
like to convey our greetings directly to 
the King himselj.” 

This speech pleased the Firemakers, 
and the tallest of them arose to make 
a dignified response. 

“After the feast is finished,” he said, 
“you will be conducted into the presence 
of the King. In fact, the King will desire 
to pronounce his judgment upon the 
three of you.” 

This ominous forecast gave my heart 
a sudden jump. I said to myself, for 
once Professor Peterson overdid it. If 
he hadn’t asked to see the king, we 
might have lived on long enough to fig- 
ure out a loophole in this prison, and 
there would have been time for a break. 
But no, Peterson wanted his execution 
served up right away, and so we were 
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off to see the king. 

CHAPTER XIX 
A Rebel Returns 

^UR procession was interrupted near 
a stairway by an excited clamor of 
voices. 

A swarm of boys came down, rolling, 
tumbling, fighting, yelling. They had a 
prisoner — Gandl. 

They forced him across the room to- 
ward us. Some guards shouted orders, 
and it was apparent that the Firemakers 
were amazed. Our reception had been 
mild compared to this. 

Gandl broke away. The boys chased 
after him. They caught him and 
dragged him down. They were regular 
little savage demons. They fought like 
a pack of wolves. 

Gandl, for all his strength, was no 
match for them. 

I didn’t know what it was all about 
but I couldn’t see Gandl whipped. When 
the fight tumbled around in our direc- 
tion I couldn’t restrain myself. I jumped 
right into the fray and started jerking 
the boys off Gandl’s back. There were 
twenty or more of them. It was a reg- 
ular free-for-all. Peterson and Shorty 
both got into it. I heard Shorty yell 
for help and discovered that he was be- 
ing tossed about by one small group of 
savages who threatened to tear him 
apart. 

The guards pitched in too, before the 
fight v/as over. They had stone weap- 
ons — long tomahawk affairs with bone 
handles and stone mallets. It would 
have been unwise to resist. 

Gandl had a tough fighting face, but 
there was always that mysterious some- 
thing in his eyes, keen and intelligent. 
They dragged him to a table and there 
we all gathered around for the strang- 
est conference I have ever attended. 



At last we began to discover what 
Gandl’s place was in all this affair. He 
was a runaway. He was a rebel. He was 
a fighter and a doubter. In every way 
he was a thorn in the flesh of these Fire- 
makers. 

Their questions to him brought out 
his story of runaway experiences. He 
had left for the first time five years 
ago. That was after he had talked with 
Lord Lorruth. Gandl’s passion for ex- 
ploring the outside world had run away 
with him. He had wandered southward. 

From Greenland he had found a 
passage to the United States and now 
after all these years of knocking around 
the world he was returning to his native 
land of ice. 

But as we sailors knew, he had not 
walked in expecting a glorious welcome. 
He had hung back to hide, to watch and 
listen from a distance, realizing it would 
be unsafe to show his face. For he had 
violated the traditions of loyalty and 
had deserted an important office. 

This came out in our present confer- 
ence. One of the Firemakers addressed 
him as “Gandl, the King’s Advisor.” 
But the tallest Firemaker sharply can- 
celled the title. 

“Gandl is no longer the King’s Ad- 
visor. He has renounced his right to 
that title.” 

“I had a more important service to 
perform,” said Gandl. 

“No service,” said the Firemaker, 
“could be any more important than be- 
ing the Advisor to the King. You have 
betrayed our whole nation. You have 
brought shame upon us by doubting our 
age-old beliefs.” 

“I not only doubt them,” said Gandl 
stoutly, “but I bring back proofs that 
they are false.” 

This blasphemy so horrified the Fire- 
makers and various officers that sat 
with us, I thought murder would be on 
the spot. I looked to Veeva, but ap- 
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parently it was not her turn to speak. 
She tossed her head and walked away, 
leaving the situation in the hands of 
these stony elders. 

POR a minute the only words were 
the fearful whispers which passed 
among the members of the council. The 
tallest Firemaker glared at Gandl and 
tried to look him down. The tall gaunt 
man’s fingers were trembling. His lips 
were white. With an attitude of tre- 
mendous power, he placed his great 
arms at the side of the table and 
shouted. 

“Gandl! I defy you to say one more 
word that would weaken our state 
against the enemies. Have they con- 
verted you? Have they filled your blood 
with poison? Have they shouted threats 
in your ears that you should come back 
to sell us into their hands?” 

“There is no enemy,” Gandl re- 
torted in a voice as cold as ice. He 
leaned across the table to return the 
Firemaker’s fierce stare. He beat his 
fists. He shouted, “You’re fools, living 
down here in this frozen hell. You don’t 
know what world lies beyond because 
you’re afraid. There is no enemy! 
There has been no enemy for countless 
centuries.” 

“It’s a lie!” the tall Firemaker 
screamed. 

“It’s the truth.” Gandl’s dark eyes 
blazed hot fire. “I challenge you to 
follow me, to go over the path where I 
have gone, to see the free people — ” 

The tall Firemaker couldn’t stand it. 
In one furious leap he bounded to the 
stone table. A second leap and he threw 
his whole weight against Gandl. The 
two of them went rolling on the floor, 
snarling like a pair of bloodthirsty 
beasts. They tore at each other’s 
throats. They cursed and snarled and 
fought with unabated fury. The tall 
Firemaker’s fingernails slashed long 



red lines down Gandl’s arm. 

The other Firemakers gathered in 
upon them closely, eagerly. They were 
sure this would be the end of Gandl. 
But suddenly a shrill cry came from 
the lips of Veeva. 

“Gee-olo-f ro-goff ! ” 

It was a language that I didn’t un- 
derstand — but a language so forceful 
that her utterance sent chills leaping 
through my spine. 

Everyone turned. Veeva, the Queen, 
was standing beside her polar tiger. The 
big jaws of the beast were wide open, 
the teeth gleaming. Instantly the con- 
flict came to a dead stop. 

The tall Firemaker drew himself up 
to full height and began to back away. 
The other Firemarkers grouped around 
him and the boy servants lined up on 
either side of them. 

The action had stopped, but not the 
emotional tension. We were lined up 
now like two armies. The Firemakers 
were fighting to hang on to their age- 
old traditions but Gandl had come home 
filled with new knowledge. His very 
eyes blazed treason. 

This was all wrong — this life of theirs 
— and Gandl had come to tell them so. 
Naturally the professor and Shorty and 
I were with him one hundred per cent. 
I only wish that Steve and Lord Lor- 
ruth had been with us — but they had 
evidently gone their own way hours 
ago. 

Here between the two warring camps 
stood Veeva herself, with one arm 
around the throat of the ferocious white 
beast. She was the balance of power. 
If she favored one side more than the 
other she concealed it. And now as 
so often before she applied her most 
potent weapon. She laughed. 

N° one else could laugh. The rest 
of us were too weak, too much par- 
tisans of this struggle. Her laughter 
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was her power and she made us feel 
ridiculous. 

Then suddenly she whipped out a 
brisk speech, aimed squarely at the 
Firemakers. 

“You clumsy polar bears. Are you 
trying to amuse me with your wrestling 
match?” She ruffled the tiger’s ears. 
“On my left I have Whitey. On my 
right I have my sword. I promise 
death to the first man who threatens 
Gandl without my permission" 

No one was quicker to pretend re- 
covery than the tall Firemaker. He and 
the other dignitaries bowed low and as- 
sured the queen that they were her most 
humble and loyal of servants. What 
would she command? 

“Sit down. Place yourselves at the 
table and listen to me.” 

They obeyed. 

She told them that they must listen 
to Gandl’s report. But they would not 
have the privilege of deciding his fate 
until the King himself had been con- 
sulted. 

The tall Firemaker answered with a 
slight tone of sarcasm. 

“Do you intend to wait until the 
King has awakened?” 

“You know the answer to that one,” 
said Veeva sharply. “When have we 
ever waited for the King to awaken be- 
fore we consult him on matters of im- 
portance?” 

“But you know the rules. Only the 
King’s Advisor can consult him through 
a mingling of their dreams.” 

There was considerable discussion 
about this point. I gathered that the 
King had been sleeping for a very long 
time. It seemed, however, that these 
people believed his opinions could be 
learned by his Advisor, even though 
both were sleeping. That is, the King’s 
Advisor held his special office by virtue 
of being able to enter into the King’s 
own dreams. Then, upon awakening 



the Advisor could tell the Firemakers 
what the sleeping King wished. 

“But how can we enter into his dream 
when we have no loyal Advisor?” the 
Firemakers protested. “Gandl has 
turned traitor. He is no longer quali- 
fied to receive the King’s dream.” 

But Veeva quickly topped this argu- 
ment. “Whether he is a traitor or not 
is for the King to decide. Have you 
Firemakers lost your power? Can’t 
you still whisper your questions to the 
King as you have always done?” 

All the Firemakers nodded in the af- 
firmative. This was their special power. 

“Very well,” said Veeva. “You will 
hold a whispering ceremony at once. 
You will tell the King that we are ques- 
tioning the loyalty of his Advisor.” 
“And how will we know his answer?” 
“You will tell him,” said Veeva, “that 
Gandl is ready to lie down on the stone 
near his bed, to dream with him. If 
Gandl is no longer loyal, the King is to 
strike him dead.” 

CHAPTER XX 

The King's Prolonged Nap 

IDEFORE the Firemakers could re- 
cover their tongues, Veeva pressed 
on with her swift challenge. 

“Do you understand me?” she 
snapped. “If the King does not strike 
Gandl dead that proves he is loyal. 
Accordingly we may believe the dream 
which Gandl receives.” 

I saw a faint smile on Professor 
Peterson’s lips. It was indeed a most 
intriguing plan. I didn’t know whether 
Veeva had conceived it in innocence or 
whether she realized her stroke of 
cleverness. I wondered— 

But my own thoughts became a tur- 
moil. Up to this point I had assumed 
that all this talk of dreams was some- 
one’s fight of fancy. But when I 
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stopped to take stock of the strange 
things that had already occurred I 
dared not be too skeptical. My com- 
placency gave way to fear. Perhaps 
this agreement would spell tragedy for 
Gandl. 

Might the King actually have the 
power to deal death even while he was 
sleeping? So far as I knew he might. 

We were taken back to our cells. 
There was a long period of waiting. We 
saw only the guards for many hours. 
Work had ceased. The chattering boys 
had taken themselves to their separate 
homes, which consisted of branches of 
the cavern off the main stream. 

Professor Peterson was highly ex- 
cited. He kept talking in terms of 
faraway races and cultures. He was 
very curious about these superstitions, 
and wondered if they, like many of 
the artifacts of this region, were related 
to those of the early European cavemen. 

He compared their tools, their wea- 
pons, and their art, and declared these 
people must have a definite kinship with 
the Cro-Magnon cultures of a few thou- 
sand years ago. 

Now I was impatient with Peterson. 
I wanted to get out. I felt sure that 
Steve had escaped or would, soon. 

But could I get Professor Peterson 
to help us lay a plan for escape? It 
was next to impossible. You would 
think he was a treasure hunter who had 
already come into his caveful of pre- 
cious gems, from the way he was talk- 
ing. 

“Those dots along the vrall — did you 
notice them, Jim?” he asked. 

“Fancy ornaments, all right,” I said, 
“but how does that help us get away?” 

“Those dots came to an end right 
there in the middle of the Red Room,” 
Shorty recalled. 

“But why should they? Why didn’t 
the artist carry them on along the whole 
wall? There must be some reason. And 



their stone dishes. Have you studied 
them carefully, Jim? I never saw any 
like them outside a museum. Once when 
I was in Pleidelberg looking over the 
old Cro-Magnon relics — ” 

Shorty broke in with a troublesome 
topic that had been bothering me all 
along. 

“This business of the King that don’t 
do nothing but sleep — I don’t get it. 
What makes him sleep so much?” 

“I don’t know,” said Peterson. 
“That’s another thing I’d like to find 
out before we leave.” 

“What gets me,” said Shorty, “is that 
Veeva is married to such a lazy goof. 
You’d think a girl like her wouldn’t 
stand for it.” 

“I quite agree with you,” said Peter- 
son. 

CHORTY pursued this point. “Gosh, 
just think of it. Here she’s been 
all gone all these weeks and when she 
comes back and they have a celebration 
for her and everything what does the 
King do? He keeps right on sleeping.” 
The professor said, “If you boys 
weren’t in such a hurry to get away, we 
might pick up some of the most colorful 
ethnological data ever discovered. Don’t 
you see what we have here — a rich vein 
of primitive culture. Somehow it has 
escaped the erosions of time. The mod- 
ern age hasn’t touched it. It’s pure and 
unadulterated and beautiful in its sim- 
plicity. It may hold for science the 
answer to thousands of mysteries.” 
Shortly blinked his bugging eyes. 
“Could you say that over?” 

“I mean,” said Peterson, “that if we 
learned about these ceremonies we 
might go back to the big universities of 
Europe and America. They would like 
to know about these things. This ritual 
of dreams is the most innocent artifice 
I’ve ever run across.” 

“The thing that’s got me going round 
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and round,” I said, “is their talk about 
time. You’d think that they’d lived 
here for ages.” 

“Perhaps they have.” 

“But these folks haven’t. You know 
this girl Veeva can’t be more than 
twenty or twenty-two years old.” 

“My guess is eighteen,” said Shorty. 
“Anyway,” I persisted, “she talks 
like she’d lived a thousand years.” 
There was a long silence. 

“I wonder where Steve and Lord 
Lorruth are?” Shorty murmured 
drowsily. 

“Under a mound of ice somewhere, 
frozen to death,” I offered out of a 
growing mental gloom. 

“I wonder if Lady Lucille is plumb 
crazy for keeps.” 

“She’s probably chasing the Frabbel 
brothers with a knife.” 

“It’d serve ’em right,” Shorty 
grunted. “I wonder ... I wonder if 
the King and Veeva were happy to- 
gether before he went to sleep ... I 
wonder if he could ride a trick mule.” 
“It’s a curious pattern,” Professor 
Peterson resumed presently, as if he 
had wakened up the middle of a half- 
completed lecture, “but as you gentle- 
men doubtless know, primitive people 
are the most frightened people in the 
world. They live by their fears. They 
build up their whole religion over some 
peculiar obsession. The slightest inci- 
dent may be magnified into a powerful 
taboo. And it’s happened here un- 
doubtedly.” 

“You mean their fear of enemy?” 
I asked. 

“That’s it,” said Peterson. “Some- 
how they have associated the six month 
darkness with the approaching of dan- 
gers. It may have started ages ago 
but now look what a silly belief they 
are nurturing. Each time the year’s 
sunlight disappears they insist that the 
enemy is again upon them. They are 



waiting for the time that a permanent 
light will come.” 

A GUARD, followed by a squad of 
boys, came trudging toward our 
alcove. 

“Prisoners, where are you? Prisoners, 
where are you?” The guard went over 
his little sing-song rhythm. “Come out. 
Veeva wants to see you. Follow me.” 

His squad opened our doors, and he 
turned and walked off, confident that we 
would follow him. We did. 

The Queen herself rode across the 
vast Red Room to meet us. 

“Come, follow me. I promised that 
you would meet the King.” 

“Is he awake?” Shorty blurted an- 
xiously. 

The girl laughed. “We can’t wait 
for that. I’ve been waiting for thou- 
sands of years for him to awaken.” 

“Thousands?” the professor asked 
gravely. 

“Thousands,” said Veeva. 

Shorty jumped at the chance to pur- 
sue this topic. 

“Thousands of years. Gee-Wilikins. 
Did he tell you it would be like that, 
or did you just figure he was droppin’ 
down fer an afternoon nap?” 

“I’ve never talked with him,” the 
girl said. 

“Never?” I gasped. “But at the 
time you married him you must have 
at least said ‘I do’ or something.” 

Veeva smiled at me and gave a funny 
little toss of her head as if these mat- 
ters didn’t concern her too much. 

“I’ve no particular recollection of 
getting married to him. I only know 
that his sleep began before the cere- 
mony, and he’s never been awake 
since.” 

passage from the Red Room 
led into a narrow winding tunnel. 
Soon we were ascending steps that were 
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hewn out of the brightest pink stone. 
The walls, too, were a luminous pink. 
The color lent a magic to this winding 
stairway. 

When we reached the top of the 
ascent, we seemed to be in complete 
darkness. Then our eyes adjusted, and 
the scene became half-visible. We were 
in a round blue-walled chamber, as 
spherical as if it had been cut with 
a diamond point. 

Thin lines of deep blue light en- 
circled us like windings of luminous 
blue wire. The room was about fifty- 
five feet wide. The ceiling was lost 
in the steamy blue darkness. A few 
stone benches could be seen, lined 
around the circular wall. 

We spoke in whispers. Every breath, 
every whisper, every footstep echoed 
round and round. 

“The Firemakers are here,” said 
Veeva. “They are watching Gandl.” 

“Is he sleeping?” Shorty asked. 

“That’s all he does. It is such a 
sleep that you will think him dead,” 
said Veeva. “But he is the King.” 

To her, that explained everything. 

“How do you know that the Fire- 
makers haven’t killed him?” 

Shorty’s suggestion was shocking to 
Veeva. She was quick with a confident 
answer— an answer which was packed 
with superstition. “They wouldn’t dare. 
If they thought of such a thing, the 
King himself would strike them dead. 
He sleeps with a jeweled dagger at his 
side.” 

“I see,” said Professor Peterson, 
choosing to stifle any further ques- 
tions from Shorty. When the profes- 
sor found a guarded moment he whis- 
pered a bit of advice to us. We must 
not say things that would suggest any 
doubt to Veeva’s faith in the King. 

“Only Gandl has cut through this 
maze,” Peterson warned us. “The girl 
is as saturated with it as the Fire- 



makers themselves.” 

We sat on the stone benches, staring 
at the deep gloom in the center of the 
room. We were in the King’s presence 
now. He was there on the coffin-shaped 
resting place, Veeva assured us, though 
I could scarcely see anything until she 
led us to the middle of the room. 

The unbelievable was at hand. There 
lay Gandl on a simple slab of stone. 
That was his bed, right beside the 
King’s. It was a full step lower and 
it made me wonder whether a King’s 
dreams flowed downhill. 

Now I could make out the figure of 
the King, a long slender form of dark- 
ness upon the highly ornamented bed of 
stone. For the moment I did not scru- 
tinize his features, being more con- 
cerned with Gandl. 

The light was too dim for me to be 
sure Gandl was breathing. He was as 
still as death. My heart skipped a beat. 
Could it be that the sleeping King had 
already acted? 

But how could he? It was silly for 
me to fall into the spell of these ignorant 
superstitions. The power of any King, 
sleeping or awake, lies in the belief of 
his people in him. 

We moved from Gandl to the more 
ornamental bed. The moment of meet- 
ing was at hand. 

Veeva stood before us. Her manner 
was reverent. She was motioning us to 
look down upon this figure. This un- 
doubtedly was the only person in the 
world to whom she was subject. 

Then we gazed down at the shadows. 
I could make out a little dagger, bright 
with jewels, lying at the King’s side. 
But the King was nothing more nor 
less than an old gray skeleton, crum- 
bling in decay. 

POR a few minutes I did not realize 

what perils were impending. It was 
all silence that prevailed in this chilled 
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room of the cave. It was a frightening 
silence. 

The King had Iain there for thou- 
sands of years, a heap of dry bones. 
And yet, by the strange miracle of iron- 
bound tradition, he was the ruler of this 
lost civilization. And now once more he 
was about to exert his will. 

The Firemakers sat rigidly, their 
cruel eyes burning fiercely through the 
darkness. They were like statues, but 
one could not easily forget that they 
were present. Peterson, Shorty and I 
retired to the farther end of the rounded 
room. I had edged around until the 
sight of Gandl came clearly. A dim light 
glinted off his profile, and there was a 
slow rhythmic breathing evident in the 
turning of reflected light over the iron 
muscles of his chest. 

Shorty whispered to me, “How in hell 
can the King kill him?” 

“The King can’t.” 

The round walls of the room echoed 
our whispers, and we dared say no 
more. But suddenly this whole situa- 
tion came clear to me. I saw the ritual 
for what it was — gross superstition. 
And to think I had almost fallen for it! 

Yes, the Firemakers had everything 
their way. All they needed to do was 
to destroy Gandl and their authority 
would remain unchallenged. They 
would destroy Gandl and somehow 
make the people believe the King had 
done it. 

A sound of footsteps intruded. The 
boys were coming. Their chattering 
voices hushed as they approached the 
door of the King’s room. I saw the 
tallest Firemaker gesture to his fellows 
to remain seated. Then he crossed to 
the entrance. 

“What do you want?” 

There was a low jumble of conversa- 
tion in the language I could not under- 
stand. The tall Firemaker appeared 
to be relieved. He turned to his fellows. 



“The ice roof is crumbling three 
rooms beyond the red corridor. Go! All 
help is needed.” He turned to us. “You, 
too. Your help is needed at once. Fol- 
low the boys.” 

Terrifying chills raced through my 
spine. Nothing had frightened me more 
than the falling during our descent. I 
knew the ceilings could not be stable 
when there were such frequent evi- 
dences of breaks and faults in the over- 
head ice. And so for an instant I was 
taken in. We all moved toward the 
door — all except the tall Firemaker, 
who sauntered back, intent on remain- 
ing here. 

I acted on impulse. I rolled under 
a low shelf of rock that had been left 
for a bench. Here the darkness was 
complete. The Firemaker could not 
see me. 

He paced uneasily until the voices of 
the retreating party faded away. Finally 
he sat down on the stone bench. Again 
everything was deathly silent. 

I hardly dared breathe. Among these 
round walls the slightest sound was 
dreadfully magnified. But I had a ter- 
rifying curiosity that made me want to 
crawl the length of this hiding place to 
make sure no one else was with me. 
A foolish thought. I had seen everyone 
go. There were only the four of us now 
— the tall Firemaker, and Gandl asleep, 
the dead King, and myself. 

Was Gandl asleep? 

The tall Firemaker was asking him- 
self that question too, I knew. He must 
have been in doubt, or he would have 
committed a murder on the spot. Now 
he sauntered to the doorway, and his 
footsteps could be heard retreating 
down the hall. 

This was perfect. It gave me a 
chance to know whether Gandl was 
asleep or only pretending. I made the 
most of my opportunity I crawled out 
of my shadowy hiding-place and crept 
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over to Gandl’s side. 

“Listen, Gandl. It’s me, Jim Mc- 
Clurg. I am here watching you. There’s 
no one on guard now except the tall 
Firemaker. Do you hear me?” 

Gandl made no response other than 
a slight change in the rhythm of his 
breathing. 

“I have something to say to you,” I 
persisted. “You know their proposition. 
The King is supposed to whisper his 
will to you. But you know he can’t 
do that. It’s impossible. Do you hear 
me?” 

CHAPTER XXII 

Gandl Hears the King 

^ANDL breathed drowsily. “Go 
ahead. I’m listening. Are you the 
King?” 

“It’s me, Jim McClurg. Are you go- 
ing to lie here and let them kill you?” 

Such a heaviness of sleep was upon 
him that he must have been having 
nightmares. From his mumbling I 
gathered that he thought I was the King 
and that he welcomed my whisper. 

“They are going to kill me if I don’t 
get your message. They think you 
won’t speak to me because I am a 
rebel.” 

That was my cue. I could not pass 
it by. 

I whispered in a heavy authoritative 
accent that I thought a king might use : 

“I am the King. I am talking with 
you, Gandl. Have you ever heard me 
before?” 

“No, never. I have only pretended. 
This is the first time your voice has 
reached me. I never believed in you. I 
thought you were nothing but Death.” 

“But you do hear me now, and I have 
many things to say to you.” 

“I’m listening.” 

“First of all, you were right to leave 



this place and visit the lands beyond. 
Now that you have come back, you 
must tell these people what you have 
seen. There are no enemies abroad.” 

Gandl murmured happily, “No 
enemy. That’s what I told them. I did 
not find anyone in the outside world 
who was not a friend.” Then his tone 
changed. “But you are asleep, and if 
there are no enemies, why don’t you 
awaken?” 

This question stumped me. I had 
run into a trap of my own making, but 
I took a long chance. 

“I can’t awaken. I am dead. Whether 
enemies come or go, I shall always re- 
main in a state of death. But you, 
Gandl, you must lead the people out of 
their ignorance.” 

“Have I the power? The Firemakers 
would not let me — ” 

“You must over-rule them,” I com- 
manded. 

“Does Veeva know that you are 
dead?” 

“If you tell her that I have come to 
you in this dream, giving you my last 
message, she will believe.” 

“I will tell her,” said Gandl, “but 
will she not be heartbroken?” 

My heart almost stopped beating as 
I realized what power lay in my hands 
at this moment. But I had already 
plunged, and if my trick failed, I would 
have earned death already. So I replied 
to Gandl with the bold answer that in- 
flamed my mind. 

“You must tell her that it is time 
for her to choose a new king.” 

“A new king ... a new king . . .” 

Gandl drifted back into the deep 
mists of sleep 

I started to crawl back to the side 
of the room, but something stopped me. 
Echoing footsteps; the Firemaker was 
returning. I hastily hid myself under 
Gandl’s low bed beside the resting place 
of the King. For many minutes I 
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watched the sandaled feet of the tall 
Firemaker as he walked around. 

“Sleeping well, my friend?” the Fire- 
maker whispered. Gandi made no re- 
sponse. 

“The ice is falling in some of the 
rooms beyond. There is danger.” 

This suggestion apparently made no 
impression on the sleeping rebel. But 
I knew that the Firemaker was testing 
to make sure that his victim was sound 
asleep. 

The sandaled feet came near to the 
stone bed right before my eyes. I knew 
that the Firemaker was hovering over 
Gandi now. From the stain of the angles 
I guessed that he was reaching. 

Then I heard a metallic scraping over 
the King’s resting place. That was the 
little jeweled dagger. The Firemaker 
had picked it up. Now he was taking 
a stance, his feet wide apart. The mo- 
ment was at hand. 

T STRUCK with all ray force. My 

right arm swung like a maUet against 
the Firemaker’s left ankle. With a flash 
of light, a silver sandal swept upward 
and the tall man went down. His metal 
bracelets clanked against the floor. 

I rolled out from under the stone. 
My eyes were sharp for signs of the 
jeweled dagger, and my hands groped. 
But my only advantage was another 
strike at his ankles, and for the second 
time I hurled him off balance. 

Then I saw that the weapon of death 
was still in his hand. He was bounding 
up, coming at me. In the dimness he 
was but three spots of light — a pair of 
fiery eyes and the gleaming blade. 

I was on my feet now, and instantly 
I raced away to the far side of the ele- 
vated resting place of the King. 

In doing so I left Gandi unprotected, 
and the poor fellow was still sleeping. 
How fatigued he must have been from 
his journey over the ice wilderness, or 



was he perhaps sleeping into death? 
Once more the grip of this underworld 
magic was upon him. Strange, that such 
thoughts could paralyze me in the brief 
seconds that held the fate of Veeva and 
her people in the balance. 

Above all, Gandi must not be killed. 
For that would restore the Firemakers 
to power and exalt them and magnify 
their glory for generations to come. 

The Firemaker glided to the edge of 
Gandl’s stone bed, like a bird about to 
take flight. He was plunging over the 
top to me. Gandi and the King were 
merely his stepping-stones. Veeva 
should have seen that! 

With upraised arm he plunged down 
at me. I flung myself at his feet once 
more, and he went sprawling across the 
floor. To my horror, some of the bones 
from the dusty old skeleton fell with 
him, for he had tripped over the King 
in crossing. As he lay there, momen- 
tarily stunned by his fall, I could see 
the decaying bones of the King’s hand 
lying across his metal sandal. Some- 
how, that glimpse struck home. Even 
as I rushed forward, impelled to cap- 
ture the dagger, I paused long enough 
to fling a hand at that bit of skeleton. 
It scooted under the stone bed. 

That was a costly moment. I might 
have had my hands on the dagger, but 
the tall Firemaker was coming back 
into action in a flash. He rolled away 
from me and bounded up on his feet. 
I think I got in three or four blows over 
his head and back before he could 
wheel on me. 

Instantly the chase was on again, and 
I was retreating. The room fairly 
roared with the noise of battle. It was 
enough to wake the King from the 
dead. How many times we ran around 
the regal resting-place, I do not know. 

My moments were numbered. Once 
the blade ripped down across the back 
of my hand. My feet were like lead, 
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it seemed, and my breath was gone. I 
seemed to be guiding myself more by 
sound than sight, keeping out of range 
of the shadowy form, scowling and 
panting and growling threats in weird 
words that I could not misunderstand. 

Then I picked up the only weapon 
I could lay my hands on — A bone 
from the resting place of the King. I 
hurled a thigh-bone full into the Fire- 
maker’s face. For an instant he stag- 
gered, then I was upon him, clutching 
the gaunt wrist which was frozen upon 
the dagger. We struggled back and 
forth in a deadlock. Once the tip of 
the blade cut the side of my neck. Un- 
til that moment I had hoped to knock 
out my enemy somehow, without doing 
him mortal injury. But it was kill or 
be killed. 

Summoning all my strength, I forced 
him over the King’s resting place. He 
tripped, and his long, shadowy body 
fell. I threw him on a twist. His 
elbow was under him as he went down, 
and the dagger plunged up through his 
chest. 

CHAPTER XXIII 

Gandl's Farewell to the King 

T_TE was quiet. I shrank back to the 
wall, rubbing my hands, terrified 
over the hideous thing I had done. 

I waited. There were no further 
sounds of breathing. Those little mur- 
murings came from Gandl. I wonder 
what weird nightmares he had endured 
during his battle. 

I could hear his voice becoming dis- 
tinct. 

‘T will tell them,” he said, “that you 
are dead. Veeva must choose another 
king. That’s what I will tell them.” 

His words brought me to my senses. 
There was no time to lose. Even now 
I could hear a growing clamor of voices 



from a distance. The other Firemakers 
were returning. Again I whispered: 
“You are right, Gandl. I, the King, 
am at last dead. But I must whisper 
to you one more secret. There was 
one Firemaker who would not believe 
what you are about to tell them. And 
so, as my last act, I have killed him. 
You must tell the others I have done 
this, and they will believe.” 

I hastily dragged the body of the tall 
Firemaker to the side of the room 
where he had previously stationed him- 
self. His fur clothing had absorbed a 
part of his blood, so that no trail was 
left. 

I returned to the King’s resting 
place and recovered the skeletal hand. 
It was almost complete. One of the 
bones of the lower arm was attached, 
part of the little finger was missing. I 
closed this cluster of bones around the 
handle of the dagger, which still hung 
in the dead Firemaker’s chest. 

By the time the party returned the 
scene was in order. I was hidden. I 
held my breath, listened. 

Veeva and the most loyal of her Fire- 
makers were the first to arrive. They 
paused in the doorway. Gandl was 
mumbling. 

“He is still asleep,” Veeva said. 
“Can you see him?” 

“Our eyes will adjust to the light in 
a moment,” said the friendly Fire- 
maker. “Come- — I will lead you to him. 
He is talking in his sleep.” 

The low mumbling went on for sev- 
eral minutes, and I could hear Veeva 
whispering to her companion as they 
tried to make out what Gandl was 
saying. 

“Yes, I have heard your message,” 
Gandl said. “Are you gone now? . . . 
Are you gone? . . . Come back, O 
King, and say these words to them. I 
am afraid they won’t believe me. They 
call me a rebel. . . . What, you assure 
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me that they will believe?” 

Other Firemakers appeared at the 
doorway and waited there, listening to 
this weird, one-sided communication. 
Veeva whispered to them to stay back. 

“He is talking with' the King. He is 
receiving some very strange message. 
He thinks we will not believe him be- 
cause he is a rebel.” 

The friendly Firemaker added in an 
impressive voice, “Of course we will be- 
lieve him. We have no other choice. 
Listen! I can almost hear the King 
whispering to him myself.” 

“Yes, O King!” Gandl murmured 
softly. “I will tell them that you have 
performed your last acts of service. . . . 
You have killed a Firemaker who would 
have refused to believe. . . . Yes, I 
understand. Your service is done. You 
are destroying yourself. . . . Farewell, 
0 King!” 

T WAITED until the murdered body 
was discovered, to make sure the cir- 
cumstantial evidence was accepted. 
This, I knew, would be the supreme test 
of the Firemakers’ faith in their own 
superstitions. 

They were horrified, shocked, but 
unsuspecting. 

I was satisfied. The evidence was 
scanty, and details couldn’t be observed 
under the dim light. But Gandl, still 
lost in his dreamy trance, was behav- 
ing so perfectly that the^observers were 
forced to listen to him. They were con- 
vinced that he was echoing the words 
of the King. 

But now the King was only a scat- 
tered pile of bones. 

No wonder, then, that Gandl kept 
calling for the King to come back and 
tell him more. 

The alarming presence of the mur- 
dered Firemaker served to reinforce 
their superstitions rather than shake 
them. 



“That’s what comes of doubting,” 
whispered the friendliest of the Fire- 
makers, and the others listened to him 
respectfully. “This man, our Fire- 
maker brother, remained here intending 
to supervise the conference of dreams. 
His doubt of Gandl, the Rebel, was 
likewise a doubt of the King. In fact, 
he hoped tc discredit Gandl’s report. 
And so — the King has spoken with the 
dagger.” 

There were murmurs of approval. 
A spell of awe held the group in a frigid 
grip. Any shaky faiths became solid on 
the spot. 

And there I had my answer. Were 
the Firemakers sincere in their belief 
that this heap of dry bones held power 
over life and death? Indeed they were, 
if the King was in a mood to stab them 
for insincerity. 

The bony hand still clung to the dag- 
ger, and several Firemakers kept 
watching for fear it might move. 

Gradually these listeners pieced to- 
gether the low mumblings of Gandl, and 
they realized what a tremendous event 
had taken place. The King had per- 
formed his last official act and had gone 
into a final death voluntarily. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

The Queen Is Interrupted 

“/^UR poor bereaved Queen!” the 
Firemakers began to whisper. 
“How can she endure this great sor- 
row?” 

That was when I discreetly removed 
myself from the scene. I was a 
trembling mass of nerves, with just 
enough self-control to keep myself 
hidden. I couldn’t stand to hear any 
more. I had bet on superstition and 
won. I had murdered and got away 
with it. But when these men began 
overflowing with condolences for Veeva 
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because a rattly old skeleton had been 
knocked to pieces — when they referred 
to it as her dear husband — well, it 
was all I could do to hold back an out- 
burst of wild, taunting nervous 
laughter. 

I slipped along through the dark cor- 
ridors and hid myself whenever there 
was danger of meeting a group of boys 
or a stray workman. For once the 
thought of being locked securely in a 
cell was very appealing. 

I found an icy spring of water back 
in a remote branch of the cavern, and 
there I bathed my wounds. My neck 
had scarcely bled, but I had gone to no 
end of trouble to avoid leaving blood 
tracks from my ripped hand. 

I remained in hiding, and whiled the 
hours away in rest and troubled dreams. 
All the literary gems I had ever read 
about murder marched through my 
mind in a gruesome procession. 

Four errand boys discovered me, 
finally, and demanded to know what I 
was doing here. I convinced them that 
I had lost my way. 

“We carry words from your friend,” 
one of them said. 

Out of their broken English I was 
made to understand that Steve and 
Lord Lorruth — the latter in disguise — 
had made the perilous trip out over the 
ice with a party of workers — “To take 
big furs to some woman on ship. Much 
mad woman.” 

“How much mad?” I asked. 

“Big much mad. Want more big 
furs.” 

“Did Steve and Lord Lorruth tell her 
they would bring her some more?” 

“Tell her nothing. Lay furs on ice 
near ship. Hurry back. Woman yell 
at them, mad like falling stones.” 

“Then Steve and Lord Lorruth came 
back here?” I asked. 

“Yes. Now in big Red Room to 
hear Queen make speech.” 



There were several thousand per- 
sons on hand, I found, listening to the 
pronouncements of Veeva the Queen. 
By borrowing a suit of furs from some 
native who didn’t happen to be at home, 
I was able to edge my way into the 
vast assembly without attracting any 
attention whatsoever. 

The honors for the departed King 
had already been sung. The Firemaker 
had been buried with a few guarded 
words of praise, I learned, and with 
some well-placed warnings about the 
dangers of trifling with authority. 

So this part of the meeting was a 
public expression of sympathy for 
Veeva. 

As much of it as I could understand 
burned me up with disgust. The ab- 
surdity of it! Veeva must be persuaded 
to choose a new King at once, to forget 
her awful grief! 

Grief for that dusty pile of bones! 

What would she choose for her new 
King? Another skeleton? I hoped she 
would pick a bright and shiny one, one 
that she could at least see in the eternal 
darkness of that round room of dreams. 

The girl was speaking now. 

lyrY SARCASTIC thoughts melted 
away at the sound of her voice. 
What magical beauty was hers! She 
was mounting a stairway that had been 
hewn in the side of the wall, and the 
glow of colored light sifted over her 
lovely face and form. 

Whitey the Tiger was with her. It 
would bound a few steps ahead. But 
whenever she paused to speak, it would 
stand motionless, attentive. 

The stairs led to a little balcony 
carved in the wall. Here, thirty feet 
above the crowd, Veeva and the white 
tiger were highlighted by a glow of pink 
light from the surrounding wall. 

My worshipful trance was inter- 
rupted by a low-whispered conversation 
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of a group of natives close at hand. One 
of the Firemakers was among them. 

“The falling ice from three rooms be- 
yond? No, it was nothing serious,” he 
assured them. “I regret that I left the 
King’s dream to investigate it.” 

“But some are saying that more 
breaks are coming in a straight path 
toward this hall.” 

“We’ve been patching breaks for 
thousands of years,” said the Fire- 
maker. “Any King worthy of our beau- 
tiful queen will protect us.” 

The whispered talk was lost to me, 
for I was crowding forward to be nearer 
Veeva. 

The bumping within my heart was 
like the pounding sea. A new daring 
had filled me. For Gandl and I had 
done murder. What act of boldness 
was I not capable of— /or myself? 

As I crowded forward I wondered 
whether Steve and the rest of the party 
were searching for me. Now that the 
furs had been recovered for Lady 
Lucille, would she not demand that we 
set sail for home the minute the winter 
ice began to break? 

Undoubtedly Steve and Lord Lorruth 
had returned only to round up Peterson 
and Shorty and me. Well, I wasn’t 
ready to go. Not just yet. My eyes 
were feasting on the most gorgeous ob- 
ject of art that I ever hoped to see, and 
a new fire was leaping within me. 

Veeva’s words flowed on like music. 
Most of the talk I couldn’t understand. 
But the crowd was liking it, and their 
admiration for such a queen was won- 
derful to see. 

She looked down at me and for an 
instant her words stopped, and she 
smiled faintly. Whitey leaped up to 
place his forepaws on the rail. Veeva 
, recovered her broken sentence and went 
on, and Whitey relaxed. 

In that moment I was saying to my- 
self, “Before I leave this place I’m go- 



ing to tell her. She may laugh, she may 
pity me, she may have me imprisoned 
in ice, but before she has time to think 
about that new King, I’ll have her know 
I’m desperately in love — ” 

My thoughts broke off, for my eyes 
chanced to fall upon a group of digni- 
taries. There was Gandl among them, 
looking squarely at me. He may have 
read my thoughts. Or he may have 
sensed, with me, that someone’s destiny 
was in the balance. 

At any rate I guessed, in that in- 
stant, who the next King would be. I 
realized that the only thing that had 
stood between Veeva and Gandl in the 
past was the trifling difference between 
faith and skepticism. 

Now, at last, Gandl might enjoy the 
full favor of these people, even though 
he was a rebel. For had the old King 
not done a murder in his behalf? They 
thought so. 

Now Veeva repeated an announce- 
ment in English, and I caught my 
breath. 

“When I speak to you again from 
these stairs, I will tell you who is to be 
the new King. But I cannot tell you 
now — for I do not know.” 

She concluded with a merry laugh, 
and the crowd laughed with her. 

It was a welcome note of gaiety, the 
first that I had heard for many hours. 
But it was cut short. 

CHAPTER XXV 
The Queen Recalls 

A HALF-TON slab of ice, bulging 
from a crack in the vertical wall, 
dropped. The crowd surged back as 
the ice struck with a crash and a spray 
of splinters. 

There was a momentary vibration 
underfoot. The earth was trembling. 
A spider-web of cracks appeared in the 
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wall. Suddenly a section of the narrow 
stone stairs was falling. 

Screams rang above the rumble of 
falling stones. The crowd became a 
flowing tide racing out of the path of 
danger. 

But there was no general avalanche. 
The massive luminous walls defied the 
shudder. Only the fragile structures 
felt the shock. — the wall ornaments, the 
carved shelves, the arcades and the 
ceremonial stairs. And there was 

Veeva — 

“Kroff! Kroff!” The cry rang 
through the big room. It was the na- 
tive word for “Jump!” 

Just as the upper-stairs and tiny bal- 
cony rattled and cracked and broke 
loose, Veeva acted. 

She leaped to the back of Whitey 
and slapped him on the neck. He 
pushed off with his paws and flew for 
the floor. 

In that split second I saw a stray 
rock bounce from the wall and strike 
Veeva on the side of the head. That 
was why she fell. The crowd screamed. 
They couldn’t understand it — Veeva 
the Queen falling from her mount in 
midair. 

The tiger, I was later told, made a 
most graceful landing, and whirled 
about in surprise to see what had hap- 
pened to its burden. 

But I did not see. I was one of the 
few persons close enough to help break 
Veeva’s fall. I rushed into the path of 
her descent with outstretched arms. We 
fell in a heap. 

I was slow regaining my feet, if my 
memory serves me. But I was in no 
hurry, now, for Veeva was in my arms. 
An}rway I did manage to get up, and 
they tell me that I wouldn’t let anyone 
help me as I carried her to the station of 
a native physician. 

They tell me, too, that in spite of the 
crowd I kept murmuring soft words to 



her and kissing her. Shorty was some- 
where in the Crowd, and I was to hear 
from him later about this matter. 

But what I chiefly remembered was 
that the crowd kept swarming around, 
directing me to an elegant room with 
luminous copper-colored walls, and that 
everyone was clamoring to know 
whether Veeva was all right. Her eyes 
were only half open, and her long fine 
hair floated against my bare shoulder, 
and she weighed lightly in my arms. 
She seemed to be telling the crowd that 
everything was all right by waving her 
hand weakly. 

Hours later it was a quiet little party 
that surrounded the Queen of the Ice, 
lying quietly on the couch. 

Back in the corner of the elegantly 
carved room was Whitey, ever silent, 
ever attentive. If Shorty could only 
have been half as mannerly! He was 
forever wanting to talk when I wanted 
to talk. 

But the substance of that memorable 
conversation was between Professor 
Peterson and Veeva. 

Veeva was still in a sort of stupor 
from the blow on her head. But she 
was talking — talking lucidly of many 
things. 

“I’ll want some of you to bear wit- 
ness to these words,” Professor Peterson 
whispered to us. “We’re hearing some 
confession at last. She would never 
speak so frankly if she weren’t out of 
her head.” 

^ANDL’S eyes shone as he listened 
to these secret revelations. Part 
of the time Lord Lorruth and Steve 
Pound were present. And Shorty and 
I never missed a word. 

“If you are still grieving over the 
loss of the King,” said Professor Peter- 
son to the girl, “I hope you will accept 
our sympathy.” 

“Most of all I am worried,” said 
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Veeva, “about the woman on the ship. 
I have feelings that she means to harm 
me. . . . But I am not shaken by the 
loss of the King.” 

She talked on slowly, and her soft 
eyes seemed to be seeing pictures on the 
copper-hued ceiling. “I am grieving 
only for the people who trusted the 
King and believed in him.” 

“But aren’t you grieving as a wife?” 

“Why should I? Was he ever a hus- 
band to me? Have I ever heard his 
voice? Has he been anything but a 
symbol during all these past genera- 
tions?” 

“Then you have never been in love 
with him?” I asked. “Even when you 
married him?” 

“That marriage,” said Veeva, “is 
something I could never really under- 
stand. Did I ever tell you that I re- 
membered a marriage ceremony?” 

“You said it happened thousands of 
years ago, but — ” 

Shorty interrupted me. “But how 
could it?” 

“That was an earlier me — an earlier 
Queen Veeva — one that I do not re- 
member at all. I have only been told 
that it was me.” 

“Then you are not thousands of years 
old?” I asked. 

“No.” 

“Betcha you’re not a day over eigh- 
teen,” said Shorty. 

“I am supposed to be twenty-two 
thousand years old,” said Veeva. “That 
was what the Firemakers told me when 
I was a little girl. They said I had been 
the Queen of the Ice all that time, and 
I would go on being Queen for thou- 
sands more years. But I know that 
this body of mine will die someday. 
And then — ” 

“You will keep on living?” Shorty 
asked. 

“I’ll be dead — as dead as anyone — 
all except my name. Some other little 



girl will become Queen Veeva, and the 
Firemakers will give her Whitey and 
teach her to ride, and she will learn to 
defend herself — ” 

“And to change voices into ice pris- 
ons?” Professor Peterson asked. 

“That is not my doing,” said Veeva. 
“It is one of Whitey’s secrets. The 
other is his magical warmth. He is like 
these colorful walls that send out rays 
of light. But Whitey does not make 
light, he makes warmth — ” 

“Electrical,” the professor inter- 
polated. 

“And when he wants to he can make 
voices freeze. I do not know how.” 

Lord Lorruth added his comment. He 
was not sure that anyone would ever 
know just how Whitey achieved this 
special miracle, but he was convinced 
that the tiger put the talent to good use. 
It was the rogues of his own party who 
had failed to heed warnings and had 
brought an icy death over themselves 
trying to to take advantage of Veeva. 

“Is the tiger thousands of years old?” 
Shorty asked. 

“No, he is simply the last of a 
strain,” said Veeva. 

^ANDL nodded. When he was a 
small boy there were three such 
tigers, and there were stables for many 
more. He believed that this particular 
species had come down through the 
ages as friends of his own race, adapting 
to the ice the same as the people had 
adapted. 

“That is true,” said Veeva. “We 
have had them for our pets all these 
twenty-two thousand years. That is a 
part of the Queen Veeva memory that 
has been told to me.” 

Her eyelids wavered and fell closed. 

“She wants to sleep,” I whispered. 
“We’d better leave her.” 

We drifted out to the great spacious 
corridor beyond the entrance. Shorty 
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tried to be the last one out, but I herded 
him along to make sure he didn’t linger. 
Then — 

“Jim,” Veeva called softly. “There’s 
something I want to say to you.” 

My heart leaped, and my voice was 
gone. I returned to her bedside. It was 
almost the only moment I had ever 
been alone with her. 

Well, once she had helped me up a 
snowy mountainside, and once she had 
stood at the door of my prison cell — 
“I just wanted to thank you for — 
for catching me ... I might have been 
killed . . . It’s all coming back now. 
You carried me in here, didn’t you?” 
“With all my heart,” I said, and I 
was suddenly bending down whispering 
to her, looking into her eyes, holding 
her lovely face in my hands. “I’ve a 
thousand things to tell you, Veeva — ” 
“I have ten thousand years to listen, 
Jim,” she said with a taunting laugh, 
“but your voice won’t last that long.” 
Why did she have to say that? She 
seemed to be telling me; “I am the 
Queen, with all the power, and you are 
one of these fickle males who try to 
make love to me. But you are my pass- 
ing amusement, a thing of the moment. 
My life will go on for thousands of 
years.” 

Yes, she was herself again, and all 
those honest revelations she had made 
while out of her head were forced into 
hiding. 

“All right, live on for ten thousand 
years,” I said almost angrily. “Live a 
million years! Every minute of it I’ll 
be madly in love with' you.” 

I lifted her into my arms and kissed 
her. I have no way of describing just 
how I kissed her, except to say I meant 
this to be a moment she wouldn’t forget 
in a million years. 

“You’d better go, Jim,” she said. 

As I walked away she was not laugh- 
ing. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



A King Is Chosen 



'^HE thousands of people who made 
up this kingdom were as interested 
as any public is in the affairs of its 
government and its leading personali- 
ties. 



This world was agog with excitement 
over the cashing in of the old King, as 
I have noted. At first this overshadowed 
the other phase of the double-barrelled 
explosion — the strange execution of the 
tall Firemaker. 

But whereas the whole upheaval 
seemed to have been buried and covered 
over for keeps under the soft blanket 
of the memorial rituals, there was 
something under cover that wouldn’t 
stay down. Namely, the personal con- 
victions and ideals of one rebel named 
Gandl. 



Yes, all his mutter ings in his sleep, 
planted there by my suggestions, had 
been accepted. Those sleepy words 
had been just coherent enough to ex- 
plain why the King was scattered all 
over the floor and why his hand bones 
clung to a dagger that the dead Fire- 
maker wore in his heart. 

But Gandl had had a most rude 
awakening from that bad dream. His 
bewilderment had prevented his saying 
much at first. Now, days later, the 
rumor was growing that Gandl pri- 
vately denied his part in the affair. 

“The King killed a Firemaker in de- 
fense of Gandl,” the people would say. 
“But Gandl won’t admit it. . . . He 
belittles himself. ... He says he is not 
sure that the King ever gave him any 
messages. He always listened, as a 
King’s Advisor should, but he is not 
sure he ever heard.” 

The rumors troubled many people, 
especially those who believed that 
Gandl had a chance to be King. 
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“The old King virtually placed the 
mantle upon him,” they would argue. 
But for some reason Gandl still would 
not interest himself in promoting the 
traditions. The Firemakers were help- 
less. They wanted to condemn him for 
blasphemies, but they were afraid. 

As for Gandl, his chief interest in life 
was to gather a little cluster of inter- 
ested listeners around him and tell them 
about the outside world. 

“There are many lands full of 
friendly people. There is sunshine half 
the time. There are no enemies waiting 
above our stairs. That is a myth that 
has been handed down by our fore- 
fathers from thousands of years back. 

“The age of ice was upon our part 
of the world in those days. And our 
forefathers took refuge in the ice 
caverns to escape a hostile people. 

“But that was long, long ago. The 
ice has moved away from those conti- 
nents. It moved slowly, and we — our 
frightened forefathers — moved with it. 
And so here we are today, hundreds 
of generations later, still living under- 
neath the ice and still afraid of enemies 
who forgot about us two hundred cen- 
turies ago.” 

JT was an impassioned appeal to face 
facts. It stirred the sluggish imag- 
inations of many people. 

One group after another would fol- 
low Gandl to the hallway where the row 
of dots had been cut in the wall like an 
endless border. Yes, they understood. 
Those dots represented years. The 
trail of time written there could be 
followed backward into past centuries. 

And many would accompany Gandl 
on his tours into the remotest ends of 
the cave. There they would see ruins 
of the fine masonry and the engineering" 
feats which had once protected their 
race against falling ice. It was plain 
that their entrance into this land was 



a well marked trail from the southward. 

“Gandl is right, I am convinced,” 
Professor Peterson would say. “The 
main stem of this race has come up 
from a temperate zone under the cover 
of ice. The occasional newcomers from 
■ the outside world — like ourselves — 
have given impetus to their arts of 
speech and use of tools.” 

But all of this was too baffling for 
most of the people. It called for too 
much thought and imagination and was 
hard to digest. And it made Gandl 
more than ever a subject of controversy. 

However, Gandl was not seeking pop- 
ularity. He was after the truth. He 
was much more eager to establish facts 
than to establish himself as King. 

A new king was soon to be chosen. 
The air was full of rumors. But the 
days went by and no choice was an- 
nounced. 

I lost all track of time. But I knew 
it could not be long, now, until the 
ocean ice would start breaking and the 
Aurora would start back. 

Lord Lorruth and Steve were con- 
tinuing to make trips up to the surface, 
to convey sled-loads of the Lord’s stored 
furs to Lady Lorruth. I wondered if 
her heart would thaw toward her hus- 
band — 

“She has never found out he’s still 
alive,” Steve told me. “We take the 
precaution to get away before she or 
the captain spot us. But one day we 
bumped into Reuben Frabbel, and he 
told us she still has hopes of landing 
the captain’s fortune — though he is 
usually too drunk to realize.” 

Steve and I were interrupted by a 
pair of messenger boys. 

“Queen sends word to Pound. She let 
you take tiger sometimes to help carry 
furs. She wants see you.” 

“Me?” I asked hopefully. But no 
such luck. 

“She wants see Pound.” 
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I returned to my painting, and Steve 
went for a private interview with 
Veeva. 

I was getting used to this. Various 
persons, including Shorty, Peterson, 
Lord Lorruth, Gandl, and the friendlier 
Firemakers, had been called aside by 
the Queen for interviews. I had been 
ignored. 

Well, perhaps I shouldn’t put it that 
strong. Veeva had dropped by to see 
me a few times, but she had never paged 
me to come to her throne. 

J WHILED away my time painting 
many scenes and portraits. She had 
provided me with equipment, including 
certain bright luminous paints quite 
new to me. She had requested that I 
do portraits of several of her friends — 
a Firemaker, a workman, a young 
mother, a digger from the mines, a few 
boys. And she would frequently stop 
at my private studio cavern to see how 
I was progressing. 

“You’re keeping me busy,” I said, 
“to keep me out of mischief.” 

“You enjoy painting, don’t you?” 
“More than anything except making 
love to a beautiful Queen.” 

“How long will it take you to get 
your fill of painting down here?” 

“I’ll run out of paint first,” I replied. 
A short time after that, I was paged 
to come to a ceremony in the Red Room. 

I was ushered to the stairway in the 
presence of the thousands of spectators, 
and then and there I was made King. 

CHAPTER XXVIl 
Lady Lucille Invades 

TT WAS a coronation and a wedding 
ceremony, all in one, and I must say 
that I was more than a little amazed. 
My conduct throughout the occasion 
must have revealed my consternation. 



Afterward, Shorty told me he fully ex- 
pected me to say, “This is so sudden!” 

Well, it was sudden. For a Queen 
who was supposed to be twenty-two 
thousand years old it seemed like hurry- 
ing things up a bit not even to give her 
new King a five minute warning before 
the wedding. 

As a matter of fact I would have de- 
lighted in a little wooing — a few moon- 
light tiger rides and such — if I had 
known I stood a chance with her. 

After the ceremony I learned that our 
match had been virtually sealed from 
the moment that I saved her from the 
balcony fall and kissed her. 

But to make sure that her emotions 
weren’t running away with her twenty- 
two thousand year old judgment, she 
had called in her various friends — and 
mine — to ask their opinions of me. 
Steve, Shorty, and the others must have 
done well by me. 

At first the natives had advised her 
that I was probably a fly-by-night out- 
sider who would soon get homesick for 
my old world, and would desert. 

“Consider the virtues of your former 
spouse,” they had counselled. “How 
constant a partner he has been. In all 
these twenty -tow thousand years he has 
never once tried to leave you.” 

“Nor to love me,” she had replied. 

But as these natives had watched me 
paint and had observed the interest I 
found in their faces and their manners 
of living, they had revised their opin- 
ions. 

And so I became the King. Not the 
new King or the second King — simply 
the King. 

In the ceremony they assured me 
that I was twenty-two thousand and 
thirty years old, and that I would live 
forever. And, when I semed a. trifle 
confused over what I had done with my 
twenty-two thousand years of forgotten 
youth, they assured me that I had slept 
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it away on an ornamental stone resting 
place. 

Fortunately I remained scared 
enough through the ceremony to hold 
back my smiles. But it struck me 
funny to realize that that dusty old 
skeleton was me. That being the case, 
I had crowned that old Firemaker with 
my own thigh bone. The very thought 
gave me a catch in the side — or was it 
stitches? 

“If you’re gonna stay here and be 
King,” Shorty said to me after the cere- 
mony, “all I want is a job being janitor. 
I’ll stick fer life just to be around you 
and your good lookin’ wife — if she’ll 
promise not to make me walk that 
white lap-dog of hers.” 

Steve and Professor Peterson were 
also quick to congratulate me on my 
success; Gandl was a good sport too. 

But I was not at all confident that 
I possessed the qualities of leadership 
I would need to serve as King. Most of 
the knotty problems would fall to 
Veeva and the Firemakers, as per tradi- 
tion. But I must be ready when 
troubles were dumped into my lap. 

Trouble came one day in the spring 
and its name was Lady Lucille Lorruth. 

\yiTH the Frabbel brothers and 
Captain French as her escorts. 
Lady Lucille made the perilous hike 
over the glacier to our caverns. 

• When I came upon her she was firing 
a revolver at Veeva in the Red Room. 
Her escorts had waited on the long 
stairway. Lady Lucille, white-faced 
and wild-eyed with madness, had come 
to wreak revenge. 

Each shot from her unsteady hand 
caused Veeva to dodge or leap for cover. 
The Queen — my wife — was at the 
mercy of a mad murderess! 

That was what I found as I rushed 
into the Red Room. 

“Lady Lucille!” I cried. “Don’t do 



it. Shoot at me, if you must. But not 
her.” 

Lady Lucille turned and gasped. 
“Jim McClurg! Come help me get my 
revenge ! ” 

“I’ll help. Give me the gun I” I 
shouted, running toward her. 

In answer she aimed at me and fired 
twice. I was half a room away, luckily, 
and she was a bad shot. 

The tiger bounded to Veeva’s rescue 
in that moment, and the girl ^^^ent riding 
straight toward this insane assailant. 

“Don’t!” I cried. “Don’t go near — ” 

Veeva crossed like a streak of light- 
ning, flashing her sword. Lady Lucille, 
tossing back her wild locks of streaked 
hair, aimed the pistol straight at her 
sworn enemy. 

Snap. The gun was empty. Snap 
. . . Snap . . . Snap . . . Lady Lu- 
cille couldn’t believe it. She was un- 
protected. The sword was coming. She 
screamed like nothing human. 

Veeva flew past and gave a lightning- 
swift double stroke with her sharp 
weapon. Two wisps of hair jumped 
from the top of Lady Lucille’s head. 

Veeva spun around and raced back, 
twice, three times, four — and each time 
she took a deadly whack at her adver- 
sary’s head, cropping the streaked hair 
closer, closer — 

Lady Lucille emitted a blood-curdling 
moan and fell to the floor in a pitiful 
heap. 

Veeva, panting but nevertheless 
laughing, looked down upon the van- 
quished foe. “Now do we understand 
each other? What could I do for you?” 

Lady Lucille tried to defend herself 
by appealing to me. She tried to call 
Veeva a husband stealer and a vampire 
and a curse, who had demoralized the 
Aurora’s crew and moreover had 
brought defeat upon Lord Lorruth and 
his party. 

“You know I’m right, Jim McClurg.” 
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Lady Lucille, still crouched on the floor, 
beseeched me to back up her charges. 
“This awful woman tried to steal my 
furs. And she has stolen my husband. 
He’s hiding here. I know it. Reuben 
Frabbel told me. You’ll admit it, won’t 
you, Jim McClurg?” 

“Lord Lorruth is here,” I said, “but 
you can’t see him. He doesn’t owe you 
anything. He’s given you the furs, out 
of the bigness of heart — ” 

“That awful girl—” 

“Silence,” I snapped.^ “That girl 
could teach you more loyalty than 
you’ve ever dreamed. She’s been faith- 
ful for years to a husband who has given 
her nothing. Your husband has given 
you everything — everything but his 
life, and you’ve wanted that too, so 
you’ll be free to marry another for- 
tune I” 



fury was spent, and a sorry sight she 
was as the captain and the Frabbels 
led her away. 

Within the hour Veeva sent Steve 
Pound forth with Whitey the tiger to 
help the party get back safely to the 
ship — for the spring twilight had not 
prevented heavy snows and bitter 
weather. 

The wisps of hair — blue-black, with 
a streak of white — became trophies in 
Veeva’s collections. 

“If I ever start being jealous, Jim, 
just show them to me and I will be 
good,” Veeva laughed. 

“You will never have any reason to 
be jealous,” I promised. 

CHAPTER XXVill 
Kindling Wood 



T ADY LUCILLE’S eyes were wild 
with rage, her lips twisted, but her 
words wouldn’t come. She was stunned 
to silence by my angry broadside. 

I sent some boys up the stairs to get 
Captain French and the Frabbels to 
take care of her. 

The captain was at a loss, he said, 
over her terrible outbursts. In this in- 
stance her fury had been aroused over 
one of the furs — a fur skirt which Veeva 
herself had once received as a gift from 
Lord Lorruth and had decided to dis- 
card — ornamental bells and all — in her 
effort to keep back nothing that Lady 
Lucille might claim. 

The ornamental bells were a part of 
a set which Lord Lorruth had once 
purchased in Mexico, and their musical 
notes were identical in pitch. Some 
of them had been used on board the 
Aurora, and I remember that during 
my first sight of Veeva I had been 
struck by something familiar in the 
tinkling sounds of her ornaments. 

For the present poor Lady Lorruth’s 



J MUST record an event of tragedy 

before I bring this story to a close. 

I am glad that I did not witness it. 
And I am especially glad that Veeva 
was not on the scene when it occurred. 

Steve came back to us a few days 
after he had departed to escort Lady 
Lorruth and the rest of the party back 
to the brig. 

I had doubted whether he would re- 
turn to us. I knew he wanted to. 
Shorty had decided to stay. Professor 
Peterson was sure there was plenty of 
research waiting to keep him busy for 
a few years— perhaps for most of his 
life. 

And Steve, loyal pal that he was, had 
wanted to see our new regime get off to 
a good start, and Veeva had promised 
to make him a Firemaker for as many 
years as he cared to stay. Gandl had 
assured him that there would be other 
arctic explorers before many years, now 
that steamboats were coming in. 

But Steve was second in command 
on the Aurora, and his duty was plain. 




THE ICE QUEEN 
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And so he had taken his final leave 
when he and Whitey went forth to ac- 
company the party to the ship. 

Whitey the tiger wpuld of course re- 
turn to us by himself. 

As events turned out it was Steve who 
returned by himself. 

“All the way back Lady Lorruth was 
like a frozen calm between storms,” 
Steve related. “She rode the tiger with 
me because I made her. But I knew she 
was full of that devilish resentment. 
Now and then I’d drop her off and go 
back and help the others along. When 
we’d ride up to where she was waitin’ 
she wouldn’t seem to see us, and she 
wouldn’t speak. She’d just watch the 
tiger. 

“I got to wonderin’ if there was a 
spot between its eyes or something, the 
way she’d always be gazin’ there.- 

“Well, finally we plowed through the 
last mile of fog, so thick you could 
spread it like butter. The ice was 
breakin’ and slidin’ along with the cur- 
rent, and there were some big dan- 
gerous bergs amongst the floes. I saw 
we were all fixed to weigh anchor and 
heave away, and it was high time. 

“But Whitey was still standin’ there 
on the bank of ice, not knowing what 
to do. I was halfway up the ladder at 
the tailend of the party when I noticed. 
I went back and tried to make the tiger 
understand he was supposed to go home, 
and I pointed to the mountain ridge 
that you just could barely see through 
the thick mist. 

“All at once she began shootin’ at us 
— Lady Lucille— standin’ up on the 
deck by herself. Had a rifle. 

“By the time she’d shot four I could 
make out the captain runnin’ down from 
the bridge yellin’ at her to stop. But 
she fired another one and that did it.” 

CTEVE POUND paused and drew a 

deep breath, and Shorty urged him 



to go on, tell us what. But Professor 
Peterson and Veeva both looked as if 
they’d already guessed it. 

“I didn’t hear that last shot,” said 
Steve, “because the sound froze into the 
biggest ball of ice you can imagine. 
One second there was the brig with sails 
ready to hoist on both masts, and the 
next second there was that great big 
ball of ice ten times the size of the 
ship. And all at once it was spinnin’ 
over, because the side that had formed 
flat against the ice and water was 
lighter. 

“There was an awful roar and clatter 
of ice crashin’ against ice, and I knew 
the brig and everybody on it were in- 
side. 

“Now it went floatin’ down vdth the 
current — and then I turned to notice 
the awful thing that had happened to 
Whitey. One of the bullets had got 
him through the shoulders, and he was 
lyin’ there in the snow. Weedin’ and 
dyin’.” 

Steve paused. 

“Go on, please,” said Veeva in a low 
voice that was almost a whisper. 

“It musta been that last bullet, I 
figure. It woulda jumped out ahead of 
the sound, all right. Otherwise it 
wouldn’t have got through. Because 
that ice ball was an awful parcel of 
weight. You shoulda seen it when it 
crashed into that iceberg. That was 
one awful smash-up.” 

“What happened to the brig?” I 
asked. “It was built to stand a lot of 
pressure.” 

“It got battered into kindling wood,” 
said Steve. “And it musta brought a 
sudden end to most everybody on board. 
I got a glimpse of Malonski floatin’ 
along like a slab of ice. And I saw a 
few others. But no one but the captain 
pulled to shore alive. He was almost 
gone from a couple of terrible gashes, 
but he lasted for about five minutes. 
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“Kind of glad I had those five min- 
utes with him,” Steve went on. “You 
see he’d managed to get to shore with 
someone in his arms. Yep, she was 
dead, and she was a pitiful lookin’ thing, 
but it gave him kind of a last glow of 
pride, havin’ me know he’d tried. But 
he figures that she didn’t know. She 
was too near gone from the minute the 
ship went over. 

“Well, that’s it,” said Steve, “and as 
soon as I get warmed up a bit I’ll take 
a shovel and go back — ” 

“I’ll take care of that,” said Lord 
Lorruth quietly. And Gandl volun- 
teered that he would get some boys and 
sleds and go along. 

Poor Lady Lorruth. I often think 
of her and what a life of torture she 
made for herself. And when I get to 
thinking I always try to patch things 
up in a daydreamy sort of way. If I 
had just made more effort to show her 
that she was on the wrong track — 

If some of us had understood her 
and helped her to talk out her trou- 
bles — 

If— if--if— 

If only w’e had somehow managed to 
bring her and Lord Lorruth together 
to help them patch up their difficul- 
ties — 

But Steve Pound said he had tried 
that with all his might. Lord Lorruth 
was stubbornly determined not to visit 
with her. He had no intention of ever 
going back to her. And for five years 
past he had told himself that if she 
should ever sail north to find him he 
would hide. 

For Lord Lorruth was afraid of Lady 



Lucille, and Steve guessed there had 
been some narrow escapes from murder 
before this last fur-trading expedition. 

And yet for all her faults and her 
madness. Lady Lucille Lorruth had had 
a share in overturning the lives of sev- 
eral of us. Unintentionally, perhaps, 
but none the less true. 



'Jj^'HE more years I spend in this 
strange sub-glacial world, the more 
I hope I live to be twenty thousand or 
so. That’s the influence of Veeva and 
her traditions. Being King isn’t a half- 
bad job when there’s a beautiful Qtieen 
like Veeva. 

Do I ever get homesick for the far- 
away world of tall buildings and rush- 
ing traffic and bright lights? Well, per- 
haps I do. Perhaps I’ll send this ac- 
count of my adventure back to the 
United States someday, just to keep 
contact with the busy surface world I 
used to know. 

And if this should ever be printed, 
and should chance to be read by any of 
you who are contemplating a voyage 
into the Arctic, it carries an invitation 
to you to come down under the ice and 
see us. 

Professor Peterson will have the 
world’s most interesting lectures ready 
for you. And you’ll want to get 
acquainted with Shorty and Steve and 
Lord Lorruth. You’ll want to visit 
Gandl, if he isn’t off on a jaunt to New- 
foundland or New York. 

You’ll want to meet Veeva, bless her 
heart, and all the family, bless their 
little hearts, and — well, anyhow drop in. 

The End 



ALUBRO-WELD 



T he Willson Optical Research Laboratories 
recently developed a blue glass called Alu- 
bro-Weld, compounded to filter out in- 
jurious rays of light in conditions of excessive 
glare. It is now being used in welder’s lenses 
specifically recommended for aluminum and 
bronze welding. The lenses are also suitable for 



use in other occupations where a sodium yellow 
glare is encountered. 

It is claimed that aluminum and bronze weld- 
ers can see their work much better through 
the Alubro-Weld lenses and thus the flow of 
metal onto the weld can be more accurately 
controlled. 




ROMANCE OF THE ELEMENTS— Molybdenum 
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M.OIXBD^UMwas actually 

DISCOVERED IN AN ANCIENT JAP SWORD 
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AAOLYBDENUM is number 42 in the Internetional Table of Atomic Weights. Its symbol is Mo, 
~ and its atomic weight is 96.0. It is a silvery white metal, softer than steel and quite malleable. 
Its melting point is very high, probably 2,500® C. Varying figures, 9.01; 8.95; 10.28; are given for 
the density of the pure metal. It Is used in X-ray apparatus, lamp filaments, for permanent magnets, 
automobile parts, agricultural implements, railway forgings and track bolts; 1% alloy being suffi- 
cient for the purpose in most cases. Such alloys are rustless under ordinary weather conditions. 

NEXT MONTH— The Romance of Nickel 
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Freddie Funk’s 
Madcap Mermaid 

hy LEROY YERXA 



Neptune/ enrased over the antics of the 
mermaid/ Aquanis/ dumped her in Freddie 
Funk*s bathtub — and his troubles began! 



N eptune, son of Saturn and 
conspirator against Jupiter, 
smashed his trident angrily in 
the sea bottom and cursed. His chariot 
halted and the graceful dolphins that 
drew it toward the courts drifted idly 
in the green water. 

“Damn it!” 

“Nep” shouted so loud that the 
dolphins jerked in their harnesses and 
he sat down again ungracefully. He 
howled louder and with great emotion. 
“Damn it, Strider, I told you to get 
rid of that girl, Aquanis.” 

Strider, dwarfish court attache, wrig- 
gled a fin nervously, and stuttered in 
a manner so befitting one of a low posi- 
tion. 



“I’m — I’m so sorry, your majesty. 
But this girl, Aquanis, is — well — I’m 
afraid she’s out of control.” 

Neptune’s statuesque body stiffened. 
“By the gods, man,” he howled and 
almost fell over, “for a month this 
greentailed wench has made eyes at 
every young man in my navy. Now 
she must go, and if you can’t do the 
job. I’ll handle it myself.” 

“But — ^your majesty!” Strider 
squirmed on his fish half and looked 
miserable. “Aquanis is a most lovely 
young lady. It would be a mistake to 
do away with such beatuy.” 

Neptune considered the angles for a 
moment and then a salty grin split his 
lips. 
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“We won’t have to kill her,” he said 
slowly. “We’ll pawn her off on an 
Earthling for a while. I never did like 
fhose weak sailers of ships. Perhaps 
a touch of Aquanis’ deviltry will put 
salt in their brine. Maybe she is just 
what some Earthling needs to give him 
an appreciation for the better . . .” 
“But how?” Strider, almost groveling 
before the master now, hoped he 
wouldn’t figure in the task of disposing 
of Aquanis. 

If the truth were known, he, like 
most other men in Neptune’s green sea 
kingdom, had fallen head over fin in 
love with the gorgeous little court 
hussy. Her floating bronze hair, lake 
blue eyes, and pouting coral lips had 
him on his ear, or tail, most of the time. 

Neptune laughed. It was a booming, 
deep laugh that sent a school of small 
sea creatures scurrying from under the 
green coral that shelved his city. 

“How? I’ll take her to Earth my- 
self. I haven’t been up since the World’s 
Fair and that foimtain in Grant Park 
is the ‘nuts.’ Verily!* Chicago is the 
place. Aquanis will fit in well there.” 
He jerked the long thongs in his hand 
and the dolphin team darted forward 
again, thrashing the sea wildly in an 
effort to please their speed loving god, 
Neptune. 



P'REDDIE FUNK rounded the cor- 
ner at Michigan Avenue on all six- 
teen and whistling loudly, approached 
the gay splash of paintings along the 
outer wall that bordered Wacker Drive. 
Freddie Funk was happy this sunny 
spring morning. The outdoor art show 
brought in a few extra greenbacks and 
his pocketbook had been empty for a 
long time. 

Still whistling badly off key, he found 
an empty spot against the sun splashed 
wall, opened his folder of paintings, 
and arranged them carefully around 



the stall. He stepped back a few feet, 
tipped his curly thatched head to one 
side and examined the display with ap- 
proving gray eyes. 

“Pretty bad, aren’t they, son?” 

Freddie Funk turned grimly and 
found himself staring into the eyes of 
a strong old man with a thick, weedy 
looking beard. He framed a scorching 
reply. 

“If you’re referring to my work . . .?” 

He hesitated and his mouth dropped 
open widely. The hefty old character 
had a booth next to his own. But the 
paintings! There must have been two 
dozen of them. The most beautiful 
reproductions of undersea life he had 
ever seen. 

“Golly ! ” His eyes narrowed slightly 
with respect. “You’ve done some fine 
work.” 

The old gent stood up and made a 
low sweeping bow. 

“I do only my humble best,” he said. 
“Just the scenes that are most familiar 
to me.” 

Freddie Funk had forgotten his own 
smelly collection of alley paintings. 

“Familiar?” . There was something 
strangely familiar about the old man 
himself. The tough-hided face, rope- 
like hair, green eyes that looked straight 
through Freddie, gave him that feeling 
that he was drowning in them. 

“I’d say you’d have to be a fish to 
get paintings like those.” 

Green eyes smiled and bent over his 
small box of paints and art material. 
When he straightened again, he held a 
long drawing pencil toward Freddie 
with a promising gesture. 

“Here,” he said wryly, “try it, and 
you might be surprised.” 

Freddie Funk took the pencil grave- 
ly. Bending to look for its hidden 
qualities, he felt a sudden gust of wind 
from the river. Was it his imagination, 
or did water hit his face in a salty mist? 
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His head jerked upward and eyes 
spilled open in surprise. Green Eyes 
had vanished — vamoosed. Gone as 

though the river had reached over the 
wall and swallowed him into it. 

The paintings were still there, but 
Lord, what a change. He stared at 
them in disbelief. Where before there 
had been fine-colored fish and undersea 
fauna, now he found only ugly green 
streaks running up and down the can- 
vasses. 

Completely unnerved by the trying 
experience Freddie Funk arose hur- 
riedly, gathered his belongings, and 
beat a hasty retreat to the Avenue. 
This time he did not whistle. A look 
of fright that could only be eclipsed 
by a glimpse of death itself, had settled 
in grey lines across his handsome face. 
Freddie Funk’s long legs carried him 
with surprising haste toward the apart- 
ment studio on Wabash. In his right 
hand he still clutched the drawing 
pencil that Green Eyes had thrust to- 
ward him. 

^RY as he might, Freddie could not 
throw from his mind memories of 
the strange afternoon. He still toyed 
with the thoughts of the old man’s fa- 
miliarity. Sitting before the drawing 
board, he picked up the drawing pencil 
that had been bequeathed him by the 
stranger. He made a few experimental 
lines across a clean sheet of paper. The 
point moved slowly. In fact it moved 
of its own accord. 

He felt a force exercising itself as 
the lead traveled in delicate lines and 
circles against the paper’s clean sur- 
face. This pencil was drawing some- 
thing without his help. He held on 
tightly and let it work. 

No one, Freddie thought, could ever 
buy a sketching pencil like this one. 
He watched with pretended disinterest 
as the point switched about under his 



fingers. Slowly a face appeared. Then 
a lovely neck and a smooth sheen of 
long hair. He blushed and felt that he 
should hide his head as the upper part 
of the girl came out on the paper. A 
.slim shaded mid-section that was cal- 
culated to start tears of emotion in the 
eyes of the strongest male. 

Two perfect unveiled breasts ap- 
peared. The5r left so little to the imag- 
ination that for the first time in his 
artistic life, Freddie Funk shivered with 
anticipation at the work on his draw- 
ing board. 

But the pencil wasn’t finished. It 
dipped down and started to draw the 
lower portion of the dream girl. This 
time the blush turned to a frown. An 
expression of distrust and faint dis- 
appointment worried Freddie’s fore- 
head. The completed drawing was be- 
fore him. The pencil seemed to relax 
and wilt a bit in his sweaty fingers. It 
had completed a picture of the most 
perfect mermaid his mind had ever con- 
ceived. 

He sat back quietly admiring the 
work. He tried to believe that this girl 
was from his own mind. It was no use. 
Why not admit it? She had all the 
wild abandon and perfection that had 
been given to the paintings Green Eyes 
had exhibited on Wacker Drive. 

Freddie Funk sighed. He uttered 
the wish of any strong man. The thing 
that Neptune had planned on. Look- 
ing straight into the paper eyes of the 
mermaid he said lustily, 

“I’d give up a square meal any day 
to have a look at the real product. 
Golly, but I wish she were real!” 

, S-P-L-A-S-H! ! 

gTARTLED, Freddie jumped to his 

feet. Stumbling over his chair, he 
sprawled full length across the carpet. 
He lay very still. 

There was a loud gurgle of water 
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from the bath adjoining his room. Then 
little human sounds of excited bewil- 
derment. Sitting up cautiously, Freddie 
tried to bring his wits into a compact 
working group. 

He stood up slowly and sidled toward 
the bath. At the door he hesitated. 

There was a girl in Freddie Funk’s 
bathtub. 

He pushed the door open a little 
more and peeked in with all the terrible 
guilt in his soul bursting up in mas- 
culine curiosity. It wasn’t a nice thing 
to do, but she had no business being 
there in the first place. 

There she sat in the tub, water 
around her waist. Her eyes were green 
in a gentle sort of way that at once 
made it his favorite color. Her skin was 
as white and pure as milk. Her hair, 
like burnished copper, swept down 
about her shoulders until she was al- 
most hidden beneath it. 

“H’lo,” she said, and two rows of 
sparkling teeth flashed between red 
lips. “Come on in. The water’s fine.” 

She shook her head and the silken 
hair fell away, taking his breath from 
him. 

“How . . .?” He stammered and 
stopped again abruptly. 

“Don’t stand there like a blue-nosed 
shark,” she cried in mock anger. “Can’t 
you see I need a towel?” 

She did, but definitely. Round firm 
hillocks of marble had only partly re- 
treated behind her drifting hair. Try- 
ing not to stare, Freddie retrieved a 
towel from the hook and tossed it to her. 

“How did you get in here?” He tried 
to tone his voice at an angry level. “If 
the landlady finds out . . .” 

She laughed mockingly. 

“You wished for me,” she reminded 
him, and retreated into the folds of 
the big bath towel. “Are you disap- 
pointed?” 

Freddie Funk remembered the draw- 



ing. Then the lower half of her must 
be fish! His brain started to whirl. 

“Are you — you . . .?” 

“A mermaid?” She winked solemnly. 
“Well, there’s one way of finding out.” 

He blushed furiously and stared at 
the soapy veil of water that hid her 
body from the waist down. 

“Look, I’m just a nice young guy 
trying to figure things out. Don’t get 
me wrong.” 

“Then I’ll just have to show you my- 
self.” A devilish little grin parted her 
lips. 

A spray of water hit Freddie Funk 
squarely in the face, and he saw a green 
scaly tail flip in abandon as she flopped 
it above the water. 

He turned pale. “Don’t ever do that 
again,” he begged. 

“Then will you believe I’m a mer- 
maid?” 

“JgUT how . . . ?” He sat down 
weakly on the dressing table chair 
beside the tub, and dried his face. “I 
mean — ^well — things like this just don’t 
happen.” 

“My, aren’t you the funny person!” 
He had a strange feeling that she was 
laughing at him. “Well, it’s like this. 
My name is Aquanis. It seems that 
Neptune is getting too old. He can’t 
stand the sight of a pretty young thing 
twisting his navy around her fingers. 
He decided to send me here where some- 
one can appreciate my beauty, and at 
the same time his navy can be rid of 
temptation.” 

She wriggled her shoulders enticingly 
and leaned toward him. 

“So,” Freddie scowled, “without con- 
sidering the complications that might 
arise from setting a mermaid down in 
the middle of my bathtub, he pawned 
you off on me.” 

Aquanis started to weep softly. 

“Oh dear! No one seems to want me 
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around. Don’t you think I’m beauti- 
ful?” 

She started to draw the towel away 
from her shoulders. 

“No! Don’t, please! You’re too 
darn nice, that’s the trouble.” In his 
anxiety for her feelings, he stood up 
and patted her comfortingly on the 
back. Little bumps of gooseflesh came 
up on his arm from the warmth of the 
contact, and he stopped hastily. “Now 
everything’s all right. Just don’t cry.” 

She brushed a small hand over her 
eyes to wipe away the last tear. The 
sun came through again. 

“Then you do like me?” she pouted. 

“Like you!” He grinned. “Kid, 
you’re all right. And now how long 
since breakfast? You must be getting 
hungry.” 

“I could stand a bite,” Aquanis ad- 
mitted. “Can you get fresh ones around 
this strange place?” 

His chin dropped. 

“Fresh what?” He knew with a ter- 
rible certainty what the answer would 
be. 

“Why silly! Fresh fish, of course! 
I could just eat my tummy full of tiny- 
fresh sea horses right this minute.” 

Freddie Funk turned his head away, 
collected his scattered brain cells and 
asked: 

“Would raw perch do?” 

“I never tasted them,” Aquanis ad- 
mitted. “They might be good.” 

He gulped hurriedly and retreated 
to the door, then turned toward her 
with a sickly smile. 

“Fll be back in a few minutes,” he 
said. “Anything else?” 

“Oh, yes!” she fairly squealed in an- 
ticipation. “After my tummy’s full, I 
want to go everywhere and find out 
what kind of a city this is. Nep says 
it’s quite a ‘joint,’ whatever he means 
by that.” 

Freddie left the apartment hurriedly. 



The fish store down the street was still 
open. Feeding the mermaid Aquanis 
was only the beginning of his problems. 

Freddie Funk’s mind was function- 
ing with remarkable clarity when he re- 
turned to the apartment. Aquanis had 
made herself at home in the tub, and 
was stretched out glamorously in a 
pose that would have made Homer him- 
self follow Ulysses over the brink in 
search of the mermaids. 



'C'REDDIE FUNK went on a shop- 
ping tour at Marshall Field’s. He 
had been fortunate enough to sell a very 
prosaic painting to an unsuspecting art 
collector. He was also unwise enough 
to tell Aquanis of his luck. At her bid- 
ding, he was humbly following a chic 
little clerk through a blush-building 
array of feminine apparel. 

“A long evening gown,” he heard 
himself muttering. “Red, and very- 
long, if you please.” 

When it arrived, he snatched it up 
hurriedly and paid the price. 

“And did you wish anything else?” 
The feminine creature that hovered 
over him made the misery worse. 

“Just — well, if you can give me one 
of those— those things . . He made 
a subtle little twin motion with his 
hands, trying to think just what size 
Aquanis might take. 

The clerk nodded understandingly. 

“What size does your wife take?” 
She said wife in a tone that made him 
feel like hiding in the woodwork. 

He muttered something vaguely un- 
der his breath, pointed to a silky wisp 
that hung from a counter, and packed 
it quickly out of sight in his pocket. 
With a heavy, curiously thumping 
heart, Freddie started for home. 

Aquanis had combed her hair out into 
flashing sunlight while he was gone. He 
tossed the packages across the threshold 
and closed the door hurriedly as she 
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cried out in delight. He could hear in- 
teresting little giggles as she wriggled 
into the new luxuries. 

“Does the — er — thing-a-ma-jig fit?” 
He tried to sound casual. Aquanis gig- 
gled again, then laughed a low pleased 
laugh. 

“You’ll be surprised,” she answered. 
“Come in.” 

She was seated on the small chair as 
he opened the door. The long crimson 
gown covered every last inch of those 
embarrassing fins and scales. Hair fell 
about' her shoulders crowning a face 
more lovely than he had ever seen. 

Freddie gulped. 

“You’re lovely! Almost as though 

yy 

She bit her lip and smiled dimly. 

Freddie crossed the room in a stride 
and picked her up in his arms. Aquanis 
cuddled her head against his shoulder 
happily. 

“You do like me?” she asked in a 
worried voice. 

Something like a shiver passed 
through Freddie, and he carried her into 
the studio. 

“You poor kid,” he said. “We’re go- 
ing to have a good time even if . . .” 

“Even if I’m not like other people.” 
She tried hard not to cry. 

“Even if everyone in town wonders 
why I have to carry you everywhere I 
go. I sort of like it.” 



A QUANIS was startled by the lights 
^ on State Street. She wondered with 
wide green eyes at the size and beauty 
of the city. At the Chez Paree and the 
Ivanhoe Freddie tried to carry her 
around as casually as possible, only to 
find himself the object of much curious 
attention from other patrons. Although 
others were startled at this sleek young 
man who carried his lady in red like a 
knight of old, they soon forgot and 
stared with envy at the little mermaid 



with the hidden rudder. 

At one o’clock he broke down under 
the load and sat her down in Grant 
Park beside the great colored fountain. 
For a long time Aquanis snuggled close 
to him, her lips buried against his neck. 
Freddie Fimk had forgotten she was a 
mermaid. The night was very warm. 
Aquanis suddenly felt confined and un- 
comfortable in the folds of the gown. 

“I’m going swimming,” she an- 
nounced calmly. 

Freddie stiffened in fright. 

“Oh, no!” he said. “You really 
shouldn’t.” 

“The fountain is so pretty,” she said, 
and pouted. “If anyone comes by. I’ll 
just sit still and they’ll think I’m part 
of it.” 

Freddie thought of the slim body un- 
der the thing-a-ma-jig, and shook his 
head. 

“You don’t know much about Chi- 
cago,” he said. 

She started to wriggle away from 
him. 

“I’ll scream, and when someone hears 
me. I’ll flip up my gown and show ’em 
I’m a fish.” 

Freddie considered the problem care- 
fully. 

“You’re a devil,” he said grimly. 
“But if you must, all right. Please duck 
under if someone comes too close.” 

“I promise.” She wriggled out of the 
warm clothing and flipped into the 
water. 

“Ooohl” she said, letting it cover her 
shoulders. “It feels good. Come on 
in.” 

Freddie shivered at the thought. 

“No thanks,” he said. “I’d rather 
not.” 

“Kill joy!” 

“Nope. I want to sleep in my own 
bed tonight. Never did like the jail.” 

, Aquanis stretched out in the warm 
water and leaned her elbows on the side 
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of the pool. She put her lovely head 
against her hands and looked at him 
questioningly. 

“All these other girls we saw to- 
night,” she said thoughtfully. “Do you 
like them?” 

“They’re nice,” he agreed. “Just so 
—so.” 

“Gee,” she sighed, “I wish I were like 
them. You’d like me then, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“I like you . . .” His voice trailed 
off then, dropped into his shoes. Heavy 
footsteps burst from the bushes beside 
the walk. 

“CO!” THE blue uniform howled, 
swinging his night stick threaten- 
ingly. “Caught you, didn’t I?” 

“Caught who?” It was Aquanis, her 
silvery voice filled with curiosity. 

“Just what I thought,” the policeman 
bellowed. “A lady in the fountain. 
Come out of there. Miss, before I come 
in after you.” 

He pushed Freddie aside roughly 
and approached the pool’s edge. 
Aquanis sat up, her soaked hair leav- 
ing little but a lack of modesty to clothe 
her. 

“The water’s nice,” she said. “Please 
come in.” 

The policeman gulped and turned 
away, not too hurriedly, 

“Sure and I’ll give you just one 
minute to come out of there. Just 
one minute.” Under his breath he 
added “A naked woman in the pool, is 
it, O’Shannagon? Did you have too 
much beer this night?” 

A brilliant thought was collecting 
in Freddie Funk’s mind. He could 
smell the faint aroma of ale wafting 
to him from O’Shannagon’s lips. Hop- 
ing that Aquanis would be clever 
enough to catch his plan, he turned 
upon the bewildered policeman. 

“Officer,” he announced solemnly. 



“I believe you’ve been drinking.” 
“Young man!” O’Shannagon said, 
and burped loudly. 

“What did I tell you?” Freddie 
turned to Aquanis, winking slyly. “I’ll 
bet he even thinks you’re a girl.” 

She grinned. 

“Silly,” she said. “He’s just drunk 
enough to think I’m a fish.” 
O’Shannagon had suffered enough, 
and turned on them furiously. 

“I’m running ye both in,” he roared. 
Then his eyes popped wide open, 
closed tightly in disbelief, and opened 
again reluctantly. Those two beers had 
sure done some funny things. The girl 
in the water had flipped the lower part 
of her body above the shallow water. 
He stared aghast at a long green tail, 
complete with scales and fins. 

“Sure and I’m seein’ mermaids,” he 
moaned. “By the Shade of Saint 
Patrick, I am drunk.” The night stick 
dropped from his limp hand. He 
twisted on his heel and rushed away 
across the lawn. 

TT WASN’T with too gentle a touch 
^ that Freddie Funk assisted his 
mermaid sweetheart from the water 
fountain. He stood guard by the clump 
of bushes that bordered the walk, while 
with some difficulty she again donned 
the evening gown and other flimsy es- 
sentials. There was a certain amount 
of forgiveness in Freddie Funk’s heart 
as he carried her back across the park 
with the burnished hair drifting down 
around his shaking shoulders. 

He hailed a cab and they were soon 
back at the studio. Locking the door 
quickly he breathed a sigh of relief. 
For the time being they were safe from 
O’Shannagon and his ilk. 

With Aquanis once again installed 
in her porcelain throne, Freddie sat 
down just outside the bathroom door. 
All the problems of the world were 
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on his shoulders. He knew from the 
splashing water and gurgling laughter 
that Aquanis was once more enjoying 
her almost perpetual b^th. 

This was a hell of a predicament. 
He couldn’t go around the rest of his 
life carrying her in his arms. Suspi- 
cions were bound to arise on all sides 
after the novelty had worn off. Hor- 
rible visions arose in Freddie Funk’s 
mind. He dreamed. of the day when 
through some crazy trick of fate he 
might slip on a banana peel and unveil 
the whole horrible secret. The fish ped- 
dler was already growing suspicious of 
Freddie’s insatiable appetite for fish. 
Desperately he stood up and started 
to p>ace the floor. The sounds in the 
bathroom had quieted and he wondered 
for a moment if she were still there. 

“Aquanis,” he called softly. No 
answer. He went to the door and lis- 
tened. She was sobbing pitifully. He 
turned away, and with heavy shoulders 
and a drooping heart, walked to the 
drawing board. For the first time he 
realized that he was in love with a 
red-head mermaid. He sank down in 
the chair and brushed something akin 
to a crocodile tear from his eye. 

Suddenly the sad droopy look on his 
face brightened and his shoulders 
straightened. There on the drawing 
board before his eager eyes was the 
same beautiful drawing of Aquanis that 
he had created with the magic pencil. 
The same image that had brought the 
girl living and breathing into his 
bachelor domain. More than that, the 
magic pencil was still lying on the 
table where he had cast it aside after 
being startled by that first embryonic 
splash from the bathroom. 

Why, if he had created this gorgeous 
creature with a few simple lines of a 
pencil, couldn’t he return her to Nep- 
tune by erasing what he had drawn? 



LUMP gathered in his throat and 
stuck there. No amount of gulp- 
ing would wash it away. To send her 
back now would be a little less than 
murder. Most terrible yet, murder of 
someone he had learned to love dearly. 

“Aquanis,” he called softly. 

This time she heard him and the sob- 
bing stopped. 

“Yes,” she answered in a very quiv- 
ery little voice. 

“You’re not very happy here, are 
you?” 

“Oh, darn it!” Her voice was filled 
with returning spirit. “The top half of 
me is delirious with joy, but the bottom 
half seems — so — unnecessary.” 

Freddie’s brain was thinking over an 
idea that would put modern science to 
shame. His brow clouded and little 
furrows of mistrust dug their way 
across his forehead. “Well, maybe . . .” 

“Listen, kid,” he shouted. “Are you 
game to try something?” 

The voice that came back through 
the door sounded anything but game. 

“Just — ^just so long as you don’t 
send me away.” 

He picked the pencil up hurriedly 
and said in a not too confident voice. 

“Tell me if it hurts.” 

Leaning over the drawing board, he 
erased just the tiniest section of her tail 
fin. A loud cry of surprise came from 
the tub. 

“Oooh!” 

“Did it hurt?” 

Aquanis giggled. Evidently she was 
still hidden under the water and had 
experienced some queer emotion that 
startled her but brought no pain. Beads 
of perspiration popped out on Freddie’s 
cheeks. With quick little jerking mo- 
tions of his arm, he erased the entire 
lower part of her fish body, and left 
only the lovely head and undulating 
smoothness of her upper half on the 
paper. 
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A scream of protest came from the 
bathroom. “Oh my goodness, Fred- 
die,” in a voice filled with bewilder- 
ment, “there’s only half of me here.” 
He couldn’t stop now. 

“Just sit tight,” he shouted hoarsely, 
“everything is going to be all right.” 
Now she was laughing at him. 

“But how can I sit?” she cooed sar- 
castically. “There’s nothing to sit on.” 

FORTUNATELY for Freddie, and 
more fortunate for Aquanis, Freddie 
Funk had studied well the more subtle 
proportions of the human body. With 
his head close to the drawing board, he 
sketched below the already completed 
part of her body, a pair of long grace- 
ful legs attached to rounding hips that 
were almost beautiful enough to sway 
even on canvas. Dexterously, he com- 
pleted a newer and much more enticing 
Aquanis. A perfect creature, much 
more suited to the life of sidewalks 
and Chicago night life. 

Before he looked up from the board, 
Freddie knew the penciled operation 
had been a complete success. Little 
squeals of laughter and the sound of 
wet pattering feet on the floor beyond 
the door told him that his happiness 



would soon be complete. 

He dropped the pencil, rushed to the 
door and threw it open. A startled cry 
fell from the girl’s lips. 

“Freddie!” 

He realized immediately that al- 
though she was very attractive, it would 
be more convenient right now if he 
could give her an extra pair of arms. 
The two which she had were busily and 
hopelessly attempting to conceal an en- 
tire consignment of newly acquired 
charms. 

With a happy gulp, he blushed to the 
color of an over-ripe tomato, and 
stumbled back to the drawing board. 
Hastily he sketched the necessary 
clothing around his ex-mermaid’s body. 

“There!” he said. “Can you come 
out now?” 

He turned momentarily to find her 
standing in the doorway blushing 
modestly under the new housecoat. 

“What are you drawing now?” she 
asked. 

He grinned happily. Aquanis tripped 
lightly across the room and leaned over 
his shoulders. Freddie Funk was 
sketching a flowing, satiny wedding 
gown, complete with lace veil, wed- 
ding ring and corsage. 



RARE ACID LAB 



’T'HE Los Angeles campus of the University 
of California has greatly increased its produc- 
tion of rare amino acids because of the war, ac- 
cording to Dr. Max Dunn, associate professor of 
chemistry. 

With the assistance of M. J. Stoddard, Dr. 
Dunn operates a non-profit company. Amino 
Acids Manufacture, on the Los Angeles campus. 
The company is one of the three organizations 
of its type in the United States. It was formed 
by Dr. Dunn in 193S shortly after he first began 
his study and found that only a few of the 23 
acids were produced. Since then he has been able 
to produce nearly all the acids, and he sells these 
to lahoratories and medical clinics all over the 
world. 

The chemist is familiar with amino acids as 
constituents of proteins, but in appearance they 



resemble bath salt crystals. They are manufac- 
tured from many substances such as human hair, 
glue, dried blood, dried cottage cheese, etc. Some 
of these acids are so hard to produce that they 
sell for $1,000 a pound — or about twice their 
weight in gold. 

The acids which seldom occur free in nature, 
make up the protein of man’s hair, skin and finger- 
nails. 

Amino acids are used for a number of purposes. 
One kind is used as a flavoring for soups and 
gravies and has a surprising meat-like taste. 
Other types of the acid are used in medicinal 
research on cancer, baldness, and muscular di- 
seases. Amino acids are already used in treat- 
ments of such disorders as gastric ulcers and 
muscular ailments. The war has shut off all 
source of supply from abroad. 




THE PERFECT 

Mrs. OTIaherty couldn't hang onto a 
husband. Then Herbie had an idea . . . 



C RASH! The sound was that of 
our door bursting open. And I 
do mean bursting — the frosted 
glass panel already was tinkling to the 
floor in more pieces than our office had 
cobwebs and cigarette butts combined. 

I jumped straight up to within a foot 
of the ceiling, bit two inches off the 
end of my tongue, and dropped the 
anti-shrapnel-and-bomb-splinter skull- 
cap on which I was working in my spare 
time. When our door opened that way, 
I didn’t need to take a gander into a 
crystal ball to know that difficulties 
were in the offing for the Cupid’s Bow 
Correspondence Bureau and 
its proprietors. If I had real- 
ized said difficulties’ extent 
and repercussions, I’d have 
jumped out the window then 
and there. 

Herbie McPhail the other 



half of Cupid’s Bow was deep in the 
usual big, time-blackened volume on 
necromancy; he fancies himself quite a 
sorcerer; and, come to think of it, not 
without cause. His long nose was giving 
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"There's a body in the cof- 
fin," Herbie said. "Yours!" 



the pages a rub-down any Swedish mas- 
seur would have envied, while his 
beady, close-set little eyes squinted 
myopically at the words through thick- 
lensed Harold Lloyd glasses. 

Instinctively, at the crash, he banged 
the book shut. He did it so fast, unfor- 
tunately, that he forgot to straighten 
his half-pint carcass in time; Herbie’s 
reflexes are like that — sort of curdled. 
So his bald-eagle proboscis was pinched 
between the pages when the tome 
snapped closed. Herbie promptly gave 
out with a war whoop that would have 
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done credit to his favorite banshee on 
Walpurgis Night. 

I started to snicker — for I consider 
Herbie to be a thorough-going rat who 
would gladly sell his mother’s soul for 
two bits — , then remembered the door 
and turned to see who was on our trail 
this trip. The same idea must have 
struck my misbegotten partner, because 
he cut off his wail in mid-breath and 
also ogled the entrant. 

Together, we stared. 

Trouble, personified, stood glowering 
there. Double trouble. The well- 
known eight-ball, alive and breathing. 

“You scum!” grated Trouble, other- 
wise known as Mrs. Celestine O’Flah- 
erty. “Riffraff! Robbers of widows 
and orphans!” 

I swallowed hard in an unsuccessful 
effort to clear my throat. Pasted a 
sickly, greenish smile across my face. 

“Lovely day, isn’t it, Mrs. O’Flah- 
erty?” I croaked. 

The unlovely lady, brawny arms 
akimbo, turned the full force of her 
spleen on me. 

“Look out the window!” she thun- 
dered in a voice like the granddaddy 
of all avalanches, at the same time 
pointing a finger comparable to a rail- 
road spike at the pane. 

pELESTINE O’FLAHERTY stands 
six feet one, weighs 230 pounds, 
and was the champion lady wrestler of 
the state before she settled down to 
farming. 

I looked. 

Solid sheets of rain beat against the 
glass. 

“ ‘Lovely weather’ ! ” mocked Celes- 
tine, with all the sympathy and good 
nature of a hungry tiger on the prowl. 
“Outside, a cloudburst it is. The river’s 
rising a foot an hour, and the south 
end of town already’s under water. Me 
old home across the tracks just was 



wrecked by a hurricane. But you call 
it lovely weather!” 

I shut up. 

The O’Flaherty turned on Herbie. 

“And you, ye squirming little rat!” 
she ground. “Why would you be try- 
ing to hide under that desk?” 

“Now, now, Mrs. O’Flaherty!” 
Herbie jittered, scrambling back to his 
chair with a sheepish look on his ugly 
phizz. “Your karma* will suffer for 
these outbursts.” 

“Leave my caramels out of it!” 

There followed silence, gradually 
thickening to the general consistency 
of pancake batter. At last Herbie tried 
again. 

“How are you today, Mrs. O’Flah- 
erty? Are you and your new husband 
happy together?” 

“ ‘Happy’ ! ” fumed Celestine. “How 
can we be happy together, when the 
slimy serpent ran out on me yesterday, 
and that barely two days after we was 
married?” 

Deep within me, a crawling horror 
welled. Great circles gathered about 
my partner’s eyes even as I watched. 

“He ... he ran out?” he finally 
managed. 

“Yes, he ran out!” blasted our vis- 
itor. “Because I but ask the lazy lout 
to do a bit of plowing, he leaves me 
flat!” 

“But . . . but — perhaps the work was 
too heavy — ” 

The indignant O’Flaherty glared. 

“Did he think I was marrying him for 
to ornament me parlor?” she demanded 
violently. “By Saint Patrick, I wed to 
get me a man. A man who could be 
helping me on the farm! Besides” — she 
sniffed righteously — “the work ain’t 
hard. All he had to do was hold the 
plow; I pulled it meself!” 



* Karma is a Hindu term referring to the effect 
on life after death of one’s acts in this current 
existence. — ^E d. 
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“Fm terribly sorry, my dear,” Herbie 
began. “But then, the ways of the 
Three Fates* are strange — ” 

“Fates, me eye!” raged the human 
hippd. “And you’d better be more than 
sorry. You took me money, and you 
guaranteed you’d find me a husband. 
Now, either you give me a man or me 
money — ” 

“But we’ve already gotten you four 
husbands, Mrs. O’Flaherty,” I pro- 
tested desperately. “We can’t help it 
if they run away.” 

“You guaranteed satisfaction, didn’t 
you? Well, I ain’t satisfied.” 

“We’ll certainly do our best to locate 
a new soul-mate for you — ” Herbie be- » 
gan again. 

^HE Amazon glared from one to the 
other of us. 

“You’d better do more than try,” she 
asserted darkly. “Either I get a man, 
or you get trouble — ” 

“But there aren’t any more of our 
clients who want to marry you,” I 
broke in. 

That was putting it mildly. We’d 
gotten her last husband from the soup- 
line at the city mission. 

“Then find some!” A moment’s 
pause, heavy with ominous implica- 
tions. “What about the two of you, 
scoundrels that you are? You’re both 
bachelors, ain’t you? Well — ” 

A shudder shook me like an obelisk } 
in an earthquake. Across the room, 
Herbie’s eyes bugged out with stark 
horror. 

“Fll give you just 24 hours,” Celes- 
tine went on grimly. “Find me a hus- 
band in 24 hours, or else!” 

Mute, despairing, Herbie and I 
stared at each other. 



♦The Three Fates are drawn from Greek 
mythology. They are represented as goddesses. 
Clotho spins life’s thread, Lachesis decides its 
length, and Atropos cuts it off. — E d. ■ 



“And if you’ve got any ideas of skip- 
ping out, me fine buckos, just bear in 
mind that Mike O’Flaherty is still me 
brother!” our loving client threw at us 
over her bull-like shoulder as she 
stomped out the door. 

Mike O’Flaherty is the sergeant 
commanding the city police bunco 
squad. If there’s anything he hates 
worse than con men, it’s matrimonial 
bureaus. Further, he works hand in 
glove with the post office inspectors, 
who are the bane of our lives. If Celes- 
tine told Mike we’d gypped her, we’d 
have about half the chance of the 
proverbial snowball in hell. 

Celestine’s footsteps died away down 
the hall, but neither of us said any- 
thing. For my part, I was thinking 
too hard. And too dolefully. 

Celestine O’Flaherty is, as I men- 
tioned before, a former lady wrestler. 
And both her face and figure show it. 
Her general lines approximate the 
grace and symmetry of a concrete 
mixer, 1912 model. Her legs remind 
you of an Egyptian temple’s pillars, 
and her head must have been ham- 
mered down between her shoulders 
with a pile driver. As for her face — 
well, the less said, the better. But I 
can mention that one ear is cauli- 
flowered, while her nose resembles a 
misshapen mushroom crushed to earth. 

All in all, hardly the type to attract 
suitors, especially since her disposition 
equalled that of an angry buzz-saw. 

But Celestine couldn’t see it, and 
she had a few dollars she’d saved from 
her wrestling days. When my money- 
grubbing little partner guaranteed to 
find her a man, she jumped at the idea. 

Now we were stuck with her. 

We were stuck because we couldn’t 
find anyone who’d put up with her. 
Most of our clients ran after one 
glimpse of her ugly mug, of course. But 
finally lye lined up a few prospects. 
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She married them — one after another. 
On an average, each lasted around three 
days. After the second one, she didn’t 
even bother to adopt their names; just 
called herself Mrs. Celestine O’Fla- 
herty. 

“\yELL, I suppose there’s nothing 
to do but start in hunting again,” 
I said at last, rising from my chair. 
“Maybe we can find a sucker around 
the employment agencies down on Wer- 
ner Street.” I picked up the metal 
skullcap I’d been working on and 
tucked it away in my desk’s top drawer. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” agreed Herbie 
sadly. A pause. Then; “You go ahead 
and try Werner Street. I’ll see if there’s 
anyone along the waterfront; three 
times, now, Maman* Julie has told me 
the sea would aid me in time of need.” 
I stopped short. 

“Oh, no, you don’t!” I grated. 
“You’re coming along with me. I don’t 
intend to wear my feet out looking for 
a guy who’s sap enough to marry even 
O’Flaherty, while you sit up here in 
the office reading a lot of trash on how 
to be a witch. Come on!” 

“But I’m not going to stay here — ” 
“I believed that the first time I 
heard it,” I retorted. “Now I know 
better. Just because this matrimonial 
bureau scheme was your idea in the 
first place, and because I was sucker 
enough to invest all my money in it, 
you’ve got a theory that all you should 
do is to loaf around here and grow fat 
on the profits, if any. Only this time it 
won’t work.” 

“But Maman Julie is a real 
Nebo—” ** 



* Maman is the term often applied to the mama- 
lois (priestesses) of the Haitian voodooists. — E d. 

** The “Papa Nebo” is the hermaphroditic oracle 
of the dead in the Haitian culte des marts, a secret 
witchcraft society which uses corpses for magical 
purposes. — Ed. 



“Malarkey.” I was disgruntled all 
the way through. “Do you think I’m 
dumb enough to let you hex yourself 
out of doing a little work for a change? 
If you want to mutter about your pet 
voodoo doll, do it after working hours. 
Now come on!” 

So we left, with Herbie hating me to 
hell with his beady little eyes and 
mumbling about Maman Julie — an old 
Haitian woman who was supposed to 
be teaching him the higher secrets of 
sorcery, or something— between his 
teeth. 

But our luck was played out. 

We found the first stumble-bum 
down on Werner. I explained the prop- 
osition to him in words of one syllable. 

“She’s nuts about husbands,” I con- 
cluded. “Anything that wears pants 
looks good to her. She’ll give you a 
home — and what have you got to lose?” 

The stiff eyed me skeptically. 

“Wassername?” 

“Celestine O’Flaherty. A fine, big, 
Irish woman — ” 

“Ha-ha-ha,” laughed the rumpot; 
only it didn’t sound a bit funny. “I 
seen dat dame rassle at de Olympic one 
time, chum. An’ I ain’t takin’ no 
chances on de t’ings happenin’ to me 
what dat guy got. Ha-ha-ha.” He 
stalked away. 

T MADE Herbie try the second stew. 

He tried to floss up the salestalk. 

“How would you like to have a little 
home of your own, my good man?” he 
demanded. “A vine-covered cottage, 
with a pretty young wife and children 
playing in the dooryard?” 

The loafer snorted. 

“I already got one wife in Cleve- 
land,” he answered, spitting into the 
gutter for emphasis. “Dat’s why I’m 
on de bum.” 

I started to turn away, but Herbie 
went right on talking. 
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“Splendid 1” he beamed. “You’re 
just the man we want! You’ve had ex- 
perience, so you understand just how 
to make a woman happy. Now is your 
opportunity to bring joy into a lady’s 
life and, at the same time, to help your- 
self economically.” 

The ’bo was suspicious. 

“Who yuh want me tuh marry?” 
“The young lady’s name is Celestine 
0’ Flaherty — ” 

“Den count me out!” The bum al- 
ready was on his way. “I seen Klon- 
dyke Charlie de day after he teamed 
up wit’ her. Not fer mine!” 

And that was the way it was, all 
afternoon long. Every Wandering 
Willy on the stem knew just what we 
had to offer, and not one of them could 
be persuaded to chance it. 

“Well, that’s that!” I growled as we 
stalked back toward our disreputable 
office. “There’s only one thing to do: 
refund the dame’s money.” 

Herbie suddenly went jittery on me. 
“We can’t give a refund!” he de- 
clared, nodding his long nose for em- 
phasis. 

I turned on him. 

“Why can’t we?” 

“Well . . . well, it would be bad for 
business. Cupid’s Bow guarantees its 
work, of course, but if we ever gave a 
customer back his money, every divorce 
would mean a refund — ” 
“Nevertheless, this time we return 
the moola,” I answered grimly. “It’d 
be bad enough to have to finish my 
anti-shrapnel skullcap in the pen, but I 
could stand it. But to have the O’Fla- 
herty go to work on me — ” I shud- 
dered. 

“But — but — ” 

“We hand back the dough,” I re- 
iterated firmly. 

then, suddenly, an awful 
^ thought struck me. Herbie is 



treasurer of Cupid’s Bow. What if — ! 
I turned on him. Caught him by the 
coat lapels. 

“Where is it?” 

“Please, George ! I — ” 

^^Where is it?” 

Herbie’s beady eyes fell. He had 
the grace even to turn scarlet. 

“I — I spent it, just the other day . . 
“You spent it!” 

“Maman Julie and I needed some 
new materials — ” 

“Then we’ll take it out of your own 
pocket, you little rat!” It had been a 
long time since I was so angry. Ever 
since we’d teamed up. I’d suspected 
dirty work at the crossroads. Now, to 
find that all our money — mine included 
—was tied up in some tomfoolery of 
black magic, was just too much. “Dig 
down, you two-bit crook, and drag out 
that five bucks!” 

Herbie squirmed. 

“Why don’t you marry her, George?” 
he asked desperately. “After all, 
Celestine has her good points. You 
might grow to love her — ” 

I shook him like a terrier shakes a 
rat. 

“Just like you!” I fumed. “You’d 
send me to the altar as a burnt offering 
to save five lousy dollars. Well, you’re 
not getting away with it — ” 

“But it isn’t five dollars!” he ex- 
ploded desperately. 

“What do you mean?” 

Herbie broke down completely. 

“I told her she was a difficult case, 
and would take special service,” he con- 
fessed. “I talked her out of a hundred 
dollars ! ” 

“A hundred dollars!" 

“Yes. And now it’s all gone.” 

A terrific urge to wring my partner’s 
neck swept over me. But somehow I 
restrained myself. 

“How long has this special fee busi- 
ness been going on?” I ground, flick- 
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ing the foam from my mouth. “How 
many times have you pulled it?” 

“Not many times, George — ” 

“How many?” 

“Well . . . every one that I handled 
myself where I could get away with 

it . . 

“No wonder Mike Flaherty and the 
bunco squad hate us!” I exploded. “No 
wonder I’m broke all the time, while 
you wallow in money! Oh, you — ” 
“Hi, boys!” 

We both turned. It was Uncle Ike 
Ginsberg who had spoken. He stood 
across the street, in front of his three- 
ball loan emporium. Somehow I got 
the impression he was laughing at us. 
“Hi!” I grated back. 

“Just made a sale to a customer of 
yours,” disclosed Uncle Ike. 

“A customer of ours?” 

“Yeah. Celestine O’Flaherty.” 

SUDDEN sinking feeling gushed 
through me. A vampire tapping 
my veins at that moment would have 
gotten a swell drink of ice water. 
“What’d she buy?” I croaked. 

Uncle Ike laughed unpleasantly. I 
felt a quick conviction that he didn’t 
like either of us. 

“Just a pair of brass knuckles,” he 
answered brightly. “I think she in- 
tends them for a present. A surprise, 
sort of. She said they were all for you ! ” 
I turned back to Herbie. 

“In parting, let me say it wasn’t nice 
knowing you, Mr. McPhail,” I told 
him. “I’d break your scrawny neck 
right now, except that I’m in a hurry.” 
“Huh?” gaped my erstwhile partner. 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Me, I like peace and quiet,” I re- 
torted. “I’m joining the Commandos 
until Celestine gets over her mad.” 
“Aw, now, Georgie, you wouldn’t 
run out, would you?” snarled a harsh 
voice close to my ear. 



I jumped a foot into the air. When I 
came down I was facing Sergeant Mike 
O’Flaherty. Compared with him, his 
sister was a small, frail weakling. 

“/ wouldn’t run out, if I was you,” he 
went on. “I’d be afraid I’d get hurt. 
By one of these gents” — he jerked a 
thumb the size of a summer sausage 
over one shoulder toward two other 
huskies who trailed in his wake — “what 
are going to stick right close to your 
coat tails ’til Celestine’s satisfied — get 
it, you rat?” 

I quivered like a watery custard. 

“Yes, sir. I understand, sir.” 

“O.K., then.” And, to his men: 
“Stick with him, boys. If either him 
or his buddy slip you, you’d better get 
out of town, too.” 

It was dark in our shabby office now. 
Herbie was skittering about the room 
like a centipede with athlete’s foot, 
while I tried to make myself concen- 
trate on completing my anti-shrapnel 
skullcap. Given a little luck, I figured, 
the thing would make my fortune some 
day. I’d designed it to fit tight against 
a person’s head, thus at one and the 
same time making it easier to wear than 
the usual helmet — you couldn’t even 
tell you had it on most of the time—, 
and saving huge quantities of metal. 
Yet special built-in recoil springs made 
it as much protection as the current 
clumsy style. 

Herbie shot a nervous glance at the 
battered alarm clock on my desk for 
the hundredth time. 

“Nine forty-seven!” he gulped. 
“Celestine will be back at one p. m. to- 
morrow. That only gives us fifteen 
hours.” 

“Shut up!” I flared. “Quit remind- 
ing me of it.” 

“But we’ve got to do something!” 
squealed Herbie. “If we don’t raise the 
money or find her a husband, she’ll — ” 

“A fat chance we’ve got of doing 
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either! We could sooner raise the dead 
than a hundred smackers!” 

piERBIE stopped short. Sudden ex- 
citement gleamed in his beady 
little eyes. 

“That’s it!” he squawked. 

I tightened the last screw in my hel- 
met, tried it on. It fitted perfectly. 
“What’s ‘it’?” I demanded sourly. 
“We’ll raise the dead!” my under- 
sized rat of a partner jabbered ex- 
citedly. “We’ll get that O’Flaherty 
woman a husband—” 

My eyes bugged out. I stared at him 
in weird fascination. 

“Nutty as a fruitcake!” I exploded. 
“So you’ve finally cracked ! ” 

“No, no!” Herbie was bouncing like 
a golf ball with the heebie-jeebies. 
“Don’t you see, George? Maman Julie 
is a Nebo! She can make a corpse 
into a zombie!* And they’ve been 
working zombies on plantations in 
Haiti for years! A zombie would make 
Celestine O’Flaherty a perfect husband 
— he’d work when she told him to, and 
he’d never answer back, and — ” 

My hair was as close to standing on 
end as my iron skullcap would allow. 

“You sound as if you meant it!” I 
gasped. 

“Of course I mean it — ” 

I grabbed my hat, slapped it on. 
Reached for my coat. 

“Good-bye forever!” I announced. 
“I’m going outside and give myself up 
to those two bunco squad cops in the 
hall. At least, they can only shag me 
for a confidence rap. But if I stick 
around you, you’re just crazy enough to 
line us up for the hot seat on a murder 
charge. And I’m not having any.” I 

* “The zombie ... is a soulless human corpse, 
still dead, but taken from the grave and endowed 
by sorcery with a mechanical semblance of life 
... it is a dead body which is made to walk and 
act and move as if it were alive.” Seabrook: 
The Magic Island . — Ed. 



Started for the door. 

Herbie clutched at my sleeves like 
the persistent human leech he was. 

“Don’t go, George. Please don’t!” 
he pleaded. “I need you. With Maman 
Julie to help us, we can put it over. 
And with no danger, either. I’ll call 
her on the ’phone right now and get 
her to line up some stumblehum — ” 
“And I’ll Still take vanilla!” I grated, 
tearing my arm free. “Maybe you’re 
cracked enough to believe all the necro- 
mantic nonsense you’ve been reading 
down through the years, but I still value 
my hide. I’ll have no part of it!” 
Herbie refused to listen. His eyes 
were sparkling with unholy enthusiasm. 

“Even if those big bums in the hall 
follow us to Maman Julie’s house, it 
won’t matter!” he babbled on. “They 
won’t know what’s happened — ” 

“But there’ll be a corpse on the par- 
lor floor, and an accessory after the fact 
gets the same rap as the guy who uses 
the knife,” I retorted grimly. “Besides, 
I’ve got no urge to spend the rest of 
the nights in my life lying awake think- 
ing about the man we murdered.” 
“Then we won’t murder anyone!” 
argued Herbie. “We’ll have Maman 
Julie steal a corpse from the morgue. 
She can do it! They can’t accuse us 
of murder that way.” 

T ALREADY was reaching for the 
doorknob. But at this last I stopped. 
Turned on Herbie. 

“You mean it?” I demanded. “You 
actually think you and this Haitian 
ghoul can raise a corpse to life and 
make it pass for a husband?” 

“Of course we can! Maman Julie has 
done it lots of times. The man will 
be pretty thick-witted, but that’s what 
that O’Flaherty woman needs. All she 
has to do is to keep him on the right 
kind of diet — no salt or meat — and a 
zombie will be a perfect husband — ■” 
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Cold chills were using my spinal col- 
umn for a race-track, and I had an 
idea my hair would turn out to be snow 
white when next I took my hat off, 
but I could feel myself slipping. After 
all, I certainly had no great urge to 
spend the next few years of my life in 
the state penitentiary, wearing off my 
youth’s bloom on a rock pile. And if 
we didn’t kill anyone, what could be 
done to us? After all, this wasn’t 
Haiti . . .* 

“You’ve got to do it, George” Herbie 
begged. “It’s our one chance. You 
know no normal man would marry 
Celestine. You know we haven’t a 
chance of raising the money. But a 
zombie — ah, that solves our problems ! ” 
A pause, while I stood gnawing my 
nails. Then, hesitantly, as if it hurt: 
“I’ll even make up the deficit, George. 
I’ll give you back the money I’ve . . . 
er . . . borrowed, just as soon as 
I can . . .” 

That did it. It wouldn’t have, of 
course, if I’d noticed' the evil gleam in 
my erstwhile partner’s eyes. But I 
didn’t. All I could see was the chance 
to get in the clear, and maybe even to 
get some of my money back. 

“I’ll do it!” 

Since the Cupid’s Bow office wasn’t 
equipped with a ’phone, we hurried 
across the street to Murphy’s Bar, 
Mike O’ Flaherty’s two detectives close 
on our heels. Then, while I grappled 
with a couple of shots of rye, Herbie 
put through his call to Maman Julie. 
He was beaming from ear to ear when 

* Article 247 of the Republic of Haiti’s Code 
Penal states : “Also shall be qualified as attempted 
murder the emplo 3 Tnent which may be made 
against any person of substances which, without 
causing actual death, produce a lethargic coma 
more or less prolonged. If, after the administra- 
tion of such substances, the person has been 
buried, the act shall be considered murder no mat- 
ter what result follows.” Thus, Haiti attempts le- 
gal control of zombieism by assuming it to have 
a natural, rather than supernatural, basis — Ed. 



he came out of the booth. 

“It’s all set!” he whispered. “Ma- 
man Julie says she’ll have everything 
ready to go by midnight.” 

“How about a body?” 

“Talk about luck!” My partner was 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. “She 
says a roomer at one of her neighbors 
just died. No relatives known. They 
were glad to give her the body just to 
get rid of it.” 

I shuddered and put another slug of 
rye where it would do the most good. 

A GOOD many more followed. My 
nerves were bad to start with, and 
Herbie’s ghoulish giggles didn’t help a 
bit. By the time midnight rolled 
around, my head was crawling with 
vampires, werewolves, elementals, 
haugbuis, and incubi — all charming 
creatures conjured up for me by my 
partner’s gleeful tales of things super- 
natural. 

“Come on!” he urged at last. “It’s 
nearly the witching hour.” 

“You go ahead,” I tried to stall, my 
teeth imitating a skeleton’s rattlings. 
“I’ll leave everything to you. Any way 
you work it is all right with me.” 

Herbie shook his head. 

“You’ve got to be there,” he ex- 
plained in a low voice. “The rites re- 
quire three people— the Papa Nebo, 
the Gouede Mazacca, and the Gouede 
Oussou.” 

Together, we stumbled out of the 
bar. And close behind us came Mike 
O’Flaherty’s men, matching us pace 
for pace. 

Maman Julie’s place was a shanty 
deep in the slums. Not a light showed 
anywhere within it. It was as black 
and uninviting as an open grave. But 
when Herbie knocked, the door swung 
open, revealing a hall so dark as to 
make the gloom-shrouded street down 
which we had come seem a place of 
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light and cheer. down into the coffin. The next instant 

We entered. The door swung shut I let out a wild squawk, 
behind us. We stood tense and still in “Hey, there’s no one here!” And, 
the pitch-blackness. I tried to swal- turning to Herbie: “Where’s the 

low; it felt as if I were forcing down body?” 

a billiard ball. “Your eyes must be going back on 

Another, inner, door opened. you, George.” He stepped up beside 

“Enter!” chanted an unpleasant, me. “It’s there. Right in the coffin, 

high-pitched voice. Look again.” 

The room beyond the door was dim- The thought flashed through my 
ly illuminated, as if with a single can- brain: what if the strain had been too 

die. I couldn’t quite locate the source much for me? What if I was a cus- 

of light. The chamber itself was bleak tomer for the batty wagon? 
and bare, save where a crude altar rose Again I stared down into the coffin, 
at one side. Bones, human skulls in- Still I could see nothing. Not even a 
eluded, were stacked upon it. A shovel maggot! 

and a pickaxe lay gruesomely ready. And then I caught a flicker of mo- 
Unlighted black candles stood at each tion. But it wasn’t in the coffin; it was 
corner. In front of the altar, lying on behind me, and to one side! 
the floor, was a coal-black coffin. Instinctively, I spun about. 

But all this was merely incidental. “Sure, there’s a body in the coffin!” 
The center of interest was Maman chortled my dear partner Herbie. 
Julie herself. “Yours, you dope!” 

She was a black and wrinkled crone Vainly, I tried to dodge. But I was 
with eyes that gleamed like red coals, too late. The gas-pipe in Herbie’s hand 
A bandanna shrouded her head; a shawl smashed straight down on the crown of 
covered her thin shoulders. An aura my head with enough force to stun an 
of inexpressible evil surrounded her. ox. . . . 

But it didn’t seem to faze Herbie a * ^ 

bit. He rubbed his hands together "^^ES, my anti-shrapnel skullcap was 
briskly and beamed at the hag. ^ pretty badly dented by that wal- 

“Is everything ready?” lop, but it certainly proved its effec- 

The witch nodded wordlessly. tiveness. The War Department con- 

tracted for a sample consignment just 
J COULDN’T stand that tension any yesterday. 

longer. My stomach felt like it As for my partner, the rat — well, he 
needed a gyroscopic, compass to en- certainly was right about zombies mak- 
able it to make a landing. I had to do ing perfect husbands for domineering 
something. women. Celestine O’Flaherty says 

So I walked across the room. Stared Herbie is ideal! 

WILD ANIMALS FIRST JAP VICTIMS 

l^HEN the Jap threat to invade Australia be- were also compelled to destroy lions, tigers, and 
' ’ came a possibility, the first to suffer were other animals that might be dangerous if they 

grej'hounds and dangerous circus and zoo ani- got loose during a Jap air raid, 

mals. According to the Australian News and The terror and destruction that one lion could 
Information Bureau, owners of greyhounds had produce among the defenseless civilian popula- 
them destroyed by the Society for the Proven- tion if he got loose was anticipated and thus Leo 

tion of Cruelty to Animals. Circuses and zoos and his family were mercifully killed. 





The Man 
With Five Lives 

By CLYDE WOODRUFF 

When one personality gets split into five 
facets, even an editor has his hands full 






TO THE READER: 

Vnicsml as it may appear for a story to begin 
•milk an explanation, there is a reason for it. The 
reason, however, is so complicated that the au- 
thor has little hope of it being understood at this 
point. He offers instead, temporarily, a simpler 
reason: this explanation was actually written after 
most of this story. But why, you may well ask, 
is it placed here? For one, as you will later dis- 
cover, there seems to be no other suitable place for 
such a note. More important, it is meant to serve 
as a warning. For the following pages are not, in 
a strict sense, a work of fiction. Nor are they, 
truthfully, the truth. The best 1 can offer now is 
to say that my story is entirely true when viewed 
whole. But only upon that condition! As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only because so much of it is un- 
true (though all of it is true) that it is here in 
print at all. I might add that it has been printed 
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over my protests, a contention which, however 
much you may scoff at now, will become increas- 
ingly clear as you read. Be warned. 

The Author* 

I T BEGAN on the most memorable 
Friday evening of my life, though 
it seemed innocent enough at the 
time. I was at the Astor bar when a 
waiter said that Jenks wanted me on 
the phone. It burbled around in my 
head, making no sense, and I said to 
Mahoney, “How does Jenks know 

* Pay no attention to the author’s foreword.— 
Ed. 
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where I am? Invite him down here to 
have dinner with us.” 

A minute later, Mahoney shuffled 
back to the bar. He said to the bar- 
tender, “I’ll have another Coca-Cola 
with an egg in it.” There are few men 
who can ask for a thing like that and 
get away with it, but Mahoney is six feet 
of muscle, with a head like a buffalo. 

“Is Jenks coming?” I asked. 

“Wasn’t nobody on the phone,” Ma- 
honey grunted. 

I thought about it. As I said, this 
was a Friday, and generally when I’m 
entertaining over the weekend, I get 
to a bar early Friday afternoon and get 
into condition. I’d been at the bar 
since three and it was now six-thirty, 
and the world had assumed very fuzzy 
outlines. I thought about Mahoney’s 
answer and I tried to remember what 
it was I had to remember about Jenks, 
but I got nowhere. 

“Hey, Mahoney,” I said, “doesn’t 
it seem a bit strange — ” 

“No, boss. Nothing your jerk friends 
do seems strange.” 

It was a good answer, generally 
speaking, but it didn’t really apply to 
Jenks. David Jenks was one of the 
few worthwhile guys I knew. 

“Mahoney, how do you know there 
was no one on the phone?” 

“Listen, boss, anytime I get on the 
phone and I say hello five — six times 
and nobody answers, I start thinking 
maybe nobody’s there.” 

I had another drink. I tried to think 
about all the things I had to think 
about, and there were plenty, but I 
couldn’t place it. I am a guy with 
enough troubles. “Mahoney,” I said, 
“maybe there’s a clue on this list of 
appointments. Would you mind read- 
ing it for me?” 

Mahoney scowled at the memo pad 
I held out to him. “I told you a hun- 
dred times I can’t read the butler’s 



handwriting,” he said. “He writes 
too damn fancy for me.” 

I said, “The valet wrote this.” 

“I’m crazy about him, too,” Mahoney 
said, taking the pad. He read the list. 
“Nine AM.: canter through park. 
Haw!” Mahoney sneered. “You fell 
outa bed at eleven. Eleven A.M.: see 
Reverend Jasper for final arrange- 
ments.” 

“What arrangements?” 

Mahoney regarded me with distaste. 
“Boss, if that’s why you’re drinking, 
there ain’t enough Scotch in the world 
to make you forget it. You’re getting 
married at four o’clock, Sunday — re- 
member? Noon: lunch with Ray Van- 
ness at the Algonquin. You 'was an 
hour late,” Mahoney said. “Vanness 
had had his lunch and left you the 
check. One P.M.: see Riley, Riley and 
Shapiro about estate settlements. You 
did that. Two P.M.: see photographer 
from picture magazine — ” 

“What picture magazine?” 

“How do I know? I heard the but- 
ler telling the rest of your menagerie 
that some picture magazine wanted to 
photograph your wedding. So you 
missed the appointment. Still two P.M. 
See editor of Daily Mirror, protest 
about item in Winchell. Ain’t that the 
one about you and a certain strip-teaser 
going steady?” 

“Shut up,” I sighed. “Anything 
there about Jenks?” 

“There’s a special note here under 
three o’clock. No drinking, as per 
solemn oath to Miss Dykstra. So you’re 
drinking the joint dry.” 

“Stick your nose back into that egg,” 
I said. “What’s with — ” 

“Yeah, Jenks. It says here to be 
sure to read his telegram.” 

“Ah-h-h-h,” I breathed, and some- 
thing in my head went click! I heard 
it. “I’m beginning to remember. He 
said something about a great discovery 
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he had made. And he couldn’t come 
to the wedding.” From there it grew 
fuzzy again. “I called the laboratory 
a while back — ” 

“You didn’t call nobody,” Malioney 
said. “You can’t even move.” 

“Shut up,” I said. “You were in 
the men’s room. I called, but I can’t 
remember who spoke to me. It was 
something about notes. . . .” 

CUDDENLY everything began danc- 
ing before me. I grabbed hold of 
the bar and steadied myself. You know 
how things are sometimes when you’ve 
got something on your mind? Some- 
body says something and it doesn’t be- 
gin to register until a long while later? 
That was what was happening to me — 
it was beginning to register ! 

“Mahoney!” I said. “Jenks’ notes 
are missing!” 

“Like for a breach of promise?” 

“He said they were a military 
secret!” 

Mahoney told me later that this last 
remark, hurled at the bartender, caused 
quite a stir. I ran out of the place with 
Mahoney behind* me and grabbed a 
taxi. The laboratory was only half a 
mile away, but bucking midtown Man- 
hattan traffic at seven o’clock, it took 
us twenty minutes to get to the East 
Thirties, and by then I remembered a 
lot. 

You see, David Jenks was a sort of 
protege of mine. I mean, he had the 
brains and I had the money. We’d 
gone to college together, and in those 
days I had been interested in things. 
Things like psychological research, for 
instance; I majored in Psych with 
Jenks. He was serious, talented, bril- 
liant, and after school — that was five 
years ago — when I had taken over my 
inheritance, which Riley, Riley and 
Shapiro are still estimating, though it 
seems to be somewhere between four- 



teen and fifteen million, Dave Jenks had 
gone on with his work. But we’d met 
again last year at the Christmas re- 
union and had a hell of a time, and he 
told me what he was doing. The up- 
shot of it was that I got him to take a 
leave of absence, outfitted a lab for 
him, and let him work. I’d seen him 
maybe half a dozen times in the six 
months that had followed. 

Then, the day before, I phoned and 
left word for him that I was really 
marrying Dorothy Dykstra and I 
wanted him to come to my wedding. I 
wanted the society notes to say that a 
real Professor, a useful member of so- 
ciety, was there, in addition to the kind 
of people I knew. 

And this morning the telegram had 
come. Had it really been so strangely 
worded, or was it the hangover? I 
might as well admit it; I’d been drink- 
ing on other days besides Fridays since 
the day Dorothy asked me to marry 
her and I said yes. Not that I mean 
I didn’t do the actual proposing. Don’t 
get me wrong. Dorothy was a fine girl, 
too good for me; only for a guy like 
me . . . anyway, I suppose the idea of 
getting married frightened me, and to 
hell with what the gossip columns say. 

But I’ll tell you this: I had the 
craziest feeling something was wrong 
with Dave Jenks. Miss my wedding? 
Dave? I tried to remember the phone 
conversation, and I decided I had 
spoken to him. He had sounded ter- 
ribly upset. And I had gotten so stinko 
it had slipped my mind the minute I 
left the phone booth and saw the bar 
again. But would you believe it — the 
whole thing didn’t sober me up even 
then! 

We pulled into East Thirty-eighth in 
a hurry. It was a dead-end street, 
fronting on the river, and at this hour 
it was quiet and empty. The lab build- 
ing itself was an old red-brick affair, 
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two stories high. There were lights on 
upstairs. 

Before we had a chance to ring the 
bell, the downstairs door swung open, 
and there stood two men, almost as big 
as Mahoney. One of them Jerked his 
head at us in a silent invitation to come 
in. In the darkness I barely made out 
the black automatic in his hand. 

“Jeez!” Mahoney roared. “Another 
minute and I’d have laid the both of 
you out colder than an Eskimo’s don- 
key!” 

“It’s Mahoney,” said the man 
with the gun. “It’s nobody but old 
blow-hard Mahoney. What the hell 
are you doing here?” 

“What am I doing here?” Mahoney 
demanded. “What are you doing here? 
Why ain’t you G-men out chasing spies 
like in the comics?” 

“You should talk ! ” the man retorted. 
“I hear that bunch of ambulance 
chasers you work for got you playing 
nurse-maid to a rich — •” 

“pARDON me,” I said, edging past 
them, or trying to, when the door 
at the top of the stairwell opened and 
two more men came out, one of them — 
their chief, as it turned out— shouting 
down to inquire what the rumpus was 
about. So Mahoney introduced me. It 
was one of the few times his connections 
came in handy. Did I mention that he 
was a bodyguard wished on me by 
Riley, Riley and Shapiro? And a good 
one, too. 

The chief’s name was Bancroft — a 
bony, red-faced man. He said some- 
thing about Jenks having tried to get 
me all over town and led me through 
the lab. Meanwhile he was mattering 
something to himself, but I hardly 
listened because I was busy trying to 
see what was going on there. Jenks’ 
four assistants were standing around 
near one of the long lab benches. They 



were quiet, sober-faced men in stained 
lab coats, and one of them, the blonde 
Yarovitch, nodded politely to me. 
Everything seemed to be in order. The 
myriad bottles and vials and retorts 
and complicated mechanisms gleamed 
brightly, and the eye was everywhere 
attracted by the colorful dabs of liquids 
in pots and test-tubes that bubbled and 
smoked like they do in the Boris Kar- 
loff pictures. But it was the rational, 
meticulous laboratory I’d known. . . . 

When Bancroft opened the door to 
Jenks’ private workroom, I saw that 
Jenks had been waiting for us, as if he 
had been afraid to leave the room — as 
indeed he might have been, if only to 
avoid facing his staff in his present con- 
dition. He ran across the room, seiz- 
ing my hand. “Woody!” he cried, his 
features working, “I’ve been trying to 
get you all day. Thank God you’ve 
come ! ” 

I’d never seen him so overwrought, 
nor suspected his capacity for such dis- 
tress. He had always been as unemo- 
tional as a scientific experiment. When 
I stole a glance at Bancroft, I saw that 
he too was waiting for Jenks to speak, 
though, as I subsequently learned, he 
had already heard the story once. And 
what a story it was, when Jenks did 
speak . . . what an incredible story. . . . 

Put briefly, though none the less stun- 
ningly for it, the total result was this: 
that he and his staff, working together, 
had accidentally discovered the formula 
for a new explosive of tremendous 
power, and that this formula had either 
been stolen already, or was about to be 
stolen. And the thief was one, pos- 
sibly more than one, of the members of 
Jenks’ staff. 

Naturally, there were numerous de- 
tails to be explained in this brief ac- 
count, and though I was hardly in a 
condition where I welcomed asking 
questions, I did ask a few. 
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What did Jenks mean, first of all, by 
saying that the discovery was acci- 
dental? Perhaps more to the point, 
how was it that a man engaged in 
psychological research had wandered 
so far afield? 

He shook off my questions impa- 
tiently. I was neglecting one of the 
most important aspects of his work. 
He was not only an experimenter in 
symptoms, an investigator of super- 
ficial behavior. He was as much a 
physiologist, a physicist, a chemist, as 
anything else. He was, he told us, 
speaking, as always when he spoke of 
his work, in florid, almost archaic lan- 
guage, a scientist of the human mind. 
I agreed that his work had taken him 
along strange paths before, and in this 
case, he said, one of the by-products 
of his work had been this chemical 
formula. 

* “My staff and I shared the work,” 
he told us. “Our tasks were minutely 
broken up and inter-related. One part 
was meaningless without the rest. Only 
I knew the specific direction of our 
work — I was looking for a new drug, 
to produce a new pattern of behavior 
. . . it doesn’t matter now what it was. 
. . . But somewhere along the course 
of these separate experiments, the 
paths crossed — and that crossroad was 
this new explosive! 

“Do you see what I mean?” he asked 
anxiously. “Of course, when the time 
came for checking our work (I gen- 
erally correlated our experiments every 
few weeks) I would have seen this 
crossroad myself. Or at least I think 
so. But what happened was that some- 
one on my staff, in some way, saw it 
for himself. This person, or persons, 
understood the nature of this by-prod- 
uct immediately! . . 

TIE PAUSED for a few moments, 
collecting himself. 



“I first suspected it three nights 
ago,” he went on. “I had come back 
to the lab Tuesday night, and I came 
in here to finish a test. I set the test 
up, and then, having an hour to wait 
for a precipitation, I set my alarm 
clock, turned off the lights, and took a 
nap. Something wakened me during 
that hour. I thought I heard a voice 
from the outer lab, and listening at the 
door, hearing numerous pauses in what 
seemed to be a conversation — though 
only one voice spoke — I realized that 
whoever it was out there was speaking 
on the phone. 

“The outer lab phone has an exten- 
sion in here. I lifted the receiver and 
listened. I couldn’t tell who it was out 
there, but the conversation concerned 
the experiments we’ve been carrying 
on here — I heard just enough to con- 
vince me of that. But mainly, what 
these two spoke of was some urgent 
business that was to be consummated 
this week. This Sunday, the voice at 
the other end repeated several times, 
with emphatic insistence. 

“The laboratory voice said that not 
all the notes had been taken down yet, 
that it might take more time, especially 
to avoid asking for notes not yet due 
this experimenter. Sunday, said the 
voice at the other end, adding that no 
attempt was to be made to get in touch 
with him until then. He would con- 
tact the experimenter himself in his 
own way and take the notes. 

“When the laboratory voice asked 
how he would know this other person 
(and this was the first indication I had 
that neither man knew the other per- 
sonally) the answer was that he would 
approach shortly after four o’clock and 
ask what time it was, and upon being 
told, he would then say: ‘But that is 
impossible.’ His final word was for 
this experimenter, naturally, to keep 
himself available during that hour, pre- 
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ferably outdoors. 

“The moment the conversation 
ended, I started for the door, hoping to 
surprise whoever it was. Unfortu- 
nately, in the darkness I fell across a 
stool, and made enough noise to warn 
the person in the next room. I ran 
out then and turned on all the lights. 
There was no one there. I searched 
the entire lab systematically, and at 
the door I found this. ...” 

Jenks held out a section of moving 
picture film. It was rolled up, perhaps 
six inches in length, and designed for 
an 8 mm. camera. I offered it to Ban- 
croft, who said he had already seen it. 
I held it up to the light and saw that 
each frame held a view of a sheet of 
paper, each sheet covered with writing 
and chemical symbols. 

“These are photographs of five pages 
of notes,” said Jenks. “Two of them 
are my own, two others are Miller’s, 
and the last is Forman’s. Mr. Bancroft 
says they may be compact copies of 
pictures taken by another camera. It 
seems to be a section of a longer length 
of film.” 

Jenks stopped speaking for a mo- 
ment, and his attitude resembled that 
of a man listening intently, but all I 
heard was the constant ringing in my 
ears. I was sick. I had troubles of 
my own, and here I was mixed up in 
something with G-men. Not that I 
wasn’t concerned: David Jenks meant 
too much to me for that. I tried to 
meet his eyes then, but their grey 
depths had turned cold and opaque. 
When he spoke again, it was with a 
great weariness. 

“I began checking over all our notes. 
That was Tuesday night, and I’ve been 
here ever since. Early this morning 
I found what I was looking for . . . 
the accidental juncture of our experi- 
ments. A tiny pinch of powder. . . .” 
He held up a thumb and forefinger, 



“. . . no more than three milligrams, 
forming the residue of this fantastic 
compound, exerted enough force to 
smash a large steel cylinder to bits.” 

T) ANCROFT whistled. “Where’d you 
^ try it?” 

“In the yard behind this building, 
early this morning. But after that I 
didn’t know what to do. When my 
staff arrived this morning, I realized 
hdw helpless I was. That was when 
I wired you, Woody. I had remembered 
your phoning and inviting me to the 
wedding. I thought if I said something 
about a discovery, and the fact that 
it would prevent me from attending, 
that it would bring you immediately.” 
“I had a hangover,” I said, feeling 
like a damned fool. 

“And when you did call this after- 
noon, I couldn’t get a coherent word 
out of you. You said you were at the 
Astor bar, so I understood.” He said 
it without reproach, stating a melan- 
choly fact as only an old friend like 
he could have done. “So I gave up and 
called the F.B.I. in. It seemed to me 
that, in times like these, such a dan- 
gerous — ” 

“But you called me back,” I said, 
“then you hung up before I had — ” 
‘What’s the difference?” Bancroft 
moaned, impatiently. “I been here 
long enough to hear the story twice 
now and I still don’t know a lot of 
things. Listen, Professor, does your 
staff know why we’re here?” 

“I told them nothing. But surely 
one of them knows only too well.” 
“Assuming it’s only one of them. 
Tell me this: has this person had a 
chance to get at the rest of the notes 
since then?” 

“Perhaps. I couldn’t very well tell 
my staff to stop working before I knew 
what, if anything, had happened. They 
needed the notes.” 
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Bancroft scratched his head. .“The 
hell with it,” he said. “It don’t make 
any difference. The important thing — 
and I’ll be damned if I understand it 
—is the fact that our culprit has a 
definite appointment this Sunday at 
four o’clock. If we keep him in sight — ” 

“Keep which one in sight?” I mum- 
bled. 

“All four of them. Even if the cul- 
prit thinks he’s suspected, we know he 
has no way of changing the appoint- 
ment. All we have to do is keep shad- 
owing the four of them, and the best 
way is to keep a twenty-four hour 
watch on them. Offhand it sounds 
tough, but we’re in luck. I got it all 
figured out, and you have to help us, 
Mr. Woodruff.” 

“Sure,” I said. “You want me to 
adopt one?” 

“Amounts to the same thing,” he 
said. “I want you to invite the whole 
staff to your wedding.” 

“Huh?” 

“Why not? How many people you 
honestly expecting there?” 

“Millions,” I said. “The way it looks 
now, half the town plans to week-end 
at Seaside.” 

Seaside was the estate my paternal 
grandfather had built in the days when 
millionaires lived like feudal barons. It 
was an enormous place, to which my fa- 
ther had added greenhouses and I 
swimming pools. It occupied an island 
all its own, twenty miles from the city 
and a hundred yards off the South 
Shore of Long Island, to which it was 
connected by a covered, rustic bridge. 

“Millions,” said Bancroft, happily, 
“is what I read by the papers. So you 
invite the staff for the week-end. Sort 
of a vacation for them. And I station 
my men all around the place. The 
beautiful part — ” 

“It stinks,” I said. “My wedding’s 
scheduled for four o’clock.” 



“I’m amazed at you, Mr. Woodruff. 
I hope you don’t think we’d allow the 
slightest disturbance. No, sir! And 
the beautiful part of it is the fact that 
whoever is going to meet our culprit 
— why, he’ll have no trouble at all 
crashing your wedding! ” 

“Sure,” I said. “Every deadbeat in 
town’ll be there.” 

“Fine, fine!” Bancroft enthused, 
rubbing his hands. “Here’s the dope. 
I take my gang away, and you. Pro- 
fessor Jenks, tell your staff anything 
you can think of, then say Mr. Wood- 
ruff invited them for the week-end.” 

“What if they don’t want to go?” 
I asked. 

“Impossible! I heard you’re going 
to serve breast of pheasant. Cham- 
pagne, roast suckling — ” He stopped 
himself and took a deep breath. “But 
just in case. Professor, you tell them 
that they have to go— they can’t afford 
to offend Mr. Woodruff. He pays the 
bills and so on.” 

“Boy, are you building up my char- 
acter,” I groaned. 

“Why not? You’re a great guy, Mr. 
Woodruff, a great guy! And now. Pro- 
fessor, you come in there with me and 
tell them.” 

JJE HALF shook my arm out of its 
socket and led Jenks out, leaving 
me alone in the smaller lab. I closed 
my eyes and let my head go for a swim. 
What an incredible business it was. 
And there I was, mixed up in it. I 
thought of Dorothy and I half remem- 
bered a dinner date I’d had. It was 
now eight o’clock. If Dorothy had had 
the slightest inkling of the new mess 
I was in . . . She had no use for Jenks. 
The one or two times she’d come with 
me to the lab, she had reminded me 
how much it was costing me to keep it 
going. . . . 

Lord, I thought, if I had a drink. A 
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good, stiff shot. Jenks was no teeto- 
taler, either. He used to drink rum 
in a water glass; one slice of lemon 
and one pint of rum — drinking time; 
five minutes. I took the keys that 
were in the door and began hunting 
through the large desk, and damn it — 
there it was! Just where he had kept 
it in school, bottom drawer, rear. Not 
very much, just a shot or so, but that 
bit of good Jamaica rum looked like 
quiescent fire through the pale amber 
of the slender bottle. Did I say fire? 
Maybe you won’t believe it— but when 
I uncorked it, the damned stuff ac- 
tually let out a tiny whiff of smoke! 
Smoke, you understand, like wood- 
smoke, like the smell of wet logs smoul- 
dering, like the smell of fog in the fall. 
A wonderful smell. 

So I put it down without further ado, 
shook my head, stuck out my tongue 
and said, “Ah-h-h-h,” and felt fine . . . 
if I felt anything. . . . 

Because I had the strangest feeling. 
I felt as if I had left the place, as if 
I was then at home— my city home, 
I mean. But I was also leaving a place 
far uptown, and I was driving a car 
furiously, trying to get home. And I 
was also getting into a cab and asking 
to go home. In short, everywhere I 
thought I was, I wanted to go home. 

And sitting there on Dave’s desk, I 
really wanted to go home. It was the 
rum, I knew, on top of the Astor bar. 
I felt as sick as a dog, and I wanted to 
go home. Know what I mean? 

Then Jenks came in. “It’s all right, 
Woody,” he said. “They’re all going 
home for some clothes and they’ll meet 
in half an hour to go out to Seaside 
together,” I could hear the sound of 
taxi horns outside very plainly. “Ban- 
croft said they’d be followed all the 
time until they get together again — he 
got the cabs himself.” 

I said, “I want to go home, too.” 



There was silence, and it continued. 
After a while I opened my eyes and 
looked at Jenks. I took one look at 
him and almost fainted. It was the 
way he was standing there, looking at 
me and at the empty bottle I had put 
down on his chair. His face was ab- 
solutely frozen. The blood had run 
out of it. He stood immobile, horror 
and fear etched in his lean features, 
and his eyes glistening but unseeing. 

“Woody . . . Woody . . .” he whis- 
pered, “did you drink that?” 

I nodded. 

“Woody . . .” He couldn’t say any- 
thing else. He lurched across the room 
and picked the empty bottle up in his 
hands. Then, slowly, he sank into the 
chair, staring at the bottle, then rais- 
ing his eyes and looking at me. I 
wanted to say something bright, some- 
thing like, “The hell with it. I’U get 
you another bottle.” But this crazy 
fear had somehow gotten hold of me. 
I didn’t remember when I first felt 
afraid, but it was there, a powerful, 
oppressive fear. 

“Stop looking at me that way!” I 
cried out suddenly. “What’s the mat- 
ter with the bottle? Say something, 
damn you!” 

Presently he said, “Woody, that 
story I told Bancroft isn’t true.” He 
barely whispered the words. He was 
holding the bottle so tightly that the 
tips of his fingers were white. 

“What isn’t true?” I said. “What 
are you talking about?” 

“The part about the explosive isn’t 
true. Woody, do you remember what 
I told once about . . . about . . . iso- 
lating evil?” He looked at me in that 
terrible way. “Woody!” he gasped. 
“I did it! I found a compound that 
does it! Do you understand me?” 

A/y Y HEAD was reeling. 

“Woody, we were in school 
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then. You remember the talks we used 
to have, about personality, about char- 
acter, about what made men what they 
are. They were experimenting with 
things like the truth serum in those 
days — they were opening all the 
twisted, crazy worlds hidden in man’s 
subconscious — they were drugging him, 
studying his brain, searching parts of 
his soul that they had never been able 
to expose before. . . . 

“That’s what I’ve been doing here 
these months, Woody. I’ve been com- 
pounding drugs, hoping to find one that 
might unlock the door to the evil in 
man- — to find a drug that would isolate 
the essential evils in a man, that would 
magnify them so they could be exam- 
ined minutely, so that motivation might 
be understood, so that greed and cow- 
ardice, lust and treachery might be 
examined. ...” 

“I remember,” I said. “What are 
you trying to tell me?” 

“Woody, the formula this person was 
stealing from me was the formula for 
this drug! Don’t you see? I found 
the drug — ^and it’s a thousand times 
more dangerous than any explosive! 
The man who knew how to make that 
drug could hold the key to chaos! . . .” 
He stared at me mutely. “I couldn’t 
tell Bancroft that. I made up the story 
about the explosive. But if an enemy 
of our country were to get hold of the 
formula ... a few gallons in a reser- 
voir ... in a lake, a river . . .” 

“What does the drug do?” I heard 
my voice as if in a dream. 

“It releases everything evil in him. 
It unchains the beast in a man, frees 
his p>assions, his desires.” 

“And that’s the formula — ” I stopped 
short. He was staring at the bottle, 
and for the first time I began to under- 
stand what he had tried to tell me, 
without finding the courage. A little 
shiver ran through me. I closed my 



eyes and I felt I was home. “Dave,” 
I said, “you mean that you had that 
compound in this rum bottle.” 

“Yes, God help us.” 

“What’s going to happen to me?” 
“I don’t know ... I don’t know!” 
he cried. “A hundred c.c.’s of it is 
enough. You drank it all, a thousand 
times the dose I know anything about! 
What made you do it, you insane. . . .” 
And then he cracked. He couldn’t go 
on. He just sat there helplessly, tears 
running down his face, looking at the 
amber bottle. 

A long time passed. Outside a horn 
sounded once, twice. Then the bell 
rang. I heard Mahoney’s voice bel- 
lowing from outside, saying he was 
waiting for us. 

“I feel all right,” I said; but when I 
tried to stand up, I was wobbly, as 
usual. “I don’t feel evil at all,” I said, 
steadying myself. “Except maybe I 
think I need a drink. And I want to 
go home. Boy, do I want to go home.” 
“I’ll go with you,” Jenks said. “I’ve 
got to go with you.” 

“You’ve got to get some clothes 
yourself,” I said. “We’ll stop by at 
your place.” So we went down to the 
cab Mahoney had, and Mahoney shot 
me a sharp look that told me he was 
dying to know what was up. He took 
a second look at Jenks, and it seemed 
to convince him not to ask. We got 
to Jenks’ place at Gramercy, and when 
Jenks showed his reluctance to leave 
me alone even for a few minutes, the 
mystified expression on Mahoney’s face 
made me burst out laughing. 

“I feel great,” I laughed. “Hurry 
down, Dave.” 

And in that moment, as he left, I 
had that same absurd sensation of be- 
ing in several other places. I closed 
my eyes, and I saw myself entering 
my apartment. It was an amazing 
vision. Every little object in the foyer 
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was distinctly clear, not the way things 
are in one’s imagination, but in reality. 
The next instant, as I had somehow 
expected, Robert, the butler, having 
heard my key in the door, came hur- 
rying into the foyer. 

“ jyjR. WOODY ! Please ! ” he cried, 
astonished and perplexed. “I 
don’t understand what you’re doing, 
sir, really I don’t!” And I knew why 
he was saying it — because I had al- 
ready let myself in twice ... no, 
three times; and each time I had gone 
into my study, only to appear at the 
door again. He thought I kept going 
out the back way. 

“Driver,” I said suddenly, “take us 
to 800 Central Park South.” 

“Hey, boss!” Mahoney protested. 
“You’re supposed to wait for the pro- 
fessor. What’s the big idea?” 

I didn’t know myself. All I knew 
was that I had to get home. 

“And drive like mad!” I yelled at 
the driver. I had closed my eyes again 
and seen a girl sitting in the living 
room, a dark, lovely girl, with two suit- 
cases on the floor near her. 

Mahoney bounced off the seat as the 
startled driver suddenly let his clutch 
out. “Ah-hah! I get it!” Mahoney 
cried. “You and the professor have 
been auld-lang-syneing again with a 
bottle of rum. What the hell does he 
do — brew the stuff up there?” 

The cab was racing up Fifth Avenue. 
I sat there, looking out of the window, 
and this time I hardly had to let my 
eyes close. ... I saw myself entering 
the apartment for a fourth time. . . . 
I shook my head. 

“Mahoney,” I said, dizzily, “what 
does it mean?” 

“It means you’re past even your 
quota,” Mahoney said moodily. 

We were home soon afterward. 
Mahoney held my arm as inconspicu- 



ously as he could going through the 
lobby, and the elevator man said his 
good evening without batting an eye. 
We got off at my floor and I got out 
my key. 

“The menagerie must be out at Sea- 
side already,” Mahoney said. 

“No,” I said. “Robert’s waiting for 
me here.” I knew, you see. 

I opened the door and went into the 
foyer. I closed the door quietly; and 
instantly I heard Robert approaching. 
He would have been noiseless on the 
carpet if his shoes hadn’t squeaked. 
He hurried his two hundred and fifty 
pounds into the foyer and stopped 
dead. 

“Mr. Woody, you’ve got to stop it,” 
he moaned. He sat down on a fragile 
Chippendale chair and mopped his 
forehead. He was breathing heavily. 
“I don’t understand it,” he said, wear- 
ily. “Have you been trying to meet 
Mr. Mahoney in the hall? Is that it, 
sir?” 

Mahoney swallowed loudly. “Do 
you mind telling me what you’re talk- 
ing about?” he exclaimed, baffled. 
“Don’t tell me that Robert, the perfect 
butler, has finally taken to imbibing 
of the crushed grape?” 

“I’ll thank you to keep out of this, 
Mr. Mahoney!” Robert said. 

“With pleasure! With alacrity, too, 
whatever that is! One of these days 
the asylum is going to discover a branch 
outfit here!” 

I threw Robert my coat, and walking 
into the living room, I saw her. That 
girl I had seen before, when I closed 
my eyes. There she was, sitting on 
one of the couches, legs crossed, smok- 
ing a cigarette, and her two suitcases 
nearby. 

She hardly raised her eyes when I 
walked up to her. 

“Hello, you,” I said. 

“Not again, Mr. Woodruff,” she said, 
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reprovingly. “Please, not again. I’m 
beginning to feel the way your butler 
does.” 

What a beautiful girl she was. She 
had black, lustrous hair and eyes so 
blue that the contrast was startling. 
She was wearing an evening gown of 
gold cloth, and a little ermine jacket 
covered one shoulder. 

“You know,” I said, “I hardly know 
how to tell you this, but — ” 

“You saw me in a dream, Mr. Wood- 
ruff,” she said, pleasantly, but I could 
see she was the least bit annoyed. “In 
a sort of vision,” she said. “That 
makes five times you’ve said it. Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Woodruff, I accept it as 
an imperishable truth. I don’t know 
what you’re trying to prove, but I’ll 
accept that, too. Yes, I’ll wait here 
while you hurry into dinner clothes. 
Yes, I know you have some urgent 
business in the library.” 

absolutely crazy part of it was 
that I had been about to say the 
very things she said for me. I don’t 
know why. I knew that I had to get 
into the study — the library, she called 
it — without knowing exactly why. The 
way I knew I had to get home. 

“But who are you?” I blurted. 

She smiled. “Very well, we’ll do it 
again,” she said. “Only this time 
promise me that if you like the way I 
introduce myself, we’ll call it quits.” 
She stood qp and extended a hand. She 
was slender, and her figure ... I was 
getting married in two days, I remem- 
bered. “I’m Ann Hunter. You had 
an appointment with me this afternoon, 
remember? I’m the photographer 
who’s going to take the pictures of your 
wedding. Oh, it’s perfectly all right. 
No excuses necessary, I assure you. 
If you’d had the slightest idea of how 
interesting a photographer was being 
sent, you’d have torn yourself away. 



Yes, of course I’ll wait.” And she 
smiled again, with that beautiful, im- 
personal smile. 

“I’ll be out as soon as I can,” I said. 
“Mahoney, you wrestle yourself into 
that soup and fish I rented for you.” 

It was only then, when I looked at 
Mahoney, that I realized how I felt. 
He moved his big shoulders slowly, like 
a man struggling feebly with some un- 
seen assailant, and his face was a hope- 
less blank. “Yeah,” he said, shuffling 
away. “Yeah, I gotta get dressed.” 

I nodded politely and went upstairs 
to the study. The apartment was a 
duplex, with an upstairs bedroom and 
adjoining study. The door was locked. 
I fumbled around for a key and opened 
it. 

I don’t know how long I stood there 
with the door open. It seemed an 
eternity before I could think that per- 
haps I had better shut it. I remember 
how I felt when I saw what was in the 
study, but there’s no way of describing 
the sensation. It was like . . . like 
knowing, suddenly, that you’ve gone 
insane, and knowing that this is the 
last coherent thought you will ever 
have . . . like stopping to exist, but 
feeling somehow that your mind is still 
slowly functioning . . . something ter- 
rifying and unbelievable and meaning- 
less and, yes . . . and funny too, in a 
way. ... I stood there, my back 
pressed against the door, and I looked 
slowly from one to the other, trying 
to think, but somehow knowing what 
it meant all at once, and in one blinding 
flash — say, of intuition — but even 
more than that, of knowing actually, 
I understood it. . . . 

For there, sitting in my study, were 
four men. The four men were all me. 
I know what it sounds like, but that’s 
the only way to put it. One sat care- 
lessly on a corner of my desk. A sec- 
ond was at the window that faced the 
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park. A third leaned back in my fa- 
vorite chair and drew on a cigarette. 
The fourth was stretched out on the 
small leather couch. They were all 
wearing gray tweeds identical with my 
own suit, and their shoes, shirts, ties 
were duplicates of mine. They seemed 
to have been waiting for me, for as I 
entered, the one on the couch sat up 
expectantly and turned to look at the 
others, as if to say here I was. 

They might have been my doubles, 
but they weren’t. They were me, be- 
yond all similarity of clothes. They 
sat like me, they smoked the way I 
did. Every movement, every gesture, 
was mine. Every line of their faces 
was mine. Standing there, looking at 
them, meeting their gaze, I thought 
that any one of them might be me, and 
somehow . . . that I couldn’t be sure 
I wasn’t . . . one . . . of . . . them. 
The instant the thought occurred I 
knew it was because they wanted it — 
that to a large extent they knew what 
I thought, just as I knew what they 
were thinking about. Not entirely, of 
course, but I knew. 

CHAPTER II 

Who's Who 

T DON’T know how long the silence 
lasted . . . that cold, electric, clair- 
voyant silence. It was the man who 
sat in my chair who finally put it into 
words. He crushed his cigarette de- 
liberately, and he said in a quiet voice, 
“There’s no sense sitting here this way. 
There must be a solution to this dead- 
lock and we’ve got to find it.” 

Suddenly I laughed out loud. I un- 
derstood what he meant. There was 
something terrifying in the idea, that 
and something more, a sort of fascina- 
tion that held me in a relentless grip. I 
had to laugh to find a release. 



“But I’m the real Woodruff,” I said. 
“You know I am.” 

The man at the window said, with- 
out turning around, “Are you?” 

The man on the couch smiled lazily 
and held his hands out in a palms-up 
gesture of inquiry. “But if you’re the 
real Woodruff, who am I? There’s 
really no meaning in what you say. 
Who is the real Clyde Woodruff? Is 
he you, or is he . . .” and he smiled 
again, because we all knew what he 
meant. 

There was a knock on the door and 
Robert’s voice came through it. 

“Professor Jenks is here, Mr. 
Woody. He wants to come in.” 

I didn’t know what to do. Before 
I could think; the man who had been 
sitting in my chair got up and crossed 
rapidly to the door. He called, “Com- 
ing, Robert!” and he opened the door 
just enough for Robert to see him. 
“I’ve been waiting for you, Dave,” he 
said, and he started to open the door. 

I didn’t want Jenks to come in. I 
was afraid of what might happen to 
him if he saw what was in the room. I 
watched the door open a bit farther, 
and then the man said, “I’m sorry I 
ran off, Dave. I felt sick for a moment, 
but I’m all right now. Be with you as 
soon as I’m dressed. You use one of 
the guest rooms.” And he closed the 
door before Jenks had had a chance to 
come in. 

Or, rather, I closed that door. I 
closed it without moving, without rais- 
ing a hand. I did it because I willed it 
— as I had willed the words the man at 
the door had said. And I knew, as we 
all did, that I had not been alone in 
wanting the door shut, in not wanting 
Jenks to come in. At least two others 
— though which two, neither I nor any- 
one else knew — ^had shared my thoughts 
and impulse ! 

I knew this as I knew everything else. 
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Somehow I had only to seek deep in- 
side myself, or inside the common mind 
I seemed to share with these four men, 
to find the answers. I knew then that 
we were inextricably bound together. 
When we were alone, each of us shared 
this common mind, and yet each of us 
retained a mind that was private. So 
long as we were alone, and our thoughts 
and actions concerned none but our- 
selves, freedom of will and thought and 
action existed. 

But it did not exist when it concerned 
anyone else! 

The moment it became necessary to 
speak to anyone else (to anyone of the 
outer world, I found myself thinking) 
or to show ourselves, or one of ourselves 
— in short, any positive action of any 
kind that involved anyone but us five 
— from that instant it became neces- 
sary to obtain the acquiescence, at least, 
of a majority of the five of us! 

I knew, standing there, that from the 
moment I had entered this room, I had 
become the prisoner of these four men. 
It was their combined will that had so 
irresistibly driven me home. And I 
knew also that each of the others was 
as much a prisoner of the other four as 
I was. Or, to bring it to its final end, 
the five of us were, at any time, the cap- 
tives of three of us who thought and 
willed alike. 

And the most bitter part of this mon- 
strous pact was the knowledge that 
none of us could predict how our diverse 
wills might act. For we were basically 
antagonists, locked in a mortal strug- 
gle. 

But perhaps you don’t understand 
what I’m trying to say. 



'^HINK of a man, one man. Was he, 
in reality, one man? Was he not the 
synthesis of many men? He could 
think what he liked, desire all he dared. 
His mind might be the battleground of 



conflicting desires, he might be tortured 
by yearnings and lust— but the wounds 
of these battles and the scars of these 
lusts, could remain his secret forever. 
He would be known by what he had 
done, by the sum of his actions. 

Then, suppose there was a way of un- 
locking these secrets? 

Suppose the synthesis of men that 
was every man — suppose that synthesis 
was broken down to its dominant com- 
ponents? Suppose the conflicting qual- 
ities of his character were released from 
influence by each other, were allowed 
to go free, to do with the man as they 
liked? 

SupfK)se the battle that had always 
been an inner one became a battle vis- 
ible to the outer world? Suppose the 
battleground of the mind was trans- 
ferred to the battleground of the real 
world. . . . 

For that was what had happened to 
me. 

I knew who these four men were. I 
knew what they represented in me. I 
knew what one of them meant when he 
said; “Who is the real Clyde Wood- 
ruff?” I knew I was the real Clyde 
Woodruff, but looking around the room, 
recognizing the other Woodruffs, the 
men who were part of me, I understood 
what he meant. 

For David Jenks, seeking to isolate 
the essential evils in a man, had found 
his drug. Perhaps it was the overdose, 
the dose he knew nothing about, that 
had done it, but his experiment had 
gone beyond his wildest dreams. The 
evils in Clyde Woodruff had been re- 
leased — all of them — but they had now 
taken their independence in tangible 
form! 

I said it before, and I say it again — 
I know what it sounds like. It was im- 
possible. It was insane, meaningless, 
it couldn’t have happened. Call it any- 
thing you like. But it had happened 
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That was what I meant when I said 
we were inextricably bound together, 
that we were the prisoners of each 
other. We were like that one man who 
held the many men within him as cap- 
tives. We had our own minds, but we 
shared a mind in common. We had 
our own will, our own ability to act, but 
it was subject to the combined will, as 
the actions of every man are, in the final 
analysis, the decision of the whole man. 
Here the whole man had become five 
men. 

And that was what I meant when I 
said we were basically antagonists. For 
the five men were locked in a struggle 
for survival, each determined that he 
alone would seurvive. Yet, understand- 
ing the limitations that bound him, each 
was ready for expedient alliances, for 
temporary compromise. 

Each of the five were determined that 
he alone would be the real Clyde Wood- 
ruff. Looking at them was like in- 
trospecting. Most men can identify the 
evil in themselves — and in that way I 
could identify the men who were in 
the room with me . . . not as individ- 
uals, but collectively. I looked at them 
and knew them, as they must have 
known me, and some of the terror I 
had felt was gone. 

I wasn’t afraid of them any more. I 
was Woodruff. I had kept them pris- 
oner before, and I could win again. It 
was the way of winning that worried me 
now. There were so many other things 
happening now. I was mixed up with 
Dave Jenks problem, my wedding — 

“My wedding,” smiled the man on 
the couch. 

“Mine,” said the man at the window. 

“Or mine,” said the man at the desk. 
“No one of us will be at the wed4ing un- 
less all of us — or most of us — agree on 
it. So it may be any one of us who 
finally goes to the wedding. Why not 
me?” 



You see, they knew what I was think- 
ing. All these thoughts that I have 
written down here were theirs, too. All 
the thoughts that bound us were ours in 
common. Even the identifications. As 
I thought of them, it was like thinking 
out loud, for each of them spoke up. 

'^HE man at the window said, “One 
of us is a fool.” 

“One of us is a liar,” said the man on 
the couch. 

“One of us is a coward,” said the man 
at the desk. 

The man near me, the one who had 
gone to the door, said, “And one of us is 
a killer. Which leaves the fifth one 
here unaccounted for, so we may safely 
assume that he is the real Woodruff 
all of us claim to be. The Woodruff 
who is master of these evils.” He added, 
reflectively, “What a peculiar man this 
Woodruff is. For all his good nature 
and such minor failings as lying — ” 

“He lies magnificently,” interrupted 
the man on the couch. “Only that 
talent saves him. The man’s troubles 
are legendary.” 

“Which may explain the fool in the 
room. And possibly the coward. What 
an unpleasant thought it is for a man 
to realize he is a coward. But who 
could have suspected that Clyde Wood- 
ruff could also be a killer? How 
strange.” 

“Nonsense!” I snapped. “I’ve a tem- 
per, but it’s a rare occasion when I lose 
it. As for being a coward — ” 

Jenks was knocking on the door 
again. “Woody!” he called. “What’s 
keeping you in there? Who’s in there 
with you?” 

So he could hear us. It must have 
sounded as if I was talking to myself. 
“There’s no one in here,” I called back. 

“But I can hear you talking. Is any- 
thing wrong?” 

“I’m talking to myself. Will you 
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please sit down and wait for me to get 
dressed? Entertain Miss Hunter. Give 
her a drink or something.” 

He went away. “What was I say- 
ing?” I said, irritably. “It doesn’t 
matter now. The main thing is that 
none of us wants Jenks to come in here 
and see us, and it’s a sure thing that 
he’ll come in if I don’t go out. So if 
you gentlemen will wait here until — ” 
“You’re not going anywhere,” said 
the man at the window. 

“But I’ve got to go! I’m due at 
Seaside this minute!” 

It was a mistake to have spoken as 
I did. I saw it then. Each of them had 
referred to Woodruff in the third per- 
son, but I had somehow violated the 
unexpressed agreement. And there 
was no sense saying I had to go, when 
my going was for them to decide. 

“Precisely,” said the man at the win- 
dow. “You’re behaving like a fool. It 
seems a fair clue to your identity.” 
“Of like a clever liar,” said the man 
beside me, smiling coldly. 

There was nothing I could do, and 
knowing it, I still went to the door and 
tried to open it. I couldn’t move the 
door-knob. My hand wouldn’t respond. 
I stood there, shaking with anger that 
was past concealing, my mind a furi- 
ous, bewildered haze, scarcely able to 
function. 

The man on the couch looked at me 
with a great show of interest. “The 
temper, I see,” he said, flexing his 
hands. “One could hardly suspect such 
capacity for anger. But if we’re going 
to take guesses at each other’s iden- 
tity. . . and he looked at all of us. 

That was the way it began, in un- 
spoken agreement among them. In 
that, and in all of the ensuing conversa- 
tion, I took no part. I listened to them 
with the sensation of a man in a dream, 
alive only by virtue of a feverish, futile 
rage that burned within me, but for all 



of it, I knew I was bound by every- 
thing they decided. 

jpOR we had silently entered upon a 
new compact, understanding imme- 
diately what the man on the couch had 
left unfinished. “ . . . i] we’re going to 
take guesses at each other’s identity — 
why not guess with stakes in the bal- 
ance? Do we all claim to be Clyde 
Woodruff? Then we’ll end the dead- 
lock. We’ll make the stakes the only 
ones that mean anything to us: sur- 
vival. We’ll let each of us have a 
chance at action, at being Clyde Wood- 
ruff. . . 

“And the penalty?” 

“Instant dissolution! . . . We all 
understand what we mean by that. We 
bind ourselves here irrevocably, to sur- 
render our independent existence as the 
penalty for failure to protect the secret 
of our identity.” 

“How will it operate?” 

“W^ll draw straws to determine an 
order. The first to go will leave this 
room as Clyde Woodruff. We four here 
will, naturally, know everything he 
does, everything he says and sees and 
hears. Thus scrutinized, he will re- 
main Clyde Woodruff until one of us 
ventures a guess as to his identity. If 
the guess is correct, he surrenders exis- 
tence — and instantly his place is taken. 
The next to go becomes Woodruff in 
whatever circumstance the previous 
Woodruff was left — no matter where he 
was, or what he was doing, so that the 
actions of one affects all.” 

“And if the guess is wrong?” 
“Whoever makes a wrong guess pays 
the penalty himself.” 

“How will we determine whether the 
guess is right or wrong?” 

“When one of us makes a guess, the 
other three here must venture their 
own guesses too. Whenever three of the 
four agree, the judgment of the major- 
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ity will be correct — and the other, 
wrong.” 

“What if the guesses vary, and no 
majority can agree?” 

“Then whoever was Woodruff at the 
time will go to the end of the line. By 
this action, he will measurably improve 
his own chances for survival, while at 
the same time we will be commen- 
surately penalized.” 

“Ah, but suppose the first to go is 
identified by three of us as, say, the 
coward“When in reality he is someone 
else?” 

“The question is meaningless. You 
might compare it to a man who believed 
he had acted like a coward. Could 
anyone but he ever really know the 
truth? The world may judge a man to 
have been brave, when he knows the 
opposite is true. Only a man who 
knows what he is capable of doing— 
thus, a man who understands himself — 
can correctly judge his actions. Only 
he can weigh the alternatives that faced 
him as an individual. And as we here 
are the several component^ of a man 
who now understands himself, our deci- 
sion will be as final as it must be right.” 
“But what of this: suppose the one 
whom we judged the coward was the 
real Woodruff — the fifth one here?” 
“Understand this: there is no real 
Woodruff, in the sense you mean it. 
We are all the real Woodruff now, but 
only one of us will survive this, and 
that survivor will be the real Woodruff. 
If the one you call real is identified as 
the coward — he is the coward. And he 
pays the penalty.” 

“Very well. But what happens to 
the majority rule when there are only 
four left, then three, and finally . . . 
two?” 

“The one who is Woodruff at any 
given time will never vote. Excepting 
him now, four of us will remain, and 
three will be a majority. When the 



next one leaves, three will remain here, 
and two will be a majority. After that, 
when two are left here in this room, 
they will have to agree to be able to 
render a binding decision.” 

“But, finally, two will be left — one 
of them here in this room, the other act- 
ing as Woodruff. Who will decide be- 
tween them?” 

“Either one may then take his guess. 
To make it binding, he will have to offer 
the other incontrovertible evidence.” 

“Such as?” 

“The testimony of a third person, 
perhaps. Why not? The problem be- 
comes intriguing. Incontrovertible evi- 
dence will consist of the testimony of a 
third person, identifying him in agree- 
ment with the guesser.” 

“But how can such testimony be 
gotten?” 

“We leave that to the devices of the 
last two survivors.” 

A ND now that the terms of the pact 
were settled, it remained only to 
seal them. There was no clasping of 
hands, no outward sign, and not a word 
was said, but the bargain was made. I 
thought then that it might have been 
different if one of us had been treacher- 
ous and untrustworthy, but there 
wasn’t. Whatever evil was in this room, 
whether cowardice or stupidity, murder 
or falsehood, the word of all of us was 
sufficient. I was bound by the decision 
whether I wanted it or not. 

But other things had gone through 
my mind. I had seen them almost at 
once, though I hadn’t allowed myself 
to think about them. I had kept telling 
myself that this fantastic game would 
work out somehow. But I had not lost 
sight of the enormously dangerous 
situation in which Jenks, and to a large 
extent, in which I was involved. Be- 
cause of what I now knew, it loomed in 
the background as something infinitely 
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more fraught with disaster than what- 
ever faced me personally. Insidiously, 
a subconscious, recurrent fear had 
grown in me — a fear that Jenks had 
not told me everything. Was it be- 
cause he dared tell no one? What was 
to happen before this had ended . . . 
if end it would . . . this insane web 
that had trapped me and left me power- 
less to interfere with the pattern in 
which it was presently to unravel it- 
self? 

I saw only one hope — to draw the 
first chance, to regain my freedom of 
action and instantly tell Jenks every- 
thing! 

One of the four had taken a package 
of pipe cleaners from my desk. He cut 
five graduated lengths, hiding the un- 
even ends in his palm. The shortest 
was to go first, the others in order. In 
spite of my almost feverish anxiety, I 
was aware of the irony in the situation 
— that each of these four men who 
wanted to be me were still hoping to 
draw the last position, while I had 
banked my hope on going first. 

Too much hope, for when it was over, 
I saw that I had drawn the third posi- 
tion. . . . 

The man who had been at the window 
was first. Without a word to us, he 
went through the connecting door into 
my bedroom and began to change into 
the evening clothes my valet had laid 
out. When he shut the door, he had 
severed all primary contact with us. 

We heard him call Robert (though 
we knew it without hearing him) and 
instruct him to close both doors leading 
to the study. Under no circumstances, 
he said, were the doors to be opened, or 
anyone let in. 

I went to my desk and took a sheaf 
of paper and a pen. The others watched 
me curiously, for since this was a pri- 
vate action and concerned none but me, 
they had no way of knowing what I 



intended to do. 

I was going to write an account of 
everything that had happened, and of 
everything that was going to happen. 
Since I would know only of actions, my 
account would be written in third per- 
son— but precisely because of this, they 
were powerless to stop me I 

So long as they were with me I could 
not communicate with the outer world, 
but I could plan such communication 
behind the barrier of my own private 
thoughts, secure in my private world. 
For whatever good it might somehow 
accomplish, to whatever use I might put 
it, I had determined to preserve a 
record. 

You have been reading this record. 
The rest of it follows from the time 
Clyde Woodruff left his bedroom. From 
that moment on, the rest of us in the 
study were intent upon everything that 
happened, watching for the slightest 
clue to the real identity of Clyde Wood- 
ruff, the clue that would enable us to 
prove him either a coward, a liar, a 
killer or a fool — the clue that would 
mean his end. . . . 

CHAPTER III 

And Then There Were Four 

AS Woodruff came out of his room, 
the first thing that forced itself 
upon his notice was the strained, 
miserable look that seemed indelibly 
imprinted on David Jenks’ face. It ap- 
peared that Jenks was about to say 
something, or commit some action 
which he had already decided, for he 
got up, unsteady from the effects of 
several drinks, his manner tense, and 
began to say, “Woody, I must — ” 

He got no further. Woodruff cheer- 
fully interrupted by saying, “No, you 
mustn’t. No one must say anything 
now,” and abruptly breaking the trend 
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of conversation, he went on, “Miss 
Hunter, I see you’re drinking them 
straight, and I congratulate you. 
Robert, tell William to bring the car 
around downstairs. And you, Ma- 
honey — ” 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Woody,” Robert 
broke in, unhappily. “William drove 
Miss Dykstra to Seaside an hour ago. 
I tried to tell you, sir, but you kept run- 
ning in and out of the hall.” Con- 
fronted by the blank look on Wood- 
ruff’s face, he blurted, “But you had a 
dinner engagement at the Dykstras’ to- 
night! Didn’t Alonzo list it on your 
memorandum?” 

Woodruff looked at Mahoney and 
Mahoney grimly shook his head. A 
groan escaped Robert, but with sud- 
den vehemence he turned on Mahoney. 
“I trust you’ll stop interfering with 
the way this household is run after 
this, Mr. Mahoney!” 

“Nuts,” said Mahoney. “Learn to 
write English.” 

“Learn to read it,” Robert retorted, 
acidly, “and nuts in larger quantities to 
you!” Mopping his forehead, Robert 
said, “The Dykstras waited until seven, 
sir, then Miss Dykstra came here and 
waited and finally went herself. I or- 
dered the convertible.” 

“Thank you, Robert,” Woodruff 
sighed. “You see how it is, Miss Hun- 
ter? Will you pour me a stiff one, 
please?” 

Ann Hunter smiled and poured two 
drinks, and when Jenks nodded, poured 
another for him. She raised her glass. 
“Here’s to the complicated life of Mr. 
Woodruff,” she said, “and to Robert, 
William, Alonzo and Mahoney, the 
men who keep it that way. And to 
good pictures of the new complication- 
to-be in the life of said Mr. Woodruff.” 

The three touched glasses and drank. 

“Gee, boss,” said Mahoney reflec- 
tively, “what a fresh dame, huh?” 



“Yep,” Woodruff smiled. “Let’s get 
going now.” He helped the girl on 
with her wrap. “Robert, remember 
the dim-out regulations and turn off the 
lights.” He added, “I’ll take care of the 
study.” 

He returned to the study and un- 
locked it. He crossed the room with- 
out saying a word to any of the four 
men there. After he had securely 
drawn the shades and black-out cur- 
tains, he winked solemnly at the man 
who sat on the couch and went out 
without turning off the lights. 

In the hall, waiting for the eleva- 
tor, Jenks touched Woodruff’s arm. 
“Woody,” he said, softly, “I’ve got to 
talk to you. Is everything all right?” 

“Sensational,” Woodruff grinned. 
“Couldn’t be better. . . .” 

It was a beautiful night. Speeding 
across the Triborough bridge, they saw 
Manhattan in its strange, newly found 
darkness, and somehow as lovely in 
spite of it. Once a plane droned over- 
head and suddenly glistened like a tiny 
moth as two searchlight batteries 
caught it with white, brilliant fingers. 
Woodruff switched on the radio to end 
a brief, hot argument that sprang up 
between Mahoney and Robert, and 
after that there was little talking. Once, 
when Woodruff had difficulty lighting a 
cigarette, Ann Hunter lit one for him. 
He yelled something about the lipstick 
on it, grinned at her dismay and took 
it anyway. 

Forty-five minutes after they had 
started, they left South Shore Drive and 
became part of a caravan on the wind- 
ing, private road that led to Seaside. 
They heard the house before they came 
to it — a general, diffuse blanket of 
sound, loud and gay. The gate-keeper 
called to them as they went by, and 
Mahoney sprang up to shout some- 
thing and sat down quickly as they 
reached the covered bridge. 
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CUDDENLY, out of the soft gloom, 
the columned main house of Sea- 
side loomed before them, and Ann 
Hunter sighed at the sight. Like all 
shore houses, Seaside had been blacked 
out, but accidental splashes of light fell 
from its careless, festive interior to the 
terraces and gardens. Inside a band 
was jamming Blues In The Night, the 
saxophones barely audible over the 
laughter and confusion. 

Woodruff put his fingers in his ears 
and said, “Home again,” and that was- 
the last he saw of any of them for 
awhile. For his car had been spotted 
immediately, and the band began swing- 
ing the wedding march, and people 
poured down from the veranda to carry 
Woodruff back there amid cheering. 
After that he was lost in a mass of 
people, shaking hands and taking his 
turn as glass-filled trays slid by end- 
lessly. He kept laughingly insistent on 
finding Dorothy, and though dozens of 
people left to find her for him, nothing 
came of these excursions. 

He was on the dance floor, almost an 
hour later, when Robert tugged at his 
arm and whispered something to him. 
He left the Conga line and followed 
Robert to the back of the house. 
Dorothy Dykstra was waiting there, 
and a strange man with her. 

“Hello, Dorothy,” Woodruff mum- 
bled. “I’ve been looking for — ” 

“We’ll go into that later, Woody,” 
said Dorothy, her voice soft but inci- 
sive. “Right now you’re expected in 
the garage.” She turned to follow the 
man with her. They went out the back 
way. Woodruff hurrying along to keep 
in sight of the flashlight the man car- 
ried. 

“They’ve arrested Mr. Mahoney!” 
Robert breathed, running along. 

“Who?” 

“They” Robert panted, mysteri- 
ously. “The military police.” 



In the garage they found Mahoney 
hand-cuffed to a bannister, his mouth 
covered with a handkerchief. Vague, 
furious noises came from the handker- 
chief and he kept kicking out, trying 
to reach Bancroft and the other two 
men with him. 

“What’s going on here?” cried Wood- 
ruff in amazement. 

Bancroft, his red face more flushed 
than ever, looking very little like a 
detective in his evening clothes, said, 
“Sorry to trouble you, Mr. Woodruff. 
We’ve been having quite a time with 
this ape, Mahoney. I warned him to 
stop nosing around, but he wouldn’t. 
He keeps talking to my men and iden- 
tifying them. About ten minutes ago 
we found him crawling on all fours 
along the beach, following Miss Dyk- 
stra. I’m going to send him back to the 
city and clap him into the can.” 

Mahoney suddenly lunged forward 
and kicked at Bancroft, missing him by 
inches, while muffled roars issued from 
the handkerchief. 

“Shut up, Mahoney,” said Woodruff, 
going up to him and taking off the gag. 
“Now what’s going on here?” 

“What’s going on here, huh?” Ma- 
honey roared, feeling his jaw tenderly. 
“That’s what I want to know ! There’s 
an army of these guys in here! They 
got all the roads blocked off — I seen 
one of them at the gates when we drove 
in, wearing a uniform like the staff. 
Everywhere I went I found these guys 
snooping around ! ” 

“Why were you following Miss Dyk- 
stra?” 

“I wa5 not following Miss Dykstra!” 
Mahoney shouted. “Anyway, I didn’t 
start out to follow her — I must’ve got- 
ten mixed up. I see a guy following a 
guy named Miller — ^tlie Miller who 
works in the laboratory — so I follow 
him. After awhile he spots me and 
flashes a G-man badge on me and asks 
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me what I want. I tell him who I am couldn’t make a move without some 
and then I come back and keep follow- guy stepping up to me and flashing a 
ing him, and pretty soon he goes up to badge. I must’ve run into ten guys in 
Miller and I hear him call him some- half an hour!” 

thing like Mulheimer. Then along “So help me, Mahoney,” said Ban- 
comes a woman and she calls him Mul- croft, angrily, “I’m going to keep you in 
heimer too. Then the G-man ducks the can until I find out what you’re up 
and the other two go out to the beach, so to.” To Woodruff he said, “Aside from 
I follow them. The next thing I know, the men on road detail, I’ve no more 
two more of these crazy G-men jump than five here on the grounds.” 
me and it turns out I’m following Miss “Then where’s Miller?” Mahoney 
Dykstra and the professor by mistake, demanded. “Why don’t you look?” 
But I started out fol — ” 

“The whole story’s imaginary,” Ban- A T THIS point David Jenks came 
croft interposed. “I’ve already inter- into the garage, and seeing Wood- 

viewed my men and none of them spoke ruff, he said, “I’ve been hunting you 
to any woman or any — ” everywhere. Woody. Mahoney half 

“You couldn’t interview that army in frightened the life out of Dorothy, 
two days!” Mahoney stormed. “I What do you make of it?” 
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“Be damned if I know,” said Wood- 
ruff vaguely. He regarded Mahoney 
with puzzled eyes, then said, “Turn him 
loose, Mr. Bancroft. I’ll be responsible 
for his behavior.” 

“Are you sure you — ” 

“Yes,” said Woodruff, impatiently. 
“I know what I’m doing. I’ve known 
Mahoney longer than a day. Turn him 
loose.” 

Reluctantly, Bancroft had the hand- 
cuffs removed. Mahoney glared after 
him as he and his men left. “I got to 
see you alone for a minute, boss,” he 
said. “There’s a couple of things — ” 

“Get out of here immediately,” said 
Dorothy Dykstra. “Get off the grounds. 
I’m sick of looking at that stupid face 
of yours.” 

Mahoney’s face flushed but he stood 
there. “I take orders from the boss,” 
he said, quietly. “Can I see you for a 
minute?” 

“Not now,” said Woodruff. “I know 
all about it; but it’s none of your busi- 
ness, Mahoney, just the same. Take 
the night off. Go get a good drunk for 
once in your life. I’ll see you later.” 

Mahoney walked out of the garage 
without a word, and Robert discreetly 
went after him. Woodruff turned to 
Dorothy. “I’m sorry about Mahoney, 
dear. He takes his job very seriously. 
You shouldn’t have said what you did 
to him.” 

“Is that all you have to say to me?” 
Standing there, her eyes were cool even 
now and anger made her quite beauti- 
ful, emphasizing the imperious tilt of 
her chin. Tall, her carriage erect, her 
blonde hair impeccably arranged, her 
feelings showed only in her voice. 

“What else do you want me to say, 
dear?” 

“Nothing,” she said, and turning to 
Jenks, “Will you please take me back 
to the house?” 

Woodruff took her arm. “Please, 



Dorothy, let’s not quarrel. Not to- 
night. I said I’m sorry. I’m sorry 
about everything, about being late, 
about missing my appointment. It just 
couldn’t be helped. Didn’t Dave tell 
you what happened at the laboratory?” 
“I didn’t,” said Jenks, embarrassed. 
“Bancroft said to keep it quiet.” To 
Dorothy he said, “It was really my 
fault, Miss Dykstra.” 

In spite of her control, her eyes were 
clearly filled with tears. “I know it was. 
Dr. Jenks,” she said, softly. “It’s never 
Woody’s fault, no matter what it was. 
If Robert isn’t aroupd to take the 
blame, he finds someone else who will.” 
“But darling, you might give me a 
chance to explain . . .” 

“It’s a little late for explanations. 
My parents were so upset tonight they 
wouldn’t come here with me. You 
know I don’t mind your occasional 
lapses, but we’re getting married Sun- 
day. You might have had the decency 
to remember that. Instead the house 
is filed with hordes of people I detest, 
gamblers and touts and Wall Street 
spectulators — ” 

“But I’m a speculator myself, dear.” 
“You’re also Clyde Woodruff, the 
third. You might spare my friends the 
necessity of mingling with these 
people!” She was pronouncing each 
word incisively now, her anger released. 
“Instead I find the place full of detec- 
tives and a mysterious scandal ap- 
parently under way. Your bodyguard 
— and you wouldn’t need one if you 
stopped drinking — -follows me around 
and when I order him off the place, you 
subject me to the humiliation of allow- 
ing him to remain!” 

Jenks, his embarrassment more acute 
than before, had slowly gone out of the 
garage, leaving them alone. Woodruff 
said nothing for a full minute. His 
lips were tense, and a little ball of 
muscle showed in his jaw. “If you’re 
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quite through,” he said, “ITl take you 
back, now.” 

“You haven’t answered me ! ” 

“I’m not going to. The only kind of 
answer I’d give you now would get me 
slapped.” 

gHE hesitated for a fraction of an in- 
stant, then deliberately raised her 
hand and slapped Woodruff across the 
face — and simultaneously there was a 
brilliant blue-white flash of light! 

Woodruff spun around. Standing on 
the stairway that led to the upper story 
of the garage was Ann Hunter, camera 
in hand. She started back up the stairs 
when Dorothy cried, “Come down here, 
you ! ” 

Ann hesitated. Woodruff said, 
“Please come here, Miss Hunter.” She 
started down the stairs slowly, folding 
her camera and removing the used 
flash-bulb, her expression non-commit- 
tal. 

“Who are you?” Dorothy demanded. 
“What were you doing there?” 

Woodruff said, “Dorothy, this is 
Miss Hunter. Miss Hunter, Miss 
Dykstra, my fiancee. Miss Hunter’s 
here to take pictures of our wedding 
for a magazine, Lije, or Look, I think. 
I arranged for her to — ” 

“You arranged?” Dorothy said acid- 
ly. “Really, Woody, this is too much. 
You might have had the common de- 
cency to ask me about it. As for you, 
Miss whatever your name is, I suppose 
decency is too much to expect from one 
of your kind — ” 

“Please, Dorothy, Miss Hunter is a 
guest here.” 

“Indeed! Are you defending her 
too? Are you telling me that I must 
allow your guests to pry into my per- 
sonal affairs — to come sneaking around 
and taking pictures of . . . of . . .” 

“Of you slapping Mr. Woodruff?” 
Ann supllied. “Yes, I did get a shot 



of it. Should be a beauty. But you’re 
mistaken about my prying. Miss what- 
ever your name is. Robert said I could 
keep my equipment over the garage. 
Your voices were so loud I couldn’t 
help overhearing.” 

“I suppose you couldn’t help taking 
that picture, either?” 

“Not if I want to get a really good 
set of pictures.” 

“Really, this is too much! Clyde, 
I demand that you destroy that pic- 
ture and have this woman escorted off 
the premises!” 

After an awkward moment of silence, 
Woodruff said, “Of course I’ll attend 
to the picture, Dorothy, but I can’t ask 
Miss Hunter to — ” 

“I’ve said all I’m going to say about 
it!” With this, Dorothy Dykstra 
turned and walked rapidly out of the 
garage. 

“Dorothy! Wait a moment!” Wood- 
ruff called. He took a step after her, 
but she had already disappeared into 
the darkness. Woodruff stood there 
gloomily. He scratched his head and 
sighed. 

“I’m sorry I caused you so much 
trouble, Mr. Woodruff.” 

“Well, there’s no help for it now.” 
He surveyed her with absent eyes. “I 
suppose I’d have done the same thing 
myself, in your place. But I’m afraid 
I’ll have to ask you to destroy the 
picture.” 

“And leave the premises?” 

“I . . . I’m afraid so.” 

“Funny,” the girl said, thoughtfully. 
“What is?” 

“The way you keep using the word 
afraid. You’re afraid this and afraid 
that. Yet all the time I keep thinking 
you’re probably not the least bit afraid 
of anything. Or are you? I won- 
der. . . .” 

“It’s just a speaking habit, I guess.” 
“Maybe. Still, the psychologists say 
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our speech habits reveal a great deal 
about us. Ever go to a psychologist, 
Mr. Woodruff? You’d be a wonderful 
subject, I think.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Just a feeling. 
You seem so — so different from the 
man I thought you were when I first 
met you. Not that the change hds been 
radical, but it’s there. I feel it with- 
out quite knowing what it is, exactly, 
that I feel. But you’ve changed some- 
how.” 

Woodruff said, quietly, “There’s an 
excellent reason for what you feel. Miss 
Hunter. You’re very perceptive — al- 
most intuitive. How do you think I’ve 
changed?” 

She smiled. “You like to talk about 
yourself, don’t you? Shows you’re 
egocentric or something. Well, I sup- 
pose I’d better get my things together. 
Would you give me a hand?” 

'T^HEY both went upstairs. The 
blinds had been drawn and a light 
was burning. A table was piled high 
with cartons of flash-bulbs and there 
were several packages of differently 
sized film. Two more cameras lay on 
the table, ready for use. Close by were 
several shallow pans filled with clear 
liquid like water, but with a slight 
acidic odor. A red, shaded bulb had 
been screwed into one of the hanging 
sockets. 

“Looks like you prepared a dark- 
room up here,” said Woodnrff. 

“Sort of. I wanted to develop a few 
test shots to see where I was going. 
An assignment like this has to be hit 
right the first time — a Woodruff wed- 
ding generally comes along once a gen- 
eration.” 

She began opening the camera she 
had used. “Well, here goes a shot that 
might have made photographic history; 
Dorothy Dykstra Slaps Woody Wood- 



ruff Forty Hours Before Their Fash- 
ionable Wedding. ... I don’t often get 
a chance to expose a film like this. 
Hold this, please.” 

“Wait a second,” said Woodruff. He 
smiled to himself, then said, “Do you 
suppose you could develop the picture 
before you exposed it? I mean, I’d 
like to have it. Sort of a memento.” 
He put the camera down. “I don’t 
often get slapped, you know.” 

“Of course,” Ann said, returning his 
smile. She busied herself a moment, 
then turned off the light and snapped 
on the red one. “May fog a little, but 
I need some light. The hell of it is I 
could have taken the shot without 
either of you knowing. I’ve a camera 
here that shoots with the new infra-red 
film — doesn’t need a flash-bulb or any 
light at all, hardly.” 

“I almost wish you had.” 

“Used the infra-red, you mean? It 
needs preparation. I was up here when 
they brought your man Mahoney in. 
I had no idea it was going to develop 
into a rough and tumble, or I’d have 
gotten ready.” 

He watched her take out the film 
pack and drop the negative into one 
of the pans. She played it with a pair 
of tongs. “Would you mind letting the 
water run, Mr. Woodruff? I’ve a hose 
feeding from the faucet. There now, 
it’s coming along.” After a moment 
she said, “Why did you say you almost 
wished I had used the infra-red film?” 
“I don’t know, really. I don’t like 
to get people into trouble with their 
bosses. This may be trouble for you, 
Miss Hunter?” 

“More water, please. Trouble? My 
managing editor’ll probably get to the 
bottom of it, and if Miss Dykstra 
writes him a letter — ” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“Just a hunch — the way I size her 
up. She’ll probably write an insulting 
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letter to Look and Life both. Right? 
You needn’t answer. And then I sup- 
pose I’ll run a good chance of getting 
fired. Stories like these are hard enough 
to arrange without silly female pho- 
tographers spoiling them. Look out — 
this thing drips. Here we are . . 

“Miss Hunter — ” 

“Yes?” She lifted the wet negative 
and turned on the light. “It is a beau- 
ty,” she said, holding it up. Woodruff 
stood behind her and looked at it quiz- 
zically. “I don’t suppose you can read 
a negative,” she said. “Takes practice. 
If you’ve some time now. I’ll be glad 
to give you a contact print with this 
crude apparatus I brought along.” 

“Sure,” said Woodruff. “I’ve got 
plenty of time. You go to work and 
I’ll come back with a couple of drinks. 
What’ll it be?” 

“Straight Scocth. We’ve got water 
here.” 

Woodruff went back to the main 
house. He went into the pantry and 
ran into Alonzo, who was sitting on a 
high stool, a bottle in his hand. “Mista 
Woody!” he cried out, his pleasant 
Filipino face tragic, “I look every place 
for you. Robert, he say I forget — ” 

Woodruff smiled. “It’s all right, 
Lonz. You stay with that bottle and 
forget the rest of it.” The pantry staff 
kept getting in his way trying to help. 
The noise was louder than ever; the 
party was in full swing. Doors kept 
opening and closing and half a dozen 
guests were puttering around the re- 
frigerator while the cooks kept yelling 
about the food that was to be found 
at the buffet tables. 

As Woodruff was about to leave, 
Robert came running in ponderously. 
“Mr. Woody, Professor Jenks wants 
you! He’s been searching for you 
since you left the garage. I’ll take 
you to him.” 

“No, you won’t,” said Woodruff. 



“Don’t tell him you saw me.” 



"Y^HEN he returned to the upper 
story of the garage, Ann said, “I 
think your friend the professor is look- 
ing for you. I heard him come in down- 
stairs and call your name.” 

“You didn’t answer?” 

“No. I was afraid you might not 
get back. With the drink, I mean,” 
she added. “Curious thing about the 
picture. There’s someone in the back- 
ground. I imagined I saw it in the 
negative, but it’s quite plain here. What 
do you think of it?” 

Woodruff looked at the small, wet 
sheet of paper. “It’s a wow of a shot,” 
he said, wryly. There he was, his back 
arching a little as the blow caught him 
flush across the face. Dorothy’s face 
was half-hidden by the angle, but what 
showed of it was alive with anger. By 
contrast, his own expression seemed 
quite calm, his eyes fixed on her. “Did 
I really look like that?” he asked. 

“At that moment, anyway. You had 
a distinctly different look on you before 
and after; I didn’t like it. But what 
about the silent observer here in the 
background? Does it look like two 
men to you?” She added, as Woodruff 
studied the print, “Pity the red light 
fogged a bit. It looks to me like a 
peeper or two; that white spot looks 
like a huge, glaring eye.” 

Woodruff handed Ann the drink he 
had poured. He filled a glass with wa- 
ter and both drank. “Feels good,” he 
said. “About this — one of them looks 
somewhat like Jenks. He went out just 
about then, I think. Embarrassed him, 
especially since this whole mess was 
his doing.” 

“You mean he wasn’t really covering 
up for you?” 

Woodruff hesitated, pouring another 
round. “I shouldn’t have said that. 
Things are going on around here, as 
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you may have guessed if you heard 
Mahoney and those F.B.I. men.” He 
touched glasses with her. “But if it 
isn’t Jenks, my guess is that it’s a 
couple of Miss Dykstra’s blue-blooded 
friends feasting on a juicy bit of gossip. 
Would you care to know what I think 
of them, Miss Hunter?” 

Ann smiled pleasantly. “Not that 
I don’t enjoy your company, Mr. 
Woodruff, but I’d rather not. It really 
isn’t any of my business.” She began 
gathering up her things. “It strikes 
me I’ve been a little too personal al- 
ready. You’ve been very kind.” 

“I suppose you’re right. My fault. 
See here!” he said suddenly. “What 
are you doing?” 

“I’m packing, Mr. Woodruff. Re- 
member?” 

“Nothing of the sort. You’ve already 
given me the negative,^ and that’s 
enough. I’m not going to get you fired. 
You stay here.” 

She stopped packing her camera and 
let her hands fall to her side. “You’re 
letting yourself in for more trouble 
than it’s worth,” she said. 

“I’m afraid I am — dammit — I’m not 
afraid I am! Anyway, I want you to 
stay. You’re a good .photographer. I 
like your pictures. I may be a little 
high but I know what I’m doing. You 
just go on about your business.” 

“I don’t know how to thank you, 
Mr. Woodruff.” 

“By having the next dance with me, 
Miss Hunter.” 

“Thank you, but no. I’m here to 
work. And besides. . . 

“Besides what?” 

“It wouldn’t be wise, would it?” 

“I’m afraid you’re right.” He put 
his glass down. “I said it again, didn’t 
I?” he laughed. “Well, so long for now. 
Stay out of trouble. Miss Hunter. And 
out of Miss Dykstra’s way, if you can.” 

She laughed with him and her blue 



eyes sparkled. “I can and I intend to, 
Mr. Woodruff. And thanks again.” 

'IX/'OODRUFF wandered back to the 

^ house again. He pushed his way 
through crowds wherever he went, 
watching them have a good time. He 
seemed to be preoccupied. Finally he 
ended by returning to the veranda, 
where he ran into Ray Vanness and a 
gang that had decided to practice choir 
singing; they were doing a solemn ver- 
sion of Home On The Range. Vanness 
disengaged himself from the singing 
long enough to say something about 
Woodruff’s lateness for their lunch ap- 
pointment. 

“Thanks for taking the check, old 
boy,” he mumbled affectionately. “And 
thanks for the swell party. Swell party 
— did I tell you? And thanks for tak- 
ing that check. Got to have lunch again 
with you soon.” 

“Sure,” said Woodruff, going away. 
He wasn’t walking any too steadily — 
there were too many drinks in him for 
that, but he kept on wandering about 
aimlessly. Once he was invited by a 
group to drink a toast to the host, and 
he drank. It was immediately after 
that that he returned to the pantry. 
Alonzo was sitting on" the floor, in a 
corner. His face brightened as he saw 
Woodruff. “Lonz, have you seen Ma- 
honey?” Woodruff asked. “Or Robert? 
I want to see a familiar face.” 

“I am familiar face, Mista Woody,” 
Alonzo beamed, waving his almost 
empty bottle. “Sit here with me. Wait 
for more faces to come.” 

W’oodruff broke open a new bottle 
and sat down with Alonzo behind a bar- 
ricade of empty soda boxes. The bottle 
was half gone and the Bataan peninsula 
battle thoroughly discussed before 
Robert appeared in the pantry again. 
Ann Hunter was with him. She waved, 
raised her camera and took a shot of 
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Woodruff and Alonzo in the barricaded 
corner. 

“Hey!” Woodruff shouted after her 
retreating form. “Come back!” 
“Work to be done ! ” she laughed. 
“Mr. Woody,” said Robert, anxious- 
ly, “have you seen Professor Jenks 
yet?” 

“No. Where’s Mahoney? Got to see 
Mahoney.” He regarded Robert care- 
fully, then pronounced, “You been 
drinking, Robert. Shame on you! 
Faultless butler caught stinko. Sit 
down and wait for Mahoney.” 

“The guests keep forcing liquor on 
me, sir. And Mr. Mahoney was with 
Professor Jenks, the last I saw of him. 
May I take you there? Or will you 
wait here until I bring the professor?” 
“Both,” said Woodruff. “I’ll do both, 
and I’m the man can do it. I got 
friends can help me be in two places 
at once. More. Five places.” He 
laughed, then stopped speaking ab- 
ruptly. “Okay. I wait.” 

“Hurry, fat Robert!” Alonzo cried 
cheerfully. “I wait, too!” 

When Robert returned a few min- 
utes later, bringing Jenks with him. 
Woodruff was busy helping Alonzo 
blow his nose. Alonzo was wailing, his 
face tear-stained, “So sorry I forget to 
write in memorandum. Sorry . . .” 
Jenks shoved the boxes to one side. 
He grasped Woodruff’s hands and 
hauled him to his feet. “Woody!” he 
said, sharply, “You’ve got to pull your- 
self together. I must talk to you! 
Robert, brew some black coffee and 
bring it to the private library. Knock 
before you come in.” 

Still holding him, Jenks guided 
Woodruff to the library. Woodruff sank 
into a chair, blinking at Jenks affection- 
ately. How strange Jenks looked. The 
paleness of his face was accentuated 
by a large blue vein that pulsated 
•visibly on his forehead. 



“Woody, I’ve got to tell you this 
because you’ve a right to know. I’ve 
thought about telling you ever since I 
found out.” His voice had quieted to a 
whisper. “I told you I didn’t know 
what so large an amount of the com- 
pound might do to you. When I went 
home, I looked through our earlier 
notes, because I had remembered. I 
prayed I was wrong . . . but I wasn’t. 
Woody, you’ve got to tell me what’s 
been happening to you— what you 
feel — what you think about. . . .” 
Woodruff stirred in his chair. “What 
I think about?” he repeated. “The 
same things, I guess. Nothing more or 
less. And nothing’s been happening to 
me. What makes you think anything 
has?” 

“Because something must . . . be- 
cause the truth is the amount you took 
is going to kill you!” 

'Y^OODRUFF stared at him. Pres- 
ently, he said, “You’re sure?” 
Jenks covered his face with his hands 
for a moment. “Yes,” he said, brokenly. 
“If nothing’s happened to you— if 
you’ve felt nothing strange, then the 
only answer is that the concentrate 
was too strong to accomplish its initial 
purpose. It hasn’t changed you. If it 
had, we would have a chance. We 
could combat its manifestations while 
we hoped to find an antidote. But as 
it is, the drug in you is slowly eating 
you, sapping your will and strength. 
Instead of weakening parts of you, it is 
weakening your body entirely . . .” 
Jenks stopped speaking and looked 
carefully at Woodruff. Then he said, 
deliberately, “You’re lying to me. 
Woody! You have changed!” 

Woodruff said nothing while he lit a 
cigarette. He drew a long drag. 
“That’s a strange thing to say, Dave,” 
he said, frowning. “Do I seem different 
to you? Am I a different Woody from 
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the one you’ve always known? What 
makes you say I’ve changed?” 

“I can’t place it,” Jenks said slowly. 
“I don’t know how you’ve changed, but 
it’s there. I know it. I sense it!” 
Woodruff’s frown deepened. He was 
about to say something when there was 
a knock on the door and Robert came 
in with a tray. “Never mind the coffee, 
Robert,” Woodruff said. “I’m quite 
sober now.” He waited until the door 
had closed before he said, “You know, 
Dave, I’ve never heard you speak like 
this. You’re the kind of scientist who 
never uses words like sensing anything. 
You’re — ” 

“Stop it!” Jenks said, hoarsely. 
“Don’t you understand that I’m trying 
to tell you your life is hanging in the 
balance?” 

“But what if it has changed me?” 
“Then you must tell me. It’s our 
one hope now.” 

“If I’ve changed then I won’t die, 
after all?” 

Jenks just stood there, looking at 
him. Finally he turned away and said, 
very quietly, “I don’t know what’s go- 
ing to happen to you now. I can’t 
understand you. . . .” 

Woodruff got up and went to him. 
He took Jenks’ arm. “I’m sorry, Dave. 
It’s just that what you’ve told me is 
such a ... a shock toane that I don’t 
know how to react. What does a man 
say when he’s told he’s going to die? 
I don’t know what to say. I’ve never 
thought of dying. I’m . . . I’m rather 
young for a thing like that.” He was 
standing at the fireplace now, and he 
said, quite calmly. “How long do you 
think it’ll be?” 

“I don’t know. Not long.” 

“Then there’s — ” 

Suddenly the door had burst open 
and Mahoney rushed in, Robert at his 
feet, trying to stop him. “Boss, they’re 
at it again!” Mahoney cried. “I tell 



you there’s something screwy going on 
here. I just saw that Miller with the 
dame again and she keeps calling him 
Mulheimer.” 

“Listen, Mahoney,” Woodruff began. 
“I haven’t the — ” 

“I know what you think but if you’ll 
just come with me I’ll prove it! That 
guy of Bancroft’s is in on it! You’ve 
got to come with me ! ” He stood there, 
breathing heavily, tortured by Wood- 
ruff’s indecision. “Dammit!” he cried. 
“Have I ever tipped you wrong?” 

A moment later. Woodruff had fol- 
lowed him out of the room. 

Mahoney led the way around the 
back of the house and across one of 
the lawns. He knew his way like a cat. 
He ran along a gravel path toward one 
of the bath houses, leaving it when they 
were a hundred yards short. In the 
moonless night the sky was a dusty 
velvet robe. The sounds that echoed 
from the house, from many corners of 
the grounds, seemed unreal here in the 
stillness. The surf roared against the 
rocks near them with a sound like some- 
one hushing them. 

Then the ornate spire of a small 
covered pavilion, set on a high point 
overlooking the beach, rose before them, 
faintly silhouetted against the stars. 
Mahoney and Woodruff crept along to- 
ward it. They could hear three voices 
in hushed conversation. 

“. . . you like to have them know 
you’re Hans Mulheimer, Mr. Miller?” 
“No,” said a man’s voice. “But 
you’re asking something — ” 

“Something you can deliver,” said a 
woman’s voice. “Something you’ve got 
on you, no doubt, or hidden away with- 
in easy reach.” 

“I haven’t, I tell you!” 

“All right, then,” said the first voice. 
“We’ll meet your price. I tell you we 
can’t wait for the Sunday appoint- 
ment.” 
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“I don’t know what you’re — ” 
“Shhh!” Silence. Then, “There’s 
someone hiding there!” 



gUDDENLY a light! It stabbed out 
from the pavilion and caught Wood- 
ruff full in its beam. The next instant 
there was a heavy sound, the sound of 
flesh meeting flesh. Someone groaned 
and the light fell crashing to the wooden 
floor and began rolling. A woman 
screamed and her voice was suddenly 
muffled. A hand reached down for the 
light and snapped it off. 

Then Mahoney’s voice. “Shut up, 
the both of you, or you’ll go out like 
that light.” And the least bit louder: 
“Okay, boss, I got it under control.” 

But Woodrufi^, overcoming the first 
moment of bewilderment, had already 
started for the pavilion. He clam- 
bered up, half groping in the darkness. 
Mahoney struck a match. The flicker- 
ing light revealed Jenks’ assistant, Mil- 
ler, and a young woman. Near Ma- 
honey’s feet, a man lay on the floor. 
“Sneaked up like an Indian, huh, boss?” 
Mahoney said. “I’d—” 

“Look out!” Even as he cried the 
warning. Woodruff sprang. The last 
split instant of light, as the match went 
out, had revealed the prone man’s move- 
ment and the dull gleam of a revolver 
as he slid it out of a pocket, and then 
the man had started rising from the 
floor. 

Woodruff’s shoulders smashed into 
the man’s middle and hurled him back 
to the floor. His arms encircled Wood- 
ruff and both fell together, crashing 
headlong into a pair of benches, rolling 
over while Woodruff pounded his fists 
into the man’s face. Mahoney came in 
with a rush. The man lashed out a 
foot and caught Mahoney in the belly. 
Mahoney went down with a choking 
gasp. But as the man had kicked. 
Woodruff swung his body about and 



fell on the man’s out-stretched hand. 
He caught the revolver firmly between 
his knees. He brought his hands 

up. . . . 



-1c * * 

“CTOP it,” I said. “I call for identi- 
fication.” 

I looked about me at the three men 
in the room with me. Two of them had 
been elsewhere in the house, but they 
had returned to this room when Wood- 
ruff had gone out with Mahoney. Had 
they, as I had, also felt that some cli- 
mactic point was near? The struggle 
in which we had been silent accomplices 
as well as witnesses had affected each 
of us greatly. It emphasized how 
closely bound together we were. 

But had I called a halt too late? Or 
too quickly? The elimination of the 
first Woodruff was a thing to be de- 
sired for its own sake, but it was just 
as important to eliminate these others. 
If I had been late with my call — but 
that was impossible; I had, after all, 
been the one to make the call. At 
worst, even if these men had arrived 
at the same conclusion, I had beaten 
them to it by a moment or two. 

But what if I had called too soon? 
What if the things that were apparent 
to me were still mysteries to them? 
What if my analysis was too premature 
for them? For there was no such thing 
as objective correctness among us: it 
was the majority opinion that would 
be correct. And perhaps I had not 
given that majority opinion time enough 
to reach my conclusion. . . . 

I realized then how dangerous a 
course I had taken, and I resolved not 
to risk it again. It hardly occurred to 
me that I might have been voted wrong, 
for if they did not agree with me, they 
could hardly have pieced together 
enough evidence to substantiate any 
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other view. If they did not agree with 
me, the odds greatly favored a split 
opinion. And if that happened I had 
lost time, for the first Woodruff would 
then go to the end of the line. 

Because I had called, I wrote my 
identification first. I scribbled it on a 
bridge score-pad and tossed sheets of 
paper to the others. 

He had been clever, that first Wood- 
ruff. There had been no clues in his 
actions to the very last. My identifi- 
cation of him had been the result of 
careful reasoning from the lack of clues. 
At no time had he done anything I 
might not have done. Indeed, watch- 
ing him, hearing him talk, had fright- 
ened me, so perfectly was he Woodruff, 
the real. 

But it was more than that. It was 
not only that he, living and breathing 
and being Woodruff to even those who 
had known him for years, had seemed 
so terribly real — but that we in the 
room had seemed, to ourselves and to 
each other, so horribly unreal. For, 
in that strange way that we knew things, 
we knew that so long as our compact 
held, we were like shadows. We were 
nothings, waiting for a chance to exist. 
We had no need of food or drink. We 
could not tire. We needed no sleep. 
Here in this room we would exist like 
substanceless beings, as divorced from 
the world of the living as if we had 
long been buried. 

And now even our meager view of 
that world had ceased, shut off from 
the moment I made the call to identify. 
The very meaning of time had changed 
where it concerned us. However long 
it would now take us to reach some 
decision, between the time we had last 
seen Woodruff and the time our decision 
would affect, to the outer world that 
time would be an infinitesimal fraction 
of a second. The continuity of Wood- 
ruff’s existence and his actions would 



be unbroken. 

It was useless even to think of sci- 
ence in a matter like this. Perhaps 
that was what lay behind Jenks’ ques- 
tions. Had he really sensed the differ- 
ence, as he had said? The word must 
have been repugnant to him, for he 
was a scientist even in his thoughts, 
but perhaps even he had felt there was 
no other word for what he felt. But 
why had Woodruff so steadfastly re- 
fused to tell Jenks what had happened 
to him? It had been a strange con- 
versation from the beginning. Wood- 
ruff’s fear had vanished the moment 
Jenks told him that only some evidence 
of change would indicate there was no 
fear of death — for Woodruff himself 
was at that moment the most complete 
evidence that the change had occurred. 
And evidently, for his own reasons, 
with the fear gone, Woodruff had de- 
cided to keep the story to himself, and 
his reasons seemed clear enough. 

I would have told Jenks. I had rea- 
son to tell him. The others could only 
lose by it. Still, it had been strange. 
Or did it only seem that way because 
I had seen it through the eyes of a 
Woodruff who was not, after all, the 
real me? 

^HE identifications had all been 
written. One of the three opened 
them. He laid them down on the desk. 

“We all agree,” he said. 

I nodded. It was over for the first 
Woodruff. We had all understood the 
lack of clues. He had lied, but so did 
every man — so would the real Wood- 
ruff lie, and I damn well knew it. It 
proved nothing; it revealed nothing of 
the essential character of the man. The 
first Woodruff had not been a man 
whose life was built on falsehood. And 
though he had said foolish things and 
behaved foolishly, he had not been es- 
sentially a fool. Cowardly? He ac- 
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cepted the consequences of his actions 
with deadly calm. Even the first men- 
tion of death, when Jenks had spoken 
to him, had not shaken the structure 
of his character. And few men morally 
or intellectually cowards would have 
shown such unthinking, instantaneous 
physical courage as he had, hurling 
himself at the man Mahoney had 
knocked down. 

The four identifications agreed: 
KiUer. 

The ability to kill was a thing a man 
carried within him. It was a thing hid- 
den from the world, often from himself. 
Even those closest to him might never 
know until the fatal moment came. To 
the world such a man might be any- 
thing, liar, coward and fool included, 
but that he was potentially a killer-— 
that they could never know until he 
had shown it. 

The killer was not a man. He was a 
deadly potential. 

It was a realization to make any man 
shudder. I make no bones about the 
effect it had on me. I had always 
had a temper; I had seldom shown it. 
The world was my oyster. It went 
smoothly enough. But what, I thought, 
if I hadn’t been born into money — 
money, that oiled the machinery of life 
until even a bad temper was a strange 
luxury? I had my answer, and it was 
a horrible one. 

When I broke my musing and looked 
about the room again, I saw that there 
were only two men left with me. 

The second Clyde Woodruff had 
gone. 

CHAPTER IV 
Three Agree 

T TE BROUGHT his hands up to the 
man’s throat. He dug his fingers 
in deep, crushing the man’s windpipe. 



feeling the flesh quiver under the pres- 
sure of his hands. Again and again the 
woman screamed. Woodruff relentless- 
ly held his grip while the man thrashed 
about, his breathing a harsh, rattling 
sound. 

Mahoney crawled back, the breath 
still knocked out of him, and he tried 
to unseat Woodruff. “Boss,” he 
groaned, “let go— you’re killing him!” 
Woodruff shook him off, his hands con- 
stricted around the man’s throat. Ma- 
honey swung himself back, butting 
savagely with his head. 

That was when three dark figures 
came running into the pavilion. A 
flashlight told the story at a glance. 
One of the men grabbed Woodruff and 
toppled him. The second clamped a 
hand over the screaming woman’s 
mouth. The third, in answer to Ma- 
honey’s cr3', took after Miller, who had 
vaulted the wall and disappeared. 

Swiftly, the entire group was hustled 
down to the bath-house along the dark 
shores of the beach. Behind drawn 
shades the lights were turned up. 
“Here’s the gun he pulled,” said Ma- 
honey. He was standing with Wood- 
ruff, both of them disheveled and bat- 
tered. The woman was sobbing hysteri- 
cally. The man Woodruff had fought 
was slumped in a cloth chair in a corner, 
holding his throat and trying to catch 
his breath. 

Bancroft took the gun from Ma- 
honey and went to the man who owned 
it. He ran his hands through the man’s 
pockets. He took out a wallet, flipped 
it open. There was an F.B.I. badge 
pinned to it. Bancroft’s face clouded. 

The door swung open and the other 
of Bancroft’s men came in, his gun 
stuck in Miller’s back. “Miller. . . 
Bancroft said, softly, then, to Maho- 
ney, he said, “Tell me what happened 
out there.” 

Mahoney told the story quickly, 
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passing over the fight. The woman 
cried, “Tell him he tried to kill him! 
Tell him, why don’t you!” 

Woodruff said, “She means me. I 
guess I did try to kill him. I must 
have been out of my mind.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Bancroft 
shortly. “You don’t know who you’re 
dealing with. They’d just as soon have 
killed you.” He broke open the gun 
Mahoney had given him. “These 
shells . . .” he began to say, but he 
stopped in confusion. He looked up, 
frowning, and indicating Miller, said 
to one of his men, “Frisk him.” 

The F.B.I. man went through Mil- 
ler’s clothes swiftly. From one of his 
pockets he took out a flat packet of 
papers, wrapped in bilskin. 

Suddenly Miller, who until now had 
been silent with fear, found his voice, 
“You can’t do this to me!” he cried. 
“You can’t make a case against me by 
planting papers on me! Those papers 
aren’t mine! They were never in my 
pocket!” 

“What are you talking about?” said 
Bancroft. He stood before the trem- 
bling man. “Who put these papers in 
your pocket?” But Miller, now that 
he had spoken, fell silent again, his 
eyes traveling from one to the other, 
his breath coming short and uneven. 
Bancroft opened the packet and went 
through the papers, and after a few 
moments, he motioned Woodruff to him. 
“Take a look at these, Mr. Woodruff,” 
he said. “They look like the stuff, all 
right.” 

Woodruff examined the papers. They 
were covered with figures and chemical 
symbols, thin sheets completely cov- 
ered with fine writing. At the bottom 
of the third page there was a short note. 
It said: “. . . care must be taken with 
the fourth distillate, and above all with 
the residue of the compound — high 
volatility. When preparing explo- 



sive . . He read no further. 

“Mr. Bancroft,” he said, “I don’t 
think these are the notes.” 

“What makes you think so?” said 
Bancroft, his amazement growing. 

“I can’t go into it now, but if you’ll 
send for Professor Jenks, I’m sure he’ll 
bear me out. I think there’s evidence 
here to show that someone wanted us 
to think Miller had the notes.” 

BANCROFT nodded. “Joe,” he said 
to one of his men. “Bring Profes- 
sor Jenks here.” He stood there si- 
lently a few moments, lost in thought, 
absently playing with his fingers as if 
he were counting something on them. 
Finally he turned to Miller and said, 
civilly, “Your real name is Hans Mul- 
heimer, isn’t it? You needn’t be afraid 
to answer. This man here was imper- 
sonating the F.B.I. Mr. Woodruff will 
tell you we’re the real thing. I think 
I understand what you’ve been through, 
Mr. Miller, but you’ve got to tell us 
exactly what happened. If you can 
help us, we’ll help you.” 

Miller said, “You don’t think I’m a 
Nazi spy?” 

“We have no reason to think so.” 
“But he ... he said so.” Miller 
pointed to the man whom Woodruff 
had fought. He seemed slow in under- 
standing what Bancroft had told him. 
“He said the F.B.I. knew my name was 
Mulheimer, that he was going to arrest 
me as a Nazi spy unless I . . . I . . .” 
“Unless what? Begin at the begin- 
ning and give us the details.” 

“I couldn’t understand him. . . .” 
Miller said, slowly. “I was dancing 
with this lady when it began. She 
called me Hans Mulheimer. I was 
frightened. I had changed my name 
a long time ago. I have a mother and 
two brothers in Germany — I didn’t 
want the German agents here to bother 
me. It happened to friends of mine 
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. . . they were forced to give money 
. . . they were threatened ... I was 
afraid if I were known as a German I 
couldn’t get work. I’m a chemical en- 
gineer . . .” 

“I understand. What about this 
woman?” 

“I went outside with her. She took 
me to this man. He showed me his 
badge. He said the F.B.I. knew all 
about me. He said that if I wanted to 
stay out of prison to do everything this 
woman told me. She took me to the 
beach. She said she knew I had stolen 
Professor Jenks’ notes and that I would 
have to return them.” 

“Yes?” 

“But I hadn’t stolen the notes. I 
hadn’t stolen anything! And when I 
told her that, she seemed satisfied. She 
said she would stay with me for the rest 
of the evening, and we went back to 
the house.” 

Bancroft said, “Tell me, Mr. Miller 
— while you were on the beach with 
her, did you hear any commotion — any 
sounds that might have been, say, fight- 
ing? Try to remember very carefully.” 

“Yes, I remember it distinctly. It 
happened shortly after we got to the 
beach. It was a few hundred feet be- 
hind us. It sounded like a serious 
fight, but this man with the badge came 
to us and said that some drunks were 
brawling. He told us to go back to the 
house, and that he would want to see 
me later.” 

Bancroft said, somewhat absently, 
“Those drunks must have been you, 
Mahoney.” 

“Sure,” Mahoney said, sarcastically,, 
“me getting drunk— a guy that never 
monkeys with anything stronger than 
orange juice. What they heard was 
those jerk men of yours grabbing me 
from behind.” 

“Anyway, it ties together,” said Ban- 
croft. “You followed Miller and this 



woman to the beach and then acciden- 
tally got your trails crossed and fol- 
lowed Miss Dykstra and the professor 
instead.” He turned to Miller and 
asked, “Then what happened?” 

“We were at the house together until 
half an hour ago, then this lady took 
me out to the pavilion. She started 
calling me Mulheimer again and saying 
I was in serious trouble. I couldn’t 
understand it. Then this man with the 
badge came back and they stopped. 
About ten minutes later they started 
in all over again, saying all kinds of 
things — ” 

“You mean,” said Bancroft, “things 
like they would meet your price? And 
the Sunday appointment? Did you 
understand that?” 

“No,” said Miller, bewildered. “They 
hadn’t mentioned those things before. 
I hadn’t heard a word about money or 
a Sunday appointment until that mo- 
ment. That’s what Mr. Mahoney over- 
heard.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Miller,” said Ban- 
croft. “You’ve cleared things up very 
handsomely.” 

TTE WENT over to where the man 
sat in the cloth chair. The man 
kept looking at the floor. Bancroft 
took hold of his hair and yanked his 
head up. “Where’s Harrison?” he said. 
The man said nothing. Bancroft 
slapped him hard across the face. 
“What did you do to Harrison?” he 
demanded. 

The man said, “You’ve got nothing 
on me.” He looked into Bancroft’s 
hard eyes. “You can beat my brains 
out,” he said. “I won’t talk.” 

Bancroft stepped away from him. 
He motioned Mahoney and Woodruff 
to follow him. The three men went into 
an adjoining room, keeping the door 
between the two rooms open. Bancroft 
held out his hand, showing them the 
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shells he had taken from the man’s 
gun. Mahoney picked one up, then 
another, until he had examined them 
all. 

“Blank cartridges!” said Mahoney, 
puzzled. 

“Phonies,” Bancroft nodded. “Fake 
—like the rest of this business. Like 
the notes you said were fakes, Mr. 
Woodruff. Someone wanted us to think 
they were the real notes. This whole 
affair has been a blind alley, carefully 
planned and executed.” 

“I don’t see it,” said Woodruff. “How 
could they possibly hope to make us 
believe they were the real notes? It 
would take Jenks half a minute to de- 
cide the truth. And what about the 
rest of it?” 

“The notes are the only wrong thing 
in it . . . but maybe they were play- 
ing for time. Maybe they hoped the 
notes would confuse us long enough for 
them to carry out some plan. Maybe 
we’re too late already.” His face was 
grim as he added, “We’re too late about 
one thing — one of my men, Harrison, is 
missing.” 

“Tom Harrison?” asked Mahoney. 

“Yes,” said Bancroft. “He was as- 
signed to follow Miller. When you first 
came up with the story about Mul- 
heimer, I checked. I’ve got Greeley at 
the main gate and the men call in every 
half hour to him to report; it keeps us 
from being seen together too often. 
Well, Greeley said Harrison had called 
in and hadn’t said a word about Miller 
and any woman. But the man who 
called wasn’t Harrison — that’s obvious 
now. They got rid of Harrison some- 
where and got one of their own men 
to call in, keeping us from finding out. 

“The rest of it follows from there. 
They planned to have you, Mahoney, 
overhear enough of the conversation 
between the woman and Miller to fol- 
low them.” 



“What?” said Mahoney, astonished. 
“Where do you get that?” 

“Because the woman called him 
Mulheimer only on the two occasions 
when she knew that you were following. 
First, the time they led you to the 
beach — as soon as you were stopped 
from following, they called it off. Then 
they laid low as long as you, evidently, 
didn’t follow Miller again — ” 

“I got a terrific calling down,” said 
Mahoney. “I was practically fired. 
No, that was okay with me, boss. I 
didn’t mind — you were in a fix yourself 
with Miss Dykstra. But after awhile 
I couldn’t help following them again. 
I didn’t like the way it looked.” 

“It was designed that way,” said 
■ Bancroft. “They wanted you to follow 
again, and you did. They obligingly led 
you to the pavilion and stayed there 
long enough for you to bring someone 
back with you, and the instant they 
spotted you, they went into that song 
and dance with poor Miller. Naturally, 
he didn’t understand what they meant 
by offering him a price and a Sunday 
appointment — that was meant for your 
ears. 

“All they had on Miller was some 
harmless information that he had once 
changed his name. He was frightened 
by it, especially when a badge was 
flashed on him, the same badge that was 
used on you, Mahoney. And that was 
enough to hook Miller into serving their 
plan. The notes were obviously planted 
on him while he was in the pavilion.” 
Bancroft nodded sullenly. “Even the 
gun was kept harmless. They wanted 
no trouble. I don’t suppose they reck- 
oned on being caught so soon. They 
under - estimated Mahoney . . . and 
your temper, Mr. Woodruff.” 

“But where does it all lead?” said 
Woodruff. 

“I don’t know . . . yet. So far 
we’ve played the game according to 
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their schedule. We’ve been fooled ac- 
cording to plan and done everything 
they wanted us to do. But maybe — ” 

"pHE door to the other room opened 
and the man Bancroft had sent for 
Jenks came in. He ran into the ad- 
joining room, out of breath. “We can’t 
find Jenks anywhere!” he said. “No- 
body’s seen him for half an hour or 
more. And there’s hell to pay all over 
the place; Ryerson picked up three 
men who were carrying counterfeit 
F.B.I. badges, and the way it looks 
there may be plenty more around 
here!” 

Bancroft snapped, “This is it, but 
we’re one step ahead of them! They’ve 
gotten Professor Jenks out of the way 
to keep us from finding out the notes 
are fakes!” He faced Woodruff. 
“You’re sure they are fakes, Mr. Wood- 
ruff?” 

“Positive!” 

“All right then, we’ll play their game. 
We’ll act as if we still thought we had 
the real notes— we’ll close the case! 
We’ll hustle Miller and the others to 
the can and give them enough leeway 
to tip us — ” 

“But what about Jenks?” 

Bancroft said grimly, “I don’t know, 
Mr. Woodruff, but we’re in this for 
higher stakes than a man’s life, than 
any — ” 

“I don’t give a damn about any man’s 
life!” Woodruff cried. “My friend 
Jenks isn’t a professional hunter like 
your men are! You got him mixed up 
in this game of yours — you’re supposed 
to protect him, not use him as bait! 
Game my foot! If you want to play 
games, play them with your men’s 
lives, not with . . 

The outer door had opened as Wood- 
ruff spoke, and David Jenks came in, 
pushing past the man Bancroft had left 
outside. He walked in quickly, sur- 



veying the rooms and the people there, 
his face puzzled as he saw the way his 
entrance was received. 

“What’s the matter?” he said. 
“What’s going on here? Robert said 
some of Mr. Bancroft’s men wanted 
me.” 

“Dave!” Woodruff cried in relief. 
“Where have you been?” 

“Where? Surely there’s no mystery 
about that? I’ve been with Dorothy. 
The poor girl’s crying her heart out. 
Really, Woody, don’t you think you 
ought to try to explain things to her? 
Instead of that, you keep flitting 
about— What’s going on here any- 
way?” 

“Mr. Bancroft, give me those notes, 
please,” said Woodruff. He took the 
packet and gave it to Jenks. 

Jenks took the packet and unfolded 
it. He steadied his hands as he slowly 
scanned the pages, then he looked up 
and said, “Where did you get these?” 
Bancroft said, “They’ve discovered 
we’re following your assistants and 
they tried to get us on a false trail, 
probably so’s they could get at the man 
they really want. They planted these 
fake notes — ” 

“Fake notes?” said Jenks, looking 
from Bancroft to Woodruff, his face 
pale. “But they’re not faked at all! 
These are the real notes!” 

“But Mr. Woodruff said — ” 

“Dave,” said Woodruff, anxiously, 
“are you sure? Have you seen this 
note here?” He fumbled through the 
pages and pointed. “They’ve got to be 
fakes, Dave — it doesn’t make sense 
otherwise ! ” 

J ENKS looked at them curiously. “I 
don’t understand,” he said. “Woody, 
I know what you’re trying to tell me, 
but these are the real notes. They’re 
part of the last pages.” He kept star- 
ing at them. “Why doesn’t somebody 
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say something?” he asked. “What’s 
the matter?” 

Bancroft said, quietly, “Are all the 
notes there. Professor?” 

“I can’t be sure offhand. I think so.” 

“All right,” said Bancroft. “That 
ends it. If you don’t know, nobody 
does. There’s another answer to this 
somewhere, and it’s got to be a better 
one than the one I figured out.” He 
took the notes from Jenks and re-folded 
them carefully. “If you don’t mind. 
Professor,” he said, “I think they’ll be 
safer with me.” 

But he stood there musing, and he 
laughed to himself. “That’s one of the 
dangers of this business, Mr. Woodruff 
— you get so used to making hypotheses 
to keep you going that you can build a 
theory around any set of circumstances. 
You thought these notes were fakes and 
I found a theory— -and all the time the 
truth was a much easier theory to work 
out. I could just as easily have de- 
cided that Mahoney had really stumbled 
on the main clue. . . . Assuming that 
Miller really — ” 

“Miller!” said Jenks, turning in- 
voluntarily toward the other room. 
“Not Miller ... it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible!” 

Bancroft nodded. “Or Hans Mul- 
heimer, if you prefer. He kept the 
notes where they’d least be looked for 
— on his person. Naturally he denied 
owning them, claiming they were 
planted on him. Unfortunately for him, 
he took no chances, not even after 
these agents had gone to the trouble of 
removing Harrison so’s they could get 
to him. How could he be certain they 
were the agents he was expecting Sun- 
day? And why should he believe the 
plans had been changed? He knew we 
were here — he might have suspected 
some sort of trap. So he played dumb, 
figuring he could wait a little . . . 
but Mahoney was nosing around.” 



There was chagrin in his laughter. 
“See how this theory fits the case? Per- 
fectly. The other didn’t — not after 
Professor Jenks showed up here, safe 
and sound. And now, gentlemen, if 
you’ll excuse me, we still have a few 
details to clear up, for instance, the 
whereabouts of Tom Harrison. They 
couldn’t have gotten him off the 
grounds.” 

Woodruff stood there dumbly. The 
turn of events seemed to have stunned 
him. “Mr. Bancroft,” he said, “I don’t 
mean to sound unfeeling, especially 
after what I said to you, but I must 
ask you to remember — ” 

Bancroft waved a hand. “I under- 
stand, Mr. Woodruff,” he said, ironi- 
cally. “You don’t want any fuss. Well, 
there won’t be any if we can help it, 
but a man’s life may be at stake. We’ve 
a little interviewing to do with some 
men who like to carry badges. Be see- 
ing you.” 

He returned to the other room, leav- 
ing Jenks with Woodruff and Mahoney. 
Woodruff stood there, shaking his head. 
“Funny the way it worked out, Dave,” 
he said. 

“I still don’t know much more than 
when I came in,” said Jenks. “Tell me 
what happened here, but I think you’d 
better go over and see Dorothy before 
she packs up and leaves.” He looked 
at Woodruff earnestly. “Woody, what’s 
the matter with you? Aren’t you feel- 
ing well?” 

Woodruff took Jenks by the arm and 
led him out of the bath-house without 
so much as a sidewise glance at what 
was going on with Bancroft and the 
others. They started back to the house. 

“Dave,” Woodruff said, presently, 
“I’ve got something to tell you. I 
should have told you before, but some- 
how I couldn’t. Now that this whole 
horrible mess is finished. . . 

“What is it?” said Jenks, quietly. 
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“Tell me, Woody.” 

Woodruff seemed to be searching for 
words. “I don’t know where to begin.” 
He held Jenks arm tightly and both 
men stopped walking. In the darkness, 
Woodruff could hear his own breath 
coming more swiftly. “You remember 
you asked me what had happened to 
me? You wanted to know if I had 
changed. I said no, then, Dave, but 
the truth is . . .” 

H: * * 

T WASN’T sure which of the three of 
us had first called the halt; it hap- 
pened so close together that it was pos- 
sible it was simultaneous. But how- 
ever it happened, one thing seemed cer- 
tain — the second one who had been 
Clyde Woodruff was finished. Our un- 
animity was proof of that. The case 
seemed cut and dried. 

In spite of myself, however, I felt a 
tiny thrill of fear as we each wrote our 
opinions. One could never be sure. We 
had stopped Woodruff at a dangerous 
juncture. 

One by one we turned up our sheets. 
They agreed : Fool. 

For he was a fool, to be thinking of 
telling David Jenks the truth of the 
predicament that was personal to him. 
Not because he wasn’t the real — real 
in the sense that I knew I was the only 
real one — Woodruff; the others in the 
room with me would hardly have agreed 
with me in identifying him as a fool 
for that. In their minds they were each 
determined to be the real, in the sense of 
final, Clyde Woodruff. 

No, it wasn’t that. Actually, from 
his limited point of view, Clyde Wood- 
ruff had acted cleverly. He had almost 
beaten me to the punch. I had de- 
termined long before to tell Jenks the 
truth the first chance I got. If it had 
been a wise decision for me, why not 
for him? He could have told Jenks 
everything I would have told him — 



begged Jenks to help him. And who 
knows what would have happened? We 
in the room were not alive, but Wood- 
ruff was . . . and what if Jenks had 
been able to do something to give 
Woodruff final and irrevocable life? 

It was a clever move, as I say, and I 
had decided to make that move myself 
— but '/ would not have done it then! 
It was the time he chose to speak that 
branded him as the Fool! But for that 
we might never have been able to 
identify him until it was too late, until 
the sudden move had beaten us for 
good. 

But too much had happened for any 
but a fool to have tried telling Jenks 
the truth then. I don’t think I have 
to explain. You see what I mean, don’t 
you? 

It was my turn now . . . 

CHAPTER V 
From the Sea 



“WHAT’S 

Woody? 



the matter with you. 
What were you say- 



ing?” 

“I have changed, Dave,” I said. 

“In what way?” 

“In many ways. I feel different.” 

Impatiently, Jenks said, “But how. 
Woody? You started to tell me some- 
thing but you’re not saying a thing. 
You’ve got to give me details, even the 
most minute ones!” 

“I — I don’t think you quite under- 
stood me,” I said. “It isn’t what you 
think, Dave. I don’t feel — ^well, the 
kind of evil you said I’d feel. And I 
haven’t changed in the way you im- 
plied when we spoke in the library a 
while ago.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

“I’m sorry, Dave. I wish I could 
put it better, but I can’t. I just feel a 
sort of newness, as if I were seeing 
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things for the first time. It’s a sort of 
release, somehow. Maybe it’s because 
this whole mess with Miller and the 
others has been hanging over me. Now 
I suddenly feel as if I had stepped new- 
born into the world.” 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” he 
said, despairingly. 

“Yes,” I said. 

We started walking to the house 
again. I could understand how he 
felt. For a moment it had seemed to 
him that his fears had come true, and 
that they were to be admitted. Now 
he was back to that miserable state 
where he could only guess, where fear 
was greater precisely because he didn’t 
know whether there was any reason for 
it. Though there was reason enough 
from what he had said. I fought the 
impulse to tell him everything, to break 
down and . . . 

No, that wasn’t the way. Trusted 
friend though he was, I had to keep 
silent now that I had determined my 
course. I wondered, in an oddly de- 
tached way, whether his suffering were 
greater than mine. Sometimes a doctor 
suffered more than his patient; it might 
be an intellectual kind of pain, but it 
could be deeper if only that a doctor 
could understand what the pain meant, 
and where it might lead. . . . And yet, 
I thought, was the word suffer the right 
one? 

For I had told him the truth — I did 
feel a release. In spite of the urgency, 
in spite of everything, I felt almost 
happy. I felt alive again! Beside that 
simple fact, everything seemed rela- 
tively unimportant. It was with diffi- 
culty that I remembered the invisible 
ties that bound me to a world of sha- 
dows. It seemed to me that now I 
was . . . alive again . . . that nothing 
could possibly happen to change the 
world again, to thrust me back to the 
shadows. . . . 



The world had changed. Everything 
I saw was different somehow. This was 
no longer the world I had seen through 
another’s eyes, felt through another’s 
senses. This was my world, my per- 
sonal world. When I looked at David 
Jenks, catching a glimpse of his worn, 
haggard face in the darkness, he seemed 
like a different person to me. Even my 
memories seemed different. I thought 
of what had happened at the pavilion 
and it seemed remote, and the people 
like figures in a book read long ago. 
Bancroft, for instance, seemed even to 
have spoken differently. There had 
been a joviality about him, a broad feel- 
ing for humor. It had disappeared. 
Was it because the disastrous turn of 
events had choked off the humor in 
him? And Mahoney too had changed, 
though he was a man who had seldom 
let the outside world affect the inner 
Mahoney. 

Jenks broke into my thoughts abrupt- 
ly. “You’ll find Dorothy in her rooms,” 
he said. “I’ll be here if you want me,” 

He sat down on the veranda and I 
went into the house. The party had 
reached the first stages of stupor. One 
of the bands was resting, and in its 
place a string orchestra played soft 
dance music, but the floor was no longer 
crowded. Tired, aimless snatches of 
conversation flitted by; in one corner 
two men were arguing about Alsab’s 
chances at the Preakness. Robert, 
weary but still efficient, presided over 
the bartenders. I made my way up the 
stairs through the couples who sat 
there. 



'^HERE was no answer when I 
knocked on Dorothy’s door. I 
pushed the door open and found her 
sitting in a chair near one of the win- 
dows. Her room was dark, and her 
figure softly outlined by the faint light 
of the late-rising quarter-moon. She 
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turned her head slightly when she 
heard me come in, then she turned away 
again. 

I sat down on a hassock beside her. 
In the moonlight she looked as cool 
and beautiful as if she had been carved 
out of marble. I thought back to the 
first time I had seen her; it was at a 
reception at one of my aunt’s, and I had 
counted the afternoon wasted until I 
saw her coming across the lawn, 
escorted by half a dozen men. It took 
me weeks to get her to spend an eve- 
ning with me, and the gossip columns 
had spoiled it by conjecturing how much 
money this latest romance was going to 
cost me. 

The gossip columns had played the 
dominant role in our relationship ever 
since. They had broken our engage- 
ment by revealing I had lent her father 
money for investments I chose for him; 
for she wore her pride like armor, and 
its one weakness was the mention of 
money; her father had lost almost 
everything when Wall Street laid its fa- 
mous egg. How many times since then, 
for one reason or another, had our en- 
gagement been broken? Thinking so, 
and looking at her, I felt that she too 
had in an almost imperceptible way un- 
dergone a change. 

“Dorothy,” I said, “I’m sorry about 
tonight. I wanted to tell you the truth 
earlier, but I couldn’t. I didn’t want 
you to feel — ” 

“It’s all right. Woody. Dr. Jenks 
told me everything.” 

“Then you do understand?” 
“Perfectly.” She turned to me and 
asked, “What was the answer you didn’t 
want to give me — the one you said 
would get you slapped?” 

“I don’t remember,” I said. “I was 
angry. I might have been thinking of 
saying anything. It doesn’t matter.” 
Presently she said, “How many times 
have I heard you say fit doesn’t matter’? 



Sometimes I wonder if anything matters 
between us.” 

I knew what she wanted me to say. 
I had said that too, many times before. 
But somehow I didn’t say it. There 
were too many things going on in my 
head. “You’re tired, dear,” I said. “I’ll 
leave you now. . . .” 

I didn’t finish what I was saying. 
There were tears glistening on her face. 
She sat there, crying, making no sound. 
I took her in my arms. “Woody,” she 
sobbed, “you do love me, don’t you? 
Tell me you do.” 

I brushed her tears away with a 
handkerchief. “That’s a fine question 
to ask a groom two days before his wed- 
ding,” I said. She put her arms around 
me and held me tightly to her. I felt 
her breath against my throat, and the 
perfume of her body was heady and 
sweet, 

“Good night, Woody,” she whispered. 

When I went downstairs I didn’t 
know what I wanted to do. Jenks was 
out on the veranda, but I was in no 
mood to talk to him. I felt exhausted, 
but my head was teeming with a thou- 
sand thoughts. If only I could solve 
the endless riddles that surrounded me 
... if I could sit down somewhere and 
think. But I couldn’t. There was no 
beginning and no ending. All my life 
I had been surrounded. In the end I 
made the same decision I had made so 
many times before. I went for a drink. 

^T THE bar, Robert said, “Miss 
Hunter has been asking for you, 
sir. She’s dancing with Mr. Vanness 
over there.” 

How many drinks had I had that 
night? I had been drinking all day — 
I had been drunk several times already, 
but I was developing a magnificent 
tolerance for alcohol. I wondered 
whether one day I might wake up and 
find little red veins on my face. I said 
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to Robert, “No, not the Scotch. It’s 
stopped affecting me.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said Robert. “That 
hasn’t happened for two or three weeks 
at least. May I suggest champagne 
and brandy?” 

“And fix me something to eat,” I 
said, and I remembered what he had 
said about Miss Hunter. I looked out 
on the floor. She was there with Ray 
Vanness. They were the only couple 
on the floor at the moment. She looked 
wonderful, I thought. When the num- 
ber ended, I waved to her and got her 
attention, and she and Vanness started 
towards me. They had looked very 
well dancing together, but they walked 
unsteadily, laughing, with each other. 
“You’ve been drinking,” I said to her. 

“Not at all,” she laughed. “Nothing 
but a few sips of something Robert — 
oh, look! — he’s making you one, too. 
Robert, one for me, please, and Mr. 
Vanness.” She added, “Makes one 
conspicuous not to drink around here, 
and I hate being conspic — conshpic— 
Isn’t that the funniest thing? I just 
said it right and now I can’t!” And 
she was off in another fit of laughter. 

“What about your work?” I asked 
her. 

“All work and no play makes Ann 
a dull girl.” 

“How is it coming? Did you get 
any good pictures?” 

“You know what she does?” Van- 
ness said loudly. “She’s got a new 
kind of camera. Takes pictures in the 
dark. Imagine anything so — ” 

“Shush,” said Ann. “It’s a secret. 
Makes people self-conscious to know 
there’s a camera watching them.” 

“I’ll say it does!” Vanness laughed. 
“Almost started a riot on the lawn 
when . . .” He stopped sheepishly, 
putting his index finger over his mouth. 
“Forgot. That’s another secret. Well, 
Woody, old friend, how about having 



lunch with me one of these days?” 

Robert said gravely, as he brought 
up a tray, “I’ll book you at the earliest 
opportunity, Mr. Vanness.” We drank, 
toasting Timoshenko, and Vanness 
went off into a speech about it, and 
while he was speaking I signaled Ann. 
She nodded. 

“Excuse me a moment, gentlemen,” 
she said, holding up two fingers in the 
V sign. “V for victory, and other 
things.” 

“For Vanness,” said Vanness, 
brightly. 

And for veranda, I thought, as she 
left. “Robert,” I said, “did you ever 
hear of mass production?” I took the 
champagne bottle and poured two tum- 
blers of brandy into it. “For a sick 
friend,” I said to Vanness. “You wait 
here for Miss Hunter.” 

I went out to the veranda and Ma- 
honey was there, talking to Ann. He 
stopped when he saw me. Ann said, 
cheerfully, “Well, thank you so much, 
Mr. Mahoney. I’ll be sure to send 
you a picture.” Mahoney waved to 
me and started to leave. 

“Come back here,” I said to him. He 
stopped. “What’s going on here? Who 
do you think you’re kidding?” I looked 
at both of them and I said, “Some- 
thing’s cooking here. What is it, Ma- 
honey?” 

He looked at her. “I’m sure I don’t 
know what you mean,” she said to me. 
“Don’t tell me you brought a bottle 
without glasses.” 

“Well, Mahoney?” I said. 

“I’m sorry. Miss Hunter,” Mahoney 
mumbled. “I think the boss ought to 
know regardless.” He scowled. “Some- 
body went upstairs over the garage and 
wrecked Miss Hunter’s stuff.” 

“What? Who wrecked what?” It 
didn’t make sense to me. 

“It’s nothing,” said Ann. “Someone 
must have stumbled up there by mis- 
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take and fallen on my things. It’s so 
dark here, and well, it didn’t amoimt 
to anything at all. Really it didn’t.” 

“The hell it didn’t,” said Mahoney, 
fiercely. “If you ask me, they knew 
just what they were doing. It looked like 
somebody was looking for something. 
All the packages opened up, even the 
cases, and the trays spilled all over the 
flioor. That was no accident, boss.” 

“Thanks, Mahoney,” I said. I didn’t 
know what to make of it. Why should 
anyone have wanted to search the 
store-room? And what could they have 
been looking for? “Have you seen 
Bancroft around?” I asked. 

“He’s around, all right,” said Maho- 
ney. “He’s laying low. Had a talk 
with his men. Seems the guys they 
found here with those phony badges 
were all wearing white carnations — 
sort of a private badge for themselves. 
He found two more that way. It’s just 
like I told him. The place was lousy 
with guys with badges.” 

COMETHING clicked in my mind. 

I put a hand in my pocket, half 
afraid that I wouldn’t find it there. But 
is was there; it had to be. I waited 
until Mahoney had left, then I took 
out the print Ann had made earlier 
that evening. We stood near the door 
where there was some light and I held 
the picture up. 

I was right. The figures in the back- 
ground were two men. One of them 
had his .back to the camera; that 
seemed fairly plain. But there was an 
unmistakable white spot over his shoul- 
der. Ann was watching me and I 
showed her the picture. “Look at that 
spot,” I said. “Could that be a white 
carnation?” 

She studied it. “It might be. But 
if it is, there were two men out there 
because we can see the back of one of 
them, and the carnation wouldn’t show 



unless there was another man facing 
him and the camera.” She said, after 
a moment, “If it was* Professor Jenks 
out there, he would know, wouldn’t 
he?” 

I nodded. Yes, I thought, Jenks 
would know. ’ But where was he? He 
had said he would be on the veranda, 
but there was no sign of him. 

“Is it important?” she asked. 

“I think it is,” I said. “I think it’s 
the answer to who went through your 
things. There was someone outside the 
garage who was afraid you had gotten 
him in the picture.” 

“No,” said Ann. “If this person 
wanted the picture destroyed, why did 
he wait so long? He could have come 
up while you were gone to get me a 
drink. I was alone, developing the 
negative. He could easily have spoiled 
it by pretending to turn on a light ac- 
cidentally, if it didn’t want more des- 
perate measures.” 

“You’re missing the point,” I said. 
“The picture didn’t mean a thing to 
him until Bancroft discovered that all 
these men were wearing white carna- 
tions ! When he found that out, he re- 
membered the picture and the possibil- 
ity that he was in it. And that’s when 
he decided to go after it!” But when 
I looked at her, I saw that of course 
she didn’t understand what I was talk- 
ing about. 

“This mysterious business of the 
white carnations doesn’t make much 
sense to me,” she said. “Not that I’m 
anxious to find out. Just the same, my 
feeling is that the explanation is much 
more simple.” 

“I think you know something,” I 
said, slowly. 

“Nothing at all,” she said, seriously, 
then grabbing my hand, she added, 
“Except that here comes Mr. Van- 
ness, looking for someone!” 

We ran down the stairs to the lawn 
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and lost ourselves in the garden. After 
a moment I said to her, “Robert said 
you were looking for me.” 

“That was when I first discovered 
what had happened up there,” she said. 
“I was a bit excited about it, I guess, 
and then I decided you had too many 
troubles of your own without taking 
on rnine.” 

“So you don’t want to see me?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

I said, “I wish I could see the ex- 
pression on your face.” 

“I’ll show it to you,” she said, step- 
ping out from under the tree into the 
pale moonlight. “I was smiling, as I 
recall it.” 

“Shall we go for a walk?” I said. 

“It might do my head some good,” 
she said. “It’s spinning a bit.” 

So we walked, and we had been walk- 
ing for five minutes when Ann said, 
“Walking in circles isn’t helping my 
head in the least.” 

I looked about us and saw that we 
must have made a tour of the flower 
beds several times. “I brought some 
headache remedy with me,” I said. “If 
you don’t mind drinking from a bottle.” 
“But I’ve a glass!” she smiled, hold- 
ing up a brandy glass. “Snatched it 
from the veranda railing on the dead 
run, what’s more.” 

So we toasted MacArthur, and she 
said, “I don’t want to make any 
speeches, but you seem terribly tired 
and over-wrought. I’m not complain- 
ing, understand, but maybe you’d like 
to be alone with whatever thoughts 
were making you walk in circles.” 

“I’m not sure I want to be left alone 
with them. Is that what you meant 
by that remark about my troubles?” 
“I’m talking out of turn again. I 
must be good and drunk.” 



WERE walking along the path 
that led to the beach. The pav- 



ing blocks of the path shone with a 
dull lustre, and the moonlight caught 
droplets of dew on the grass. The 
night seemed very quiet then. 

I said, “A few hours ago you 
wouldn’t even dance with me, and now 
you’re walking arm in arm with me in 
the moonlight.” I mimicked her. “I’m 
not complaining, understand, but I’m 
glad you changed your mind.” 

“Maybe it’s because you’ve changed, 
too.” 

“Have I? In what way?” 

“There you go again!” she laughed. 
“You just can’t be teased. The mo- 
ment we mention you and your per- 
sonality, off you fly. I don’t remember 
the last time I met anyone so preoc- 
cupied with himself.” 

I said nothing, and she said, “Is 
that why you drink so much?” 

“Is what why I drink so much?” 
“Because you’re all mixed up in- 
side?” 

“Maybe. I don’t think about it as 
much as you imagine.” 

We walked on without speaking un- 
til we came to the beach. The surf 
was running along the shore in long, 
phosphorescent combers, and the sand 
was pleasant underfoot. The bath- 
houses stood huddled together as if 
from fear of the sea, and a pier, thin 
and exploratory, stretched from them 
until it was lost in the black waters. 
In the basin, boats rose gently with the 
swell. 

We went on to where the shore 
formed a slight p>eninsula. There were 
rocks that rose from the hard-packed 
beach, outlined against the gray sand, 
and we sat down there and looked at 
the sea. A breeze had come in, mov- 
ing the warm, moist atmosphere, run- 
ning through Ann’s hair. The moon- 
light that had turned the gold cloth 
of her gown to silver lay in her eyes 
like deep, molten pools. 
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“You’re not happy, are you?” she 
said. “Not deep inside you.” 

It was strange, her talking to me 
that way. I remembered the definite- 
ness with which she had discouraged 
my first attempts to become friendly 
with her. She had kept a cool balance, 
plainly telling me she had no interest 
in my personal affairs. And yet, for 
minutes past, she had spoken of little 
else. She had been drinking, but that 
alone could not possibly explain it. 
Something had happened that had bro- 
ken down her reserve, but it was more 
than that; the interest she showed in 
me perplexed me. 

“You haven’t answered me,” she 
said. 

I answered her then. I didn’t care 
why she was talking to me. I wanted 
to talk to someone — to her; and the 
words came pouring out of me. I hadn’t 
thought I was unhappy; a few short 
hours before I had felt quite the op- 
posite. But as I spoke to her, I said 
things that I hadn’t realized I felt. I 
spoke about all kinds of things, ir- 
relevant little stories. I told her that 
I hated Seaside. She looked at me 
oddly and she asked me why, and when 
I tried to tell her, I couldn’t because 
the thought was so new, because I 
hadn’t known, before that moment, 
that I felt that way about it. 

“I’ll tell you why,” she said. “I 
know why, because I hate it, too. It’s 
a lovely place, but it doesn’t belong to 
anyone. It’s a monument to everything 
that’s wasteful and meaningless. Lives, 
for instance . . . your life, in particu- 
lar. This place stands for everything 
you hate — for your fiancee’s friends, 
whom you can’t stomach, and for the 
people you call your own friends, whom 
you bring out here because you hate 
the others so much. But they don’t 
help. You care for them as little as 
they care for you. . . . 



“But it isn’t only this place — it’s the 
same wherever you are. Your only 
friends are Mahoney and Robert, and 
you pay them just as you pay your 
other friends, one way or another. 
You’re a lonely guy. Woody, and that’s 
why you drink. And deep down inside, 
you’re all mixed up, and I don’t think 
you like Woody Woodruff when you 
catch sight of him. I don’t think you 
like him at all. . . .” 

A LONG time passed. We sat there 
and once or twice we drank, but 
there was no talking. I suppose she 
felt she had said too much after all, 
and there was nothing I could have 
said, not then. It was so quiet I could 
hear my watch ticking. Thin drifts 
of clouds had blown in, hiding the 
moon for long intervals that were pitch 
dark. 

“Woody!” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you see it? There — ^look! I 
thought I was imagining it.” 

I thought I saw it, but I waited for 
the moon to come out again. It was a 
long, low boat, coming in towards the 
beach. It was moving very slowly. 
When it was closer I saw that it was 
a cruiser, with a cabin so low-slung 
that I hadn’t noticed it before. There 
was no sound of a motor. 

“Is it one of your boats?” Ann whis- 
pered. 

For an instant something gleamed. 
It had been a wet oar, raised a bit too 
fa;r, catching the light. A cabin cruiser 
— being rowed in toward shore! Surely 
it took several men to row such a boat. 
But what was it doing here, and why 
was it so secretive? It had no running 
lights. I tried to remember the ruling 
the Coast Guard had made about pleas- 
ure craft in these waters. It was vio- 
lating every peace-time maritime law 
as well as the war regulations. 
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“Get back against the rocks,” I whis- 
pered. “Don’t move.” 

When the boat was no more than 
thirty yards offshore, it stopped. A 
faint light flashed from it toward the 
shore. After a few minutes, the light 
winked again, twice in rapid succession. 

“Can you see the basin and pier 
from here?” 

“Yes,” she breathed. “What are you 
going to do?” 

“Never mind. Keep looking. Tell 
me if you see anything.” 

I kept my eyes glued to the boat 
while I stripped. That boat had come 
to keep a rendezvous and it wasn’t dif- 
ficult to guess with whom. The boat 
signaled again, riding just beyond the 
point where the waves gathered to 
break, and when the moon showed 
again, there were several figures stand- 
ing in the bow. 

Ann grabbed my arm. I turned in 
time to see a tiny blue light blinking 
at the the foot of the pier. Someone 
was standing there. The boat started 
moving again, parallel to the shore, 
heading for the basin. I pressed Ann’s 
hand. “No matter what, you stay put,” 
I told her. When I looked into her 
eyes, there was bewilderment there, 
but no fear. 

I waited for the moment when the 
first bath-house would come between 
the boat and its view of the beach. 
Then, keeping low, I sprinted for the 
water. It was like ice. I held my 
breath and came up twenty yards out. 
I started swimming breast-stroke, care- 
ful not to break water. 

Just as the boat reached the pier, it 
swung about and came up along the 
outside edge of the pier. The maneu- 
ver had shielded it from sight of any- 
one between the pier and the main 
house, while its access to the sea re- 
mained unimpaired. At the same time, 
it had ruined my best chance of coming 



up to the pier unobserved. 

Someone came walking quickly down 
the pier. It was now or never. I came 
a little closer, as much as I dared, and 
ducked under. I swam under-water 
until I felt my temples would burst, 
but before I came up, I rolled over and 
stuck my nose out. Before I came up, 
my forehead hit something and I went 
under again. I felt the side of the boat 
— I had bumped it coming up. If I 
had made much noise, they would be 
watching the water. I hadn’t had time 
to catch a breath. I was beginning to 
lose my sense of direction. Still feel- 
ing the boat, I dove down as deep as 
I could. When I came up, I felt the 
starboard side of the boat. I was under 
the pier. There was no sound. 

PRESENTLY a voice said, “Must 
have been the boat against the pier. 
Let’s get on with our arrangements.” 
A throaty, guttural voice answered, 
“I tell you again I have no authority 
to make any arrangements. You were 
supposed to have him now.” 

“Can’t you understand what I’m tell- 
ing you? They’ve rounded up most of 
our people. They’re guarding him very 
carefully.” 

There was a momentary hesitation, 
then the second voice said, “This I do 
not understand. Why they should be 
guarding him? How do they know we 
are after him?” 

“They’re watching everybody now. 
The only—” 

“But you must make him understand 
that the plans must be changed! We 
cannot wait for Sunday now!” The 
voice grew angrier. “I have ten good 
men here. We make an attack on the 
house and we take him ! ” 

“How far do you think you’ll get 
with him?” 

“Far enough, my friend. One of our 
submarines comes tonight for fuel. He 
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could be on his way to the Fatherland 
in — ” 

“Impossible ! ” the first voice 
snapped. “We can’t risk it. By the 
time you return tomorrow, we’ll have 
him and the rest of the notes.” 

Again the hesitation. “Notes?” 

“My last word to you is to return 
tomorrow at the same time. That’s an 
order ! ” 

“So?” the second voice growled. “An 
order, my friend? You’ll hear about 
this. We’ll see who gives the orders.” 

“Goodnight. Heil Hitler!” 

“Heil Hitler.” 

I heard the man’s retreating foot- 
steps on the pier. I grabbed the piling 
and began pulling myself toward the 
beach. The boat was casting off. The 
guttural voice, in subdued anger, “An 
order, he said! For us the dirty work, 
the games with the Coast Guard on a 
moonlight night, to come here. An or- 
der! Pull away there. Careful, Paul. 

J) 

I was still several feet from the end 
of the pier when the man left it. I 
couldn’t follow immediately without 
running the risk of being seen by the 
men in the boat. But I did get a look 
at the man who had been on the pier; 
he turned left and started back to the 
main house. He was a tall, heavily 
built man in evening clothes, blonde 
haired. I looked under the pier to 
see how far away the boat was. I had 
had to keep my mouth muscles taut to 
keep my teeth from chattering. The 
icy waters had penetrated my bones, 
it seemed to me. 

In the end, coldness won out over 
caution. I left the water sooner than 
I should have and started ruiming 
along the beach after him. I might 
have lost him entirely if he hadn’t 
heard me coming; I was breathing like 
an engine, and he spun around. Maybe 
the sight of me, dripping wet and half- 



naked, startled him, for instead of run- 
ning he just stood there a moment, and 
then he suddenly, belatedly, clutched 
his left shoulder under his jacket. 

I hit him in that position. I dove 
in and grabbed his knees and we both 
went tumbling over in the sand. He 
whipped an arm free and smashed a 
fist into my face. The blow stunned 
me sufficiently for him to scramble to 
his feet. He pulled a gun out of a 
shoulder holster and stopped. “Mr. 
Woodruff!” he exclaimed. “What in 
the name of . . .” He pulled a badge 
out of a pocket. “You don’t under- 
stand!” he said. “I’m here with Mr. 
Bancroft!” 

I tried to look confused. I needed 
about thirty seconds more. 

“I didn’t know who you were,” I 
gasped. 

“You mean you were — you must 
have been under the pier. I — ” He 
must have been warned by some false 
move of mine, for he spun around just 
before Ann got to him. She had circled 
around behind us and come up from 
the direction of the house. In her right 
hand she held the champagne bottle, 
ready to bring it down on his head. He 
swung his left arm up and smashed the 
bottle out of her hand, and in that in- 
stant, I grabbed his right arm, swung 
him back into position and brought my 
first down between his nose and one 
of his eyes. 

It was a magnificent punch. He went 
down as if he’d been hit by a sledge- 
hammer, and he lay there on the beach 
without another movement. I bent 
over and picked up his gun. “We’re 
a good team,” I said to Ann, surprised 
at my own coolness. She mumbled 
something and I grabbed her. I thought 
she was going to faint. I picked up the 
champagne bottle and opened it. I was 
holding it to her lips when they came 
running. 
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OANCROFT was the first of the 
four to get to us. He stopped 
short and looked at me in sheer amaze- 
ment. “Good God!” he shouted. 
“What the hell have you done here, 
Woodruff?” 

“Just take him to the house,” I said. 
“Here’s one you missed, and there’s 
a nice story goes with it.” 

“Are you crazy?” Bancroft shouted. 
“This man is Steve Holmes! He’s one 
of my best man. What the hell do you 
mean — ” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Am I sure? Of course I’m sure! 
You’ve gone out of your mind!” 

“Then it’s better than I bargained 
for,” I said. “I overheard a little con- 
versation that may interest you. I was 
under the pier when — ” 

“Under the pier?” Bancroft roared. 
For the first time he seemed to notice 
that I was soaked through and standing 
in a pair of pants. “So that’s it, damn 
your hide! You were under the pier 
and you heard Holmes talking to those 
men in the boat!” He stood there, 
shivering with rage. “Well, listen to 
this, Mr. Woodruff — I sent him out on 
that pier ! ” 

I looked down to where the other men 
were reviving Holmes. I tried to say 
something, but before I made a sound, 
Ann sighed, dropped the bottle, and 
passed out in my arms. 

♦ Sj! 

T WAS back in the study of my apart- 
ment. One of the two men I had left 
there was sitting in my chair. At the 
same time, I knew that at that moment 
there was a Clyde Woodruff on the 
beach at Seaside. I could see him try- 
ing to revive Ann Hunter. I could hear 
Bancroft still shouting furiously. . . . 

“One of you called for identifica- 
tion,” I said, confused. “That’s why 
I’m back here. But what happened?” 
“Seems obvious, doesn’t it? Even if 



it hasn’t happened tmtil now. The 
other fellow thought he had you fig- 
ured out, and he made the call. I 
couldn’t agree with his identification — 
so here you are again, and according 
to our compact, you’ve now inherited 
the last position. So you’ll have your 
chance again, you see.” 

I didn’t know what to make of it. 
It seemed only natural to me that they 
hadn’t been able to agree. They had 
had only two choices: deciding I was 
either a liar or a coward. How in the 
name of heaven could they have de- 
cided I was either? Was this impasse 
the stumbling block I had prayed for? 
Was it possible that whatever hap- 
pened, there could never be agreement 
between these two on my identity, 
precisely because I was the real Clyde 
Woodruff? 

Or was I interpreting a fantastically 
fortunate twist of circumstance in my 
own way? What was to prevent them 
from agreeing? I looked at the man 
who sat opposite me and I saw no such 
realization on his face. He sat there, 
calm and confident, smoking a cig- 
arette. I wondered what had prompted 
the one who had been with him into 
making the identification. By what 
action, or sum of actions, had he judged 
me? And what had he judged me to be? 

When I tried to ask him about it, 
the man ignored me. He was intent on 
the flow of events from where the 
fourth Clyde Woodruff had plunged — 
the Clyde Woodruff who was either a 
liar or a coward. What would he do 
with the facts that now were his — with 
the swift-shaping events that were now 
for him to control? 

CHAPTER VI 
Bancroft Sums It Up 

“CHUT up!” Woodruff shouted at 
Bancroft. “Lend me a band here.” 
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Still white hot and grinding out oaths, 
Bancroft took hold of Ann’s face and 
slapped it smartly. After the second 
slap she flinched and opened her eyes. 
Bancroft bent down to Holmes, who 
had regained consciousness. 

Holmes sat up dizzily, shaking his 
head. 

“Did you get the name?” Bancroft 
said, tensely. 

“Get somebody on a phone,” Holmes 
groaned. “Name Odalisque on her 
starboard, ten men hidden her cabin, 
armed and — ” 

“To hell with the boat! Did they 
mention any name?” 

Holmes cried, “Listen to me! She’s 
rigged like a fishing boat, false masts, 
heavily armed, speedy, nets and lobster 
pots — but she’s part of a submarine 
supply gang! They mustn’t lose her. 

“Holy smoke!” Bancroft exclaimed 
softly. One of the men broke away 
and swiftly ran down the beach toward 
the house. Bancroft said, “Holmes, 
what about the name?” 

“He didn’t mention any names at all. 
Maybe he was leery of me. When I 
saw the kind of boat it was, I tried to 
get him to come back tomorrow night, 
in case the Coast Guard hadn’t made 
it. He wanted to come out and take 
whoever they were after by force. I 
bluffed him with an order to come back 
tomorrow, but it’s an even money bet 
his boss’ll smell something funny. If 
the Guard doesn’t get him, it’s muffed.” 
“Why didn’t you let them try com- 
ing to the house?” 

Holmes shook his head. “They had 
tommy guns hidden under their nets 
in the bow . . . and there are five hun- 
dred people around here yet.” 

Bancroft brushed his face. “You’re 
right. Anything else — any word at all 
that might be some kind of a lead?” 
As Holmes rose unsteadily. Wood- 



ruff pressed forward. “There were at 
least two things that might be clues,” 
he said. “I heard — ” 

“Thank you, Mr. Woodruff,” Ban- 
croft snapped. “Holmes here probably 
heard at least as much as you did. I’ll 
take his version.” 

Holmes said, “The whole thing was 
screwy. We weren’t talking about the 
same things. He kept waiting for me 
to talk . . .” He stopped and said, 
“I need a drink. My head’s buzzing 
from that wallop.” 

Bancroft muttered an oath as he and 
his men started back to the house. 
Woodruff, his teeth chattering, left be- 
hind with Ann, saw Mahoney come 
sprinting toward them. A few yards 
behind him, puffing valiantly and lug- 
ging a blanket, was Robert, calling, 
“Wait for me, Mr. Mahoney!” 

Mahoney came to a dead stop and 
looked at Woodruff, amazed. “Then 
it’s true what I heard about you being 
under the pier?” he exclaimed. 

Woodruff took the blanket from the 
panting Robert and wrapped it around 
himself. “Ann, are you all right now?” 
“Mr. Woody, you’re wet all through ! 
You’ve got to — ” 

“Shut up, will you?” said Mahoney. 
“Boss, were you really under— 

“Shut up, the both of you!” said 
Woodruff. “Ann, are you okay?” 

She nodded her head and smiled 
wryly. “I guess so.” 

“You were wonderful,” Woodruff 
said. “That’s a small word for it.” 
“Maybe if I’d been less wonderful,” 
she said, “there’d have been less trou- 
ble. And you weren’t so bad yourself.” 
“Mr. Woody, I must insist that you 
get out of those wet clothes without 
any further delay,” said Robert quiet- 
ly, “or I shall take the necessary meas- 
ures, much as I enjoy such a display 
of mutual admiration.” 

“All right,” Woodruff sighed. “Let’s 
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get back. Listen, Mahoney, do you 
know what all this is about? The pier 
business and all?” 

“Sure I do. Bancroft called me in 
to help when he found out how many 
of them agents were hanging around. 
And anyway,” he smiled broadly, “I 
kind of made myself useful. Seems 
they had trouble getting those babies to 
talk, and you know me, boss. I ain’t 
a guy who likes to — ” 

“I know, I know,” said Woodruff, 
wearily. “Get to the point.” 

“But that’s the point! It started all 
over again, after they sent Miller or 
Mulheimer, whichever it is, back to the 
city under heavy guard. Bancroft is 
no dope, no matter what I thought 
previous. While he was trying to find 
his man Harrison, who is still missing, 
he kept on trying to find corroborating 
evidence against Miller. Well, since 
Bancroft got here tonight, every tele- 
phone wire in Seaside — ^incoming and 
outgoing — has been tapped. 

“So what happened? Half an hour 
after he got his hands on Miller and 
the guy who had been in the pavilion 
with him, a call goes out of here to a 
drug store in the east eighties. A man 
says that the trick worked — ” 

“What trick?” said Woodruff, eager- 
ly. “Do you mean that Miller was 
involved in a trick, after all — that he’s 
really innnocent?” 

“Yeah,” said Mahoney, surprised. 
“How did you know?” 

'^HEY were at the house now, hav- 
ing come around to the back en- 
trance. “Just a minute,” said Wood- 
ruff, turning to Ann. He took her a 
few steps away. “You’d better go up 
and get some sleep,” he said quietly. 
“It’s been a tough day for you. I just 
wanted to tell you once more that I 
think you’re a grand sport, and thanks 
a million.” 



She looked steadily into his eyes, 
then she murmured, “Good night, Mr. 
Woodruff,” and turning quickly away, 
she ran into the house. 

Woodruff stared after her. After a 
moment, he said to Mahoney, “Come 
up to my room with me while I change. 
No, Robert, you needn’t bother — I 
know where everything is. And thanks 
for the blanket.” He went through the 
kitchen up the back stairs. There was 
a weary group of some eight or ten 
people sprawled on the stairs, with a 
bottle on each alternating step. When 
Woodruff and Mahoney started up, 
they yelled that it was a private party, 
then, seeing Woodruff in his blanket, 
they began giving Indian calls until 
the pantry staff came running to see 
what new troubles were about to de- 
scend on them. 

When they got to his room. Wood- 
ruff said, “Keep talking.” 

“Sure, boss . . . you mind if I ask 
how you knew it was Miller?” 

“I had a hunch about it. How did 
Bancroft find out?” 

“Well, when this guy says the trick 
worked, the one in the drug store asks 
why he is being called, seeing that eve- 
rything must be fine now. So the guy 
calling from here says that the F.B.I. 
is still all over the place hunting for 
Harrison, and it doesn’t look as if 
they’ll get a chance to contact their 
man on Sunday. At this point the guy 
in the drug store blows up and yells 
that they changed the Sunday plan the 
minute they found the F.B.I. was hep 
to them, and that what he has to do 
is get the man they want to fork over 
the dope right away. 

“So the first guy says that this man 
is still playing cagey and he refuses to 
change the plan. He won’t give the 
stuff up before Sunday. Not only that, 
but he won’t let Harrison out from 
where he’s got him hidden away, so’s 
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the F.B.I. will pack up and get out. 
Then there’s a long wait, and finally 
the guy in the drug store says, ‘Get 
the man and have him ready for de- 
livery at exactly 2:45 a.m. tonight.’ 
They are going to get into Seaside the 
only place it ain’t guarded — through 
the sea. He arranges how they will 
signal each other, and he hangs up.” 
Mahoney paused and said, “You go- 
ing out again, boss?” 

Woodruff put his shirt studs in. 
“Keep talking,” he said. 

“That’s about all, I guess,” said 
Mahoney. “Bancroft knew from that 
conversation that Miller couldn’t have 
been the man they were talking about.” 
He snapped his fingers. “And some- 
thing else! Almost forgot to tell you 
the best part of it. When Bancroft 
hears what went on in that conversa- 
tion, he goes to Professor Jenks and 
asks him to look at the notes again, to 
make sure they’re really the real notes. 
And what do you supposed happened?” 
“Professor Jenks changed his mind,” 
said Woodruff, softly. 

Mahoney looked at him with his 
mouth open. “I don’t get it,” he gulped. 
“That’s exactly what happened! The 
professor went over the notes very 
carefully and he said he’d been wrong, 
and the notes were fakes. That put 
Bancroft back where he’d' started, only 
worse off because he’d lost time.” He 
scratched his head, adding, “Boss, it 
don’t figure, you knowing everything 
Bancroft knows.” 

Woodruff nodded grimly, fixing his 
tie. “And maybe a couple of things 
Bancroft doesn’t know,” he said. “Tell 
me, Mahoney, when I met you on the 
veranda talking to Miss Hunter — 
about an hour and a half, maybe two, 
hours ago, and you told me her equip- 
ment had been wrecked — how much of 
this did you know then?” 

“Just what I told you then. If I’d 



known more, I’d have told you the rest. 
All I knew was that Bancroft’s men 
had rounded up a couple of the phony 
badge-carriers. While we were talking 
on the veranda, the professor was up- 
stairs with Bancroft, going over the 
notes. I went in after you left and 
they invited me upstairs. Bancroft 
said they might need me, and would I 
agree to take orders? When I agreed, 
they told me everything I’ve just told 
you.” 

“You were there when they assigned 
Holmes to meet the boat?” 

“Sure thing. That was a ticklish 
job they gave him. He was going out 
to meet that gang and try to get them 
to drop some kind of hint as to who 
they were expecting to take back with 
them. Meanwhile Bancroft had al- 
ready notified the Coast Guard about 
the boat, but they weren’t sure they 
could get there fast enough. There 
wasn’t much time by then. All we can 
do now about that boat is hope the 
Coast Guard did pick them up later. 
And Holmes didn’t get a thing . . . 
except a terrific black eye, from what 
I heard.” 

X^OODRUFF had put on a fresh 
jacket. He paused at the light 
switch and said, “Do you know where 
Professor Jenks is now?” 

“In his room, I suppose. He was 
feeling pretty sick before.” He went 
out with Woodruff, saying, “I wanted 
to tell you the way I got one of those 
phonies to confide in me, but if you’re 
in a hurry. . . .” 

Woodruff stopped in the hallway and 
smiled. “No, Mahoney,” he said, “I’m 
in no hurry. And I really want to hear 
it.” 

“Thanks, boss!” Mahoney beamed. 
“You see, when these guys on the phone 
arranged their lights signals, the one 
in the drug store — they couldn’t get 
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anyone up there fast enough to grab 
him — anyway, he said that they would 
use the color they’d arranged. And 
Bancroft didn’t know anything about 
a color, and he couldn’t get the monkeys 
he’d rounded up to spill it. So I asked 
if I could have a chat with one of them, 
and I picked out a big, hefty son of a 
gun, cause the way I figure is like this: 
a little guy gets used to beatings, but 
a big guy who never has to take them 
is going to break down easier when he 
gets his lumps.” 

‘‘So you gave him his lumps?” 

“And he gave me the color,” Ma- 
honey admitted, with subdued pride. 
“It was blue. And the guy who gave 
it to me was the one who had been on 
the phone, so he should have known.” 
“Is that all?” Woodruff sighed. 
“Ain’t it enough?” 

Woodruff sighed again and shook 
hands with Mahoney. “If you’ll excuse 
me now, Mahoney, I’ll tell you about 
the punch I landed on that poor fellow 
Holmes, sometime soon.” 

“Punch? I heard it was a bottle.” 
“That’s what gave me the punch,” 
said Woodruff, walking down the hall- 
way to the adjoining wing. 

There were lights showing under sev- 
eral of the doors in the wing, but ex- 
cept for subdued music from a few 
radios, the hall was quiet. Jenks was 
in a two room suite at the end of the 
hall. Woodruff stopped before it and 
listened. There was no sound. He 
knocked softly and Jenks called, “Who 
is it?” Woodruff answered, and a mo- 
ment later, Jenks opened the door. 
“Come in. Woody,” he said. 

He was in pajamas, but his bed was 
untouched. On a table beside an easy 
chair stood a bottle of rum and a half 
filled glass. An ashtray beside it was 
choked with butts. A flat cloud of 
smoke lay suspended in midair. Wood- 
ruff sat down on the bed. Jenks looked 



horribly tired as he sank back into his 
chair. 

“What’s the matter?” said Woodruff. 
“Mahoney said you weren’t feeling 
well. You look like hell.” 

Jenks cut a slice of lemon and 
dropped it into the rum. “I feel like 
hell,” he said. He raised the glass and 
emptied it slowly, closing his eyes as 
he drank. He kept his eyes still closed 
as he said, “And this isn’t helping much. 
I don’t know why I’m drinking. Maybe 
it’s because everyone here does . . . 
the place stinks with the smell. . . .” 
“Would you rather I left?” 

“Not at all. I can’t sleep anyway. 
And you sort of looked as though you 
had something on your mind.” 

Woodruff smiled wryly. “I didn't 
think it showed. I wanted to ask you 
about the notes they found on Miller.” 
“You mean why I changed my mind 
about them?” He opened his eyes 
They were streaked with blood, and the 
lids hung heavily. “You won’t like my 
answer any more than Bancroft did. I 
told him I changed my mind because 
the notes were fakes, though I didn’t 
think so at first. Why? Maybe be- 
cause they were such excellent fakes. 
Even when I re-examined them, I was 
struck by their similarity to the figures 
in the genuine notes. Or maybe,” he 
added, “because I couldn’t think 
straight about anything anymore. . . .” 
Woodruff said nothing for a moment, 
then quietly, he observed, “That’s no 
answer, Dave. Bancroft couldn’t know 
the notes weren’t genuine, because that 
little notation about explosives didn’t 
mean anything to him. But I knew im- 
mediately, as you must have known. 
Your answer about the figures can’t ex- 
plain what must have gone on in your 
mind when you saw that notation.” 

J ENKS filled his glass again. “It 
isn’t always possible to explain what 
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goes on in one’s mind,” he said. When 
he finished filling the glass, he pushed 
it away. He lit a cigarette, watching 
the flame. “For instance,” he said, 
“how would you explain your change 
of mind a few hours ago? When you 
refused to admit anything in the library, 
it might have been possible that there 
was nothing to admit. But later, when 
you started to speak — when you ad- 
mitted you had changed, and in the 
next breath quickly turned the con- 
versation aside, it was evident that you 
had changed your mind. Can you ex- 
plain it?” 

“What are you trying to say?” 

“I’ve already said it: It isn’t always 
possible to explain what is going on in 
one’s mind.” 

Woodruff lit one of Jenks’ cigarettes. 
He took a long, thoughtful drag. He 
said, “Do you want me to tell you 
now?” 

“You have nothing to tell me now. 
I knew the answer from that moment 
on — the big answer, that is. I can’t 
hope ever to know the details, and even 
if you told me, I could never be sure.” 

Woodruff seemed stunned by what 
Jenks said. Slowly he said, “You’re 
trying to tell me something. What is 
it?” 

Jenks let the question hang in silence. 
Presently he said, “Listen to me care- 
fully. I told you that the amount of 
that damned concentrate you had taken 
would kill you unless something hap- 
pened to you — unless you changed. But 
you know, and you’ve known all along, 
that it will kill you unless you can over- 
come its power to change you, unless 
you can be the final victor in the com- 
pact in which you must have entered, 
or you could not be here at all.” 

“Then you lied to me before?” 

“No.” 

“But before you gave me a different 
reason.” 



“I don’t think I gave it you.” 
Woodruff started so violently that the 
cigarette fell from his hand. He crushed 
it and lit another slowly, regaining his 
composure. “At any rate,” he said, 
“you lied. You said then that it would 
kill me because it was sapping my will 
and strength. The truth is that it will 
kill me unless I am the final victor in 
the compact I entered. And you must 
have had a reason for lying then as 
you must have a reason for now 
acknowledging that lie, however back- 
handedly you’ve done it. . . . 

“And there are other questions I 
might ask. One: why should you tell 
me this now? Since you made a dis- 
tinction in referring to my identity, why 
should you have chosen me? Why 
didn’t you admit this an hour ago, or 
two hours ago, or at any time since I 
took the concentrate? Two: why 
should you give me so poor an explana- 
tion for your change of mind in identi- 
fying the notes Miller had planted on 
him? You must know that the explana- 
tion was worthless, yet you gave it with- 
out trying to hide its worthlessness . . .” 
“You forget,” said Jenks, “that 
while I am talking to you, I am also 
talking to Clyde Woodruff.” 

“You don’t think I am Woodruff?” 

“I have no way of knowing. If you 
are, I must hope that you understand. 
If you aren’t, I still must hope that he 
understands.” 

“Understands what?” 

“The answers to your questions.” 
Woodruff got up. “I am Woodruff,” 
he said, “and I understand the answers 
to my questions. It’s a simple answer. 
You’re trying to confuse me. You’re 
using what you know as an instrument 
against me.” He smiled and said, softly, 
“But it won’t work, Dave.” 

“It may,” said Jenks, and he raised 
his glass to Woodruff as he left the 
room. 
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"Y^OODRUFF went downstairs. 

Robert was supervising the clean- 
ing. “I thought you were asleep, Mr. 
Woody,” he said, yawning. “Mr. Ban- 
croft wanted you a few minutes ago and 
I refused to wake you.” 

“Where is Bancroft?” 

“In the private library. You wouldn’t 
want me to fix you a bite to eat, would 
you, Mr. Woody? There’s quite a mob 
in the kitchen.” 

“Nothing fancy; ham and eggs 
maybe. I’ll be in in a little while.” 
Woodruff went to the back of the 
house. He knocked on the door of the 
library and went in. Bancroft was ly- 
ing on a leather couch, his eyes half 
closed. He had his shoes off and only 
a small lamp was lit. He sat up as 
Woodruff came in. “Hello,” he said, 
“I thought you were asleep. I wanted 
to have a word with you.” He put his 
shoes on. “I trust you don’t mind _my 
using this room as a sort of emergency 
bedroom. The house is full up, your 
man Robert told me, and I have to 
be—” 



“Perfectly all right,” said Woodruff. 
“What did you want?” 

“It’s about that pier business.” He 
stopped, embarrassed. “I’m sorry I 
flew off the handle. You couldn’t tell, 
Mahoney explained, because he’d told 
you about the phony badges. An}rway, 
I’m curious about those clues you 
thought you had. Holmes didn’t seem 
to remember much of the conversation 
after that tussle.” 

“There were two things that struck 
me as odd,” Woodruff replied. “First, 
the man on the boat seemed to assume 
that the man they’re after wouldn’t be 
watched. He said something like : ‘Why 
should he be guarded?’ That was in 
answer to Holmes saying that every- 
one was guarded.” 

“You’re sure about that?” 

Woodruff nodded. “Positive. He 



plainly felt that their man would not be 
guarded. Strange assumption, wasn’t 
it?” 

“I don’t understand it, frankly.” 
“And the second clue,” said Wood- 
ruff, “is stranger still. When Holmes 
said that he’d have both the man and 
the notes tomorrow night, this fellow 
on the boat questioned him. Notes? 
he said, as if that was something that 
took him rather by surprise.” 

“I’m glad you brought this up,” said 
Bancroft. “Holmes mentioned this 
thing about the notes. I didn’t know 
what to make of it; I thought maybe 
Holmes hadn’t interpreted it correctly, 
but he said just what you say. Which 
makes matters even more confusing.” 
He shook his head. “I confess, Mr. 
Woodruff, I’ve seldom come up against 
anything as muddled as this thing. I’ll 
be damned if I know where I am.” 
Woodruff said, “I have some ideas, if 
you care to listen.” 

“By all means.” 

“Cigarette?” said Woodruff, opening 
a box. He lit both, then, leaning against 
a desk, he said, “I’ll just ramble on for 
a few minutes. I think you’ll get what 
I mean. . . . 

“First, let’s go back to the original 
clue. Professor Jenks gave you a strip 
of film with photographs of some of the 
notes on it, the assumption following 
that the notes were being photographed. 
That seems to me to have been an ex- 
tremely troublesome procedure for 
someone who might easily have copied 
the notes. Or, assuming they were 
copied and then photographed, wasn’t 
it a remarkable thing that the thief was 
carrying around copies of notes he 
already had? To say nothing of his 
amazing carelessness in having dropped 
such a film? Are you following?” 

T) ANCROFT nodded. “I’ve thought 
about these things myself, Mr. 
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Woodruff,” he said, “but you learn in 
this business that amazing things hap- 
pen all the time. The amazing things 
must lead to a conclusion that is sound 
in spite of them.” 

“Fine,” said Woodruff. “Another 
amazing thing about our thief; he re- 
ceived a business telephone call right in 
the laboratory. How could he dare 
take such a chance? Wdiat if he had 
seen Jenks in his private office^ — where 
would he have taken this urgent call? 
I would conclude from these circum- 
stances that my friend, Professor Jenks, 
lied.” 

“Suppose he did lie? He lied about 
the notes we found on Miller. I showed 
them to Yarovitch, who’s been Jenks’ 
assistant longer than the rest, and he 
said they were good fakes and nothing 
more. I didn’t say anything to the pro- 
fessor even then — not until we got more 
proof that Miller was innocent. Then, 
when I asked Jenks to look at the notes 
again, he changed his mind. Hell, he 
knew I understood he was lying, so now 
we all know. So where does it lead 
us?” 

“Let’s see,” Bancroft pulled at his 
lip. “What if we assume that the man 
these spies were after tonight didn’t 
need the notes at all? What if he knew 
the notes from memory? That would 
make a certain kind of sense. The 
spies had tried to get him to change the 
appointment. He was suspicious, or 
careful. The spies then decided to kid- 
nap him — and we know that. Well, why 
should they kidnap him unless one of 
two things was true : either they thought 
he had the notes on his person, which 
is absurd ; or they knew that he had the 
notes safely stowed in his mind.” 

“But Professor Jenks said the phone 
conversation he overheard definitely 
mentioned written notes to be de- 
livered.” 

“Maybe he lied about that too.” 



“Then maybe he lied about the ap- 
pointment altogether,” said Bancroft. 
“We have to have something to go by 
to decide one way or another on any of 
these things.” 

Woodruff said, “If we assume that 
the man the spies intended to kidnap is 
Professor Jenks, the pier conversation 
adds up. He could have memorized five 
times as much, take my word for it; I’ve 
seen him memorize a textbook word for 
word. It also ties in with that other 
remark about having him guarded. You 
were guarding his four assistants, but 
Jenks himself was walking around free 
and easy. The spies wouldn’t expect 
Jenks to be guarded.” 

Bancroft frowned. “And where 
would the Miller thing fit in?” 

“It was staged to lead you up a blind 
alley, just as you said. Your first an- 
alysis of the thing was right, as I see it.” 
Bancroft got up and began pacing the 
floor. He rubber his chin thoughtfully, 
glancing once or twice at Woodruff, 
then he said, “Tell me, Mr. Woodruff, 
how good are you at memorization?” 
“Pretty fair. Why.” 

“Fair enough to memorize notes like 
those we’re talking about?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then why don’t you fit every par- 
ticular of the case you’ve just outlined 
against the professor? It is a case 
against him, isn’t it?” 

“You can’t be serious.” 

“I’m giving you this straight, Mr. 
Woodruff. Matter of fact, I can give 
you a better case against you. Care to 
listen?” 

“Sure.” 

“Okay. You’ve got a key to the 
laboratory. The man there that night 
was you. You were copying notes 
which you later had transferred on 
film. You know a girl who’s here to- 
night who monkeys with cameras and 
things like film — ” 
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“But I just met her tonight.” 

“I’m not contradicting you. So you 
had the notes put on film. Then it got 
hot, so you decided to destroy the films. 
I happen to know that this girl pho- 
tographer was using your garage store- 
room as a workshop, and that some- 
body ruined a lot of her stuff. It could 
have been you or her, or both of you. 
You got rid of the film and memorized 
the notes. That would make you a 
possible suspect in that conversation 
that Holmes had, because they might 
just as easily know that you carried the 
notes in your mind, as well as Pro- 
fessor Jenks. And just as it’s true that 
we didn’t have Jenks under guard — 
it’s true that we didn’t have you under 
guard.” 



Vy^OODRUFF said, “Terrific, so far. 

Anything more?” 

“Plenty. Suppose you and Mahoney, 
who is still your man, planted the fake 
notes on Miller. You could have gone 
into his background very easily and 
played that Mulheimer gag on him. Re- 
member, it was your man Mahoney who 
first brought it up, who insisted the 
place was filled with phony F.B.I. 
badges. You could have hired all those 
men to gum up the works when you 
knew I would be here with my men. 
And it was you and Mahoney who 
actually caught Miller in the pavilion, 
which might also be classed as amaz- 
ingly fortuitous.” 

“And why did I tell you the notes 
were fakes?” 

“I’ll get to that,” said Bancroft. 
“Let’s get on with this. When we 
tapped that call to Yorkville, and your 
men were caught, you went out to the 
beach, using the girl with you as a blind, 
making it look like a romantic interlude, 
if you’ll excuse me for saying so. You 
went out there to warn the boat away. 
You swam oiit to head it off, but you 



missed it in the darkness, so you swam 
back under the pier, too late to warn 
them. Maybe you told them, after 
Holmes left, to watch out for the Coast 
Guard — they weren’t caught. Then 
you went after Flolmes, trying to get 
him out of the way before he could tell 
me the things that might incriminate 
you — the very clues you mentioned. 
And the girl helped you. . . . Hold on, 
I’m not done. . . . 

“When we stopped you on the beach, 
you went back here with Mahoney and 
had a conference with him in your room. 
He told you that Professor Jenks had 
admitted the notes were fake, after first 
saying they were the real notes. So 
you v;ent in to see Jenks, just a few 
minutes ago, and you found him half 
drunk, for very good reason. Maybe 
your talk with him convinced you that 
suspicion had finally come around to 
point at you, so down you came to talk 
to me. 

“You told me things we already 
knew. Yes, Holmes told me both the 
things you did. You just wanted to 
check on it and then you saw how bad 
things were, so, to head me off, you tried 
to build up a case against your friend. 
Professor Jenks. This after Jenks had 
driven himself half crazy trying to pro- 
tect you, after — ” 

“Me?” said Woodruff, quietly. “How 
do you figure that out?” 

Bancroft smiled peculiarly. “It 
would explain some of the lies the pro- 
fessor told, when there seems to be no 
other explanation. You asked me why 
you branded the notes as fakes? Be- 
cause you had drawn one trail with the 
Miller episode, and now you wanted to 
cross it, to throw everything into hope- 
less confusion. Did it occur to you 
that I might wonder how you could 
possibly know so quickly that .they were 
fakes — or know anything about the 
notes? But if you had planted them. 
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naturally you would know. 

“Then Professor Jenks came in. He 
already suspected you; probably he had 
suspected you from the start. He saw 
the notes and he knew they were fakes, 
but he didn’t know that you had 
counted on him to say so. He was so 
confused by then that he thought the 
best thing he could do was to lie — so he 
said they were genuine. That con- 
founded you, and you undertook some- 
thing fantastic: you pointed out some- 
thing and insisted the notes were fakes, 
as if you knew more about them than 
he did, which was true in that instance. 
But what could poor Jenks do? Could 
he reverse himself on your obvious 
coaching and give the game away? He 
cut the argument short and stuck to his 
guns. 

“It was only later, after you had had 
ample opportunity to let him, one way 
or another, that it didn’t matter if he 
identified the notes as phonies, that he 
admitted it. It must have relieved him 
to know that his innocent assistant 
wouldn’t suffer for your crime. And 
right now he is hoping against hope 
that you’ll return the notes before it’s 
too late, before he has to turn against 
you.” 

'y^OODRUFF said, “And what 
about your missing man, Harri- 
son?” 

“He was in the way when you 
planned to trick Miller, so you . . . well, 
I don’t think you killed him. It wouldn’t 
be necessary. You could always hide 
him — this is a big place.” 

Woodruff blew his breath out. 
“That’s it, is it?” he asked. He opened 
a drawer in his desk as Bancroft nod- 
ded, saying, “I gather this is the point 
where I pull a gun out of my desk and 
shout that you’ll never take me alive?” 
He took out a carton of cigarettes and 
broke open a fresh pack. 



“Wouldn’t do you much good if you 
did,” Bancroft smiled. “I took the 
cartridges out of the gun in the bottom 
drawer.” 

“Picked the lock, eh?” Woodruff 
laughed. He was sober in a moment. 
“I must admit, Mr. Bancroft, that 
you’ve built up an astonishing case 
against me. I’m almost ready to begin 
believing in it myself, except for the 
fact that you neglected to mention what 
possible motive I might have.” 

“I’m glad you brought that up. It 
puzzles me too. It can’t be that you’d 
be after the money involved in a thing 
like this, and I can’t see anything else 
either. A thing like this takes a man 
without a conscience, without a heart. 
The Professor doesn’t fit in there either, 
to resume your case against him, but — 
assuming for a moment that he was 
after the money involved — why in the 
name of heaven should he have called in 
the F.B.I. in the first place?” He let 
that peculiar smile come over his red 
face as he said, innocently enough, “Be- 
cause when all is said and done, Mr. 
Woodruff, he did call us in. You might 
have considered this most amazing fact 
of all your facts.” 

He pronounced the last word with a 
sharp little twist in it. 

“A motive,” Woodruff mused, ignor- 
ing him. “Where can we get a motive 
for something like this?” 

“You think about it, Mr. Woodruff, 
and I’ll think about it, and we’ll confide 
in each other if we get any results. Be- 
cause,” he said, folding his hands to- 
gether as he lay down on the couch, 
“when I get my motive. I’ll get my 
man.” 

Woodruff paused at the door and 
turned back. “It just occurred to me 
to ask, Mr. Bancroft,” he said, “how 
much of that hypothetical case against 
me you really believe in.” 

“You’re not worried?” 
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“No, just interested.” 

“Well, then, suppose we say that I 
believe in nothing of the hypothetical 
case, but that I, too, am interested.” 
Woodruff said goodnight and went 
out. As he started for the kitchen, he 
saw someone turn down the hallway 
leading away from it. He called out 
and the man came back. Woodruff said, 
“You’re one of Bancroft’s men, aren’t 
you?” He went on as the man hesi- 
tated, “Just a friendly word of warn- 
ing. If, as I assume, you’ve been de- 
tailed to shadow me, stop right now. 
Because if I catch you. I’ll beat your 
brains out, and not with a bottle either. 
Ask Holmes.” 

He continued on to the kitchen. 
Robert was sitting on a high stool be- 
fore the stove, the skillet ready, the 
eggs waiting to be cracked. Perhaps 
ten people were milling about the kit- 
chen, having a late snack, and Ann 
Hunter was among them. She was 
wearing flowered print pajamas and a 
robe, and she was devouring a plateful 
of dainty, crustless sandwiches and 
drinking milk out of a bottle. 

“Hello,” she said, her mouth full, and 
she reached out and prodded Robert. 
“Robert, crack the eggs. He’s here.” 
Robert started. “Thank you; I mu.st 
have dozed off. Ham and eggs, Mr. 
Woody, well done! Touch of Wor- 
chestershire? Coming up, sir!” 

“What are you doing here in that 
get-up?” asked Woodruff. 

“Can’t sleep on an empty stomach, 
so down I came.” 

“Here, Robert,” said Woodruff, 
pushing back his sleeves. “I’ll help you. 
We can’t allow Miss Hunter to eat that 
stuff.” He snatched the plate of sand- 
wiches away from her. “Ham and — 
on two!” he called. 

'l^^^HILE he was frying the eggs, Ann 
’ lit a cigarette. He took it away 



from her, muttering something about 
women who smoked during meals. She 
broke out laughing at him. They 
gobbled the food down with only a 
minor incident to disturb them. One 
of the people in the kitchen opened a 
closet and Alonzo was inside, sitting 
on the floor. He shouted something in 
Spanish at the startled guest, then, 
catching sight of Woodruff, he sud- 
denly burst into tears. “So sorry I 
forget,” he blubbered. They could 
hear him still crying in the closet after 
Woodruff closed it again. 

Ann kept laughing while she drank 
the milk. Woodruff gave her a straw 
and took another for himself, sharing 
the bottle. He looked at her and said, 
“Good girl. I was afraid you were go- 
ing to say something about this not be- 
ing the first bottle we’ve shared to- 
night.” 

“You wrong me. I knew you 
wouldn’t,” she said. 

“I guess I’ve under-estimated you in 
more ways than that.” 

“Thank you,” she said, fluttering her 
eyelids with mock demureness. All 
the same, there had been something in 
her voice as she spoke. 

Little by little the kitchen emptied. 
Robert folded away his chef’s cap and 
sleepily exchanged goodnights. Alon- 
zo’s crying stopped and was soon fol- 
lowed by soft, contented snoring. 
Occasional voices drifted in from other 
parts of the house, but slowly, silence 
was coming to Seaside. Between six 
and seven, between the late drinkers 
and the early tennis players. Seaside 
would enjoy its Saturday morning hour 
of rest. 

When they had finished, Woodruff 
turned off the kitchen lights. They went 
out to the foyer. The front door was 
open, and the far horizon had the merest 
streak of pale blue across it. The house 
was quite dark now. Woodruff took 
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Ann’s hand. “Don’t go up just yet,” he 
said. ' “You can’t sleep on a full 
stomach.” He led her out to the ver- 
anda, and she said nothing and offered 
no resistance. 

They sat down on a large wicker 
swing. For several minutes neither of 
them spoke. A cool morning breeze 
swept across the veranda, and Ann 
gathered her robe about her. “You’re 
shivering,” Woodruff said, putting an 
arm around here. Then he said, quietly, 
“You’re still shivering. You’re not 
cold?” 

“No,” she said. 

He raised her face to him, and held 
her in his arms. He kissed her tenderly. 
She was close to him now, her breath- 
ing uneven, her body limp. She had 
pressed him against her, but now she 
pulled away. He took her back in 
his arms, kissing her again, her lips, 
her cheeks, her forehead. She trem- 
bled and was quiet, and minutes went 
by, then she got up. 

She said, “It’s been a wonderful 
night, but I must go now.” But he 
held her hands, drawing her down 
again. “No,” she said, quietly. 

“Why not?” 

She looked down at him. “You 
shouldn’t have kissed me.” 

“But I wanted to. I think I wanted 
to the first moment I saw you. What 
do you suppose it can be?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, turning 
away. “It doesn’t matter.” 

He stood beside her. But it does 
matter,” he said. “It matters to me. 
I don’t understand it.” 

Her eyes were dark bits of flame. 
“Woody, it isn’t that I think we’re do- 
ing something wrong. I’m not thinking 
of your wedding. I wouldn’t let any- 
thing stop me ... if I were sure we 
loved each other.” 

“Do you love me?” 

“I couldn’t sleep when I left you. 



I came downstairs again hoping I’d see 
you, hoping somehow that something 
like this would happen to me. I wanted 
you to kiss me, to hold me in your 
arms. And now that it’s happened, I 
know it mustn’t go any further. Be- 
cause I love you, Woody, and I don’t 
want to be hurt . . . .” 

He stood there, seeing the tears run 
down her face, and suddenly, irresist- 
ably, he swept her into his arms again. 
“I love you, Ann,” he whispered. “I 
don’t know how or why. I don’t know 
what will happen after tonight. My 
head’s going round and round like a 
pinwheel and I can’t think anymore. 
But I love you, Ann. . . 

* * * 

T DON’T know why I didn’t stop it 
sooner. We both had identified 
him a good deal earlier, but we let him 
continue — at least I did, for my own 
part — because he was so interesting. 
I wanted to see how his mind worked, 
and where it would lead him. I had 
wondered, seeing how Ann Hunter had 
acted with him earlier that evening, 
what Clyde Woodruff would do when 
he met her again in the kitchen, but I 
had hardly expected this. I had watched 
him, a little frightened, certainly fasci- 
nated. In the end, it was the man with 
me who made the call for identification. 

He was the liar. It had been clear 
enough from the moment he had begun 
to plan against David Jenks. On the 
basis of a few flimsy arguments he had 
undertaken something that would not 
only have smashed every semblance of 
his friendship with Jenks, but he had 
placed himself in an almost intolerable 
position. I could not understand what 
had motivated him — for surely he must 
have been aware of the enormous flaws 
Bancroft had found in his story, but 
whatever had motivated him, only a 
liar could have pretended to believe 
something so patently untrue. 
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Was even that as vicious as the lie 
he had told Ann Hunter? For there 
was something about him that was ut- 
terly destructive. He had taken the 
life of Clyde Woodruff and dirtied it 
as badly as he could. He had not only 
placed himself under suspicion, but he 
had undertaken to break the heart of a 
girl who meant nothing to him. What 
kind of man would have done what he 
did? 

And yet, was there not something 
of him in every liar? It was the liar 
who destroyed not only his life, but 
the lives of people around him. It was 
the liar who sullied everything he 
touched, eager only to satisfy himself, 
to provide new excitement for the dark 
workings of his mind. For I knew 



that I would never be able to under- 
stand him. 

We had stopped him from hurting 
Ann, though it would be an almost im- 
possible task to avoid it completely 
now. But what of Jenks and Ban- 
croft? Bancroft had built an aston- 
ishing case against Clyde Woodruff. 
true, but it was still a completely un- 
true one. The questions that Woodruff 
had asked, however, must still have had 
some weight when viewed in that light. 
Why had Jenks lied? What had actually 
gone on in the lab? Wkat was the an- 
swer to the ever-growing riddle of what 
had happened in the laboratory? Where 
would it end? 

More than ever, it was important 
now for me to take over my own life, for 
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now that we had eliminated three of 
us, I knew who the fourth man was. 
He was the coward, and that coward 
would now take over my life at the 
perilous juncture where it had stopped 
momentarily. And trembling at the 
thought of what might happen from 
now on, I saw the man with me had 
not yet left. He was still sitting near 
me, watching me. . . . 

Surely he realized that I now knew 
who he was. But the mere knowledge 
was useless to me. Under the terms of 
our compact final victory belonged to 
the one who could bring the testimony 
of a third person to support him. “In- 
controvertible evidence will consist of 
the testimony of a third person, iden- 
tifying him in agreement with the 
guesser” That was how it had been 
stated. But to fulfill those terms, I 
would have to find a third person whom 
I could bring into this completely un- 
believable world — bring him, more- 
over, with understanding enough not 
only to accept what had happened, but 
to agree with me. 

The solution of this predicament had 
been left to the devices of the last two 
survivors. It was the most bitter irony 
of all, as of the ones who had gone 
before us had left us this as their heri- 
tage. But as I thought so, I realized 
that a new factor had come into exis- 
tence. . . . 

TJOTH of us knew it, as we had known 
everything else that bound us. Now 
that we two alone survived — we had 
somehow regained an independence of 
each other! Where, before this, only 
the one who had been Woodruff at the 
time, had had life — now both of us 
were equal. Within the bounds of our 
compact, I had regained my freedom 
of action! Where before I could not 
have left this room unless a majority 
had agreed, now I could do whatever 



I wanted. 

But only within the terms of our 
compact. I could not, for example, 
take over my life again. That was his 
right; I was forced to obey that. I 
could not leave the building where oth- 
ers might see me at a time when Clyde 
Woodruff was known to be elsewhere, 
where he was being seen by others. 
That was interference with the life that 
belonged to him. 

But if he, as Woodruff, were to re- 
turn to this apartment and bring oth- 
ers with him — those otliers would be 
able to see me, to talk to me, to won- 
der, perhaps, which one of us was 
Woodruff and which was this amazing 
double he had found. And though I 
had thought this to be true when it had 
first happened, I knew now that if 
someone had come into this room be- 
fore we two were left as sole survivors, 
that we would have been unable to 
communicate with those people — that 
we would not have been seen by them! 
Had Jenks come into this room when 
I had first entered and found the four 
men, he would have seen only me. But 
my actions and my words would have 
been dictated by them. 

That was the essential difference, the 
new factor that had come into existence 
— the fact that there were only two 
of us had given me an independent ex- 
istence, a freedom of action, within 
limits. 

It had had to be that way. How else 
could either of us have fulfilled the 
terms of the compact? If I were to 
have a chance at identifying the other 
survivor, I needed that freedom of ac- 
tion, little — so terribly little — as it was. 

I returned the gaze of the coward. 
Why hadn’t he gone? What was he 
waiting for? And then I laughed, real- 
izing the answer. He was afraid to go 
— afraid, now that his chance at life 
had come, to take it! He squirmed 
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under my gaze. We understood each 
other perfectly. 

“Why are you waiting?” I said. 

“Nothing is lost,” he answered. 
“There can be no confusion in time. 
Wherever he was, I will resume at 
precisely the point where we stopped 
him.” He hadn’t answered the ques- 
tion. He locked his fingers nervously 
and looked away from me. “You look 
worried,” he said, hesitatingly. “You 
seem to be on edge, as if you begrudged 
me my turn.” 

“Begrudge you?” I repeated, bitter- 
ly. “I’d give anything if I had a chance 
to take your turn— to try to repair the 
monstrous things he did.” 

He looked up at me eagerly, trying 
to hide it. “Would you?” he said. 
“Does it really mean so much to you? 
Because I don’t care one way or an- 
other — and if you want to go now, I 
agree.” 

“Your word on it?” I cried. 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

And instantly, with that sudden elec- 
tric swiftness that sometimes knifes 
through all uncertainy, through inde- 
cision, I realized that I had been given 
the instrument that would seal his 
doom! I understood why he had sur- 
rendered his turn. He was hanging on 
to the life that was still his, afraid to 
venture it lest I somehow find a way 
to destroy him. Remaining there, he 
thought, he was safe from me. How- 
ever long this move might prolong his 
miserable life, he clutched at it, never 
considering the almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties that would have faced me had 
he taken the turn. But now he was 
lost! 

The plan I had conceived would see 
to that. I went to my desk, where most 
of this account, then unfinished, was 
lying, and I gathered up the sheets. He 
didn’t understand what I was doing, 
but he watched me put the manuscript 



into an envelope. I was taking it with 
me, and he was powerless to stop 

me. . . . 

* * ♦ 

'^WO hours have passed since the 
event I have just written about oc- 
cured. Two hours I returned to my 
life. I have done what I could for Ann 
Hunter. I have told her we will dis- 
cuss our affairs tomorrow. And since 
then I have been writing this account, 
bringing it up to date. 

For I am putting my hope of salva- 
tion in this manuscript. I am sending 
it to the one person who may under- 
stand it. That person is the editor of 
a magazine I frequently read for re- 
laxation. I have never met him, but 
reading his editorial columns, I have 
come to understand his mind. Surely 
he will understand. Stories stranger 
than this are common-place to him, be- 
cause he deals with them every day. 

His name is Raymond A. Palmer. 
In Chicago he edits a magazine called 
Fantastic Adventures. He signs his 
columns as Rap. 

To that magazine, then, I am sending 
this fantastic adventure. It is now 
early Saturday morning, and I have 
had to charter a special plane. Read- 
ing this — this very note — he must un- 
derstand that he is my only hope. I 
expect him here in New York tonight 
or early tomorrow morning, Sunday. I 
am paying all his expenses. 

When he comes, I will carefully dis- 
cuss the whole thing with him. Once 
he is convinced of my identity — ^and 
there can be no doubt, for I will prove 
that all of it is true, the end will be in 
sight. He can verify anything in this 
manuscript by merely talking to the 
people involved. When he agrees that 
I am Clyde Woodruff, he will under- 
stand that the man in my apartment 
can only be the coward. We will go 
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there together. Then, as expeditiously 
as possible, without further discussion 
or argument. Palmer will identify the 
coward, and by thus agreeing with me, 
fulfilling my compact. I will be free 
again. 

CHAPTER VII 

A Note from Rap to the Reader* 

* This note, which I have called Chapter VII, 
actually was written by me. I have included it 
here not only at the author’s insistence, but be- 
cause it forms an integral part of this story. — Ed. 

■\XTHAT would you have done, in 
my place? 

The hazards of editing are little ap- 
preciated, but it is probably a statis- 
tical certainty that most sanitaria for 
nervous disorders are inhabited, to a 
great extent, by fiction editors. And 
the science-fiction editors are the cream 
of the crop. When most people are 
vacationing, they have a good time. I 
spend my two weeks in a big white 
building, talking to doctors, trying to 
get rid of the twitch I picked up from 
that last batch of fan mail. And, 
I might add, counting the little green 
Martians as they jump around on my 
bed. 

When I received the strange manu- 
script which you have just read, it was 
almost noon. I had a date with a fasci- 
nating blonde for lunch. In the evening 
I had a big bowling party arranged, and 
the night before I had dreamed of 
foaming steins of beer. I was leaving 
my house, fairly happy about things in 
general, when this special messenger 
drove up and caught me. “Mr. 
Palmer?” he said. 

I gulped. I had seen the envelope he 
carried, and to me envelopes mean 
manuscripts, and manuscripts mean 
work, and this was Saturday and I 
wanted to see my blonde and go bowl- 



ing and drink beer. But I admitted 
I was Palmer. “Mr. Raymond A. 
Palmer?” he asked me, suspiciously. 

“Yes.” 

“This just arrived on a chartered 
plane from New York. I must ask you 
for identification. Sign here, please.” 

He scrutinized my driver’s license, 
draft card, social security, and a tele- 
phone bill, and he dumped the envelope 
in my arms. Sure enough, it hadn’t 
been mailed. It had been addressed to 
my office, with instructions to get my 
home address and forward it im- 
mediately. Well, a new writer will try 
anything to get into print, as I know 
from bitter experience, but he doesn’t 
usually charter planes. I was pretty 
damn curious about it by the time I 
arrived at the restaurant where I was to 
meet my blonde. 

As usual, however, she was late. I 
ripped open the envelope and began 
looking through the manuscript. By the 
time my woman arrived, I was deep in 
the story, and I kept reading all 
through lunch. You know how blondes 
are when they don’t get enough atten- 
tion — it wasn’t what you might call a 
successful luncheon date. But the story 
had gripped me and I read until I 
finished it. 

We went for a ride along the lake 
front afterv/ard. I couldn’t get the 
story out my mind. I passed a light 
and got a ticket, then I scraped fenders 
with a bus, and my conversation was 
something less than coherent. But, 
finally, I succeeded in driving it out of 
my by now rather skeptical mind and I 
tried to make up with Felicia. That’s 
her name. It kills me, too. 

When I got back home late that 
afternoon, the phone rang. It was the 
Chicago airport. They had been calling 
me all afternoon; they had a seat re- 
served for me on the six o’clock plane 
to New York. Paid for. I said I wasn’t 
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going. I had no sooner hung up when 
the phone went off again. It was Long 
Distance operator 91, and she had been 
calling me all afternoon from New 
York, and would I hold on, please, be- 
cause a Mr. Clyde Woodruff wanted to 
talk to me. 

He sounded sane. There was a quiet 
note of urgency in his voice. He had 
had the devil’s own time finally locating 
me, out of all the Palmers in Chicago. 
Hadn’t I read his manuscript? I had 
to come to New York. I had to, he 
kept saying. 

I don’t know what you would have 
done. I said no. Maybe he had money 
to burn on plane tickets, but I wasn’t 
going to be roped into flying a thousand 
miles just to read the last chapter of a 
story. I said I liked the story im- 
mensely, and if the ending were good, 
I would buy it when he mailed the 
rest of it in to me. (I was thinking of 
another New York writer of mine who 
kept sending me stories without the last 
chapters; I couldn’t let it become an 
editorial practice.) 

It was at this point that his control 
cracked, but only for a moment. He 
ended by saying that he would keep a 
chartered plane waiting for me at the 
airport. He seemed pretty certain I 
would change my mind. And he said 
he would call me in an hour again. 

jyTAYBE he called again. I wasn’t 
home to receive it. I went but for 
a quiet hour of practice bowling. I 
bowled an 82, a 114 and a 97, and I 
gave it up. I went to a telephone and 
called the library and asked them to 
hunt something up in Who’s Who. 
They had Clyde Woodruff III, all right, 
with information that bore out some of 
the details in the story. Then I called 
the Chicago Sun and spoke to the 
society editor. Yes, she knew the Wood- 
ruffs of Long Island, and Clyde Wood- 



ruff was engaged to be married the next 
day to Miss Dorothy Dykstra. I called 
the telephone company and asked for 
Operator 91. Where had the New York 
call to Raymond A. Palmer originated 
from? She said it had come from Sea- 
side, Long Island. Was I Mr. Palmer? 
Mr. Woodruff had been trying to get in 
touch with me again. Would I take the 
call where I was? 

I hung up. Nobody was going to rob 
me of my Saturday night bowling — not 
after I had dreamed of beer. 

But it was no use, and I knew it. 
Half an hour later I took a taxi to the 
airport. There was a plane waiting for 
me, or, if I preferred, I could take the 
eight o’clock Mainliner: there was a 
seat reserved for me on every plane for 
New York. I took the Mainliner because 
I didn’t like the thought of wasting so 
much gasoline just to get me to New 
York. 

I read the manuscript again on the 
plane. I went over it very carefully. 
It really had me by then, and the more 
I read it, the more peculiar I felt. There 
were little details in it that puzzled me 
a good deal. Maybe some of them have 
occurred to you since you began reading 
this bizarre story. There were parts 
that didn’t hang together, parts that 
lent themselves to a variety of inter- 
pretations. In short, there was a lot in 
the story that left me unsatisfied. 

And that’s why I decided to take 
the course of action I did. If I was 
going to go through with this business, 
at least I would do it my way. The 
thing that puzzled me most of all was 
the man who was supposedly at that 
very moment in Woodruff’s New York 
apartment. That man was really the 
crux of the story. Unless I satisfied 
myself about him, I might never know 
what the devil had really happened. 
And, of course, there were other rea- 
sons, dictated by details of the story 
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itself, that impelled me to go first to 
the apartment. Later I would go out 
to see Woodruff himself. An hour 
wouldn’t make any difference. 

So, when the plane landed at La- 
Guardia airport, I went back to the 
city, to 800 Central Park South, as the 
story said. And, as the story had said. 
New York was dimmed out. I hardly 
recognized it as the city where I had 
spent my Christmas vacation; it was 
so dark and quiet that I thought I was 
back in Chicago again. But they don’t 
breed such snooty doormen in Chicago. 
He just wouldn’t let me up. He said 
that Mr. Woodruff was at his home in 
Long Island. 

I kept insisting until finally he called 
the apartment on the phone. Naturally, 
there was no answer. Still I insisted, 
though I was beginning to feel pretty 
silly. I wanted to go up in the elevator 
and ring the doorbell. “Five dollars just 
to ring a doorbell,” I said. 

The doorman’s eyes lighted. “Ahhh,” 
he said, nodding his head in new under- 
standing. “You’re one of them guys 
that gets a kick out of ringing door- 
bell, eh?” 

“Yeah,” I said, “I feel like it wuz 
Hallowe’en.” 

“For five bucks, it’s Hallowe’en, 
buddy,” he said, and he escorted me 
into the elevator and took mfe upstairs. 
He watched me as I rang the doorbell. 
No answer. It didn’t mean anything — 
according to the story, if there was 
someone inside he couldn’t show him- 
self; he couldn’t voluntarily interfere 
with Woodruff’s life. 

“Five more for another ring?” I said. 

“Oh, mister,” smiled the doorman, 
taking the five. 

I had a plan, naturally. I wasn’t just 
wasting money. 

T GAVE him five dollars for each time 
I rang the bell. I rang it with dif- 



ferent rhythms, sometimes soft, some- 
times loud. After it had cost me 
twenty-five dollars, I said, sounding 
disappointed, “I guess he didn’t come 
yet. I must be early. Is it one-thirty 
yet?” 

“It’s 12:55,” said the doorman. 

“The hell it is!” I said, angry, and 
I took out my watch, shook it and 
glared at it. “This watch stinks!” I 
said, and I laid it on the rug and 
jumped on it. It came apart as only a 
cheap watch can. The doorman just 
stood there, taking it all in. 

“Then I’ll go inside and wait,” I 
said, still mad. “Woody said he’d meet 
me here at one-thirty. We’re cooking 
up something.” I stood at the door and 
I said, “Open it up with your pass-key. 
I’m one of Mr. Woodruff’s friends.” 

The doorman looked at the twenty- 
five dollars and my watch and he 
nodded soberly. “You didn’t have to 
tell me that, mister,” he said. “I know 
Mr. Woodruff’s frienck when I see 
them.” And he opened the door and 
let me in. 

The apartment was dark. I flipped 
on a switch, after nearly knocking over 
a vase finding it. It was a duplex, and 
it must have cost a tidy sum to furnish 
it. There hadn’t been an accurate de- 
scription of the place in the story, but 
this felt right. And there, across the 
living-room, was the short flight of 
stairs that led to two adjoining rooms 
that should be a bedroom and a study. 

There wasn’t the slightest sound in 
the place. I went up the stairs and 
tried to look under the threshold of 
the doors to see if there was a light in 
either of the rooms, but the door fitted 
too well. At this point I began to feel 
like a damn fool. I knocked on the 
first door. There was no response. 
Nothing happened when I knocked on 
the other door. I thought to myself 
that I had paid the equivalent of 
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twenty-nine dollars to ring one bell and 
knock on two doors. It would be dif- 
fictilt asking Woodruff to reimburse me 
such a sum. It was a hell of a thing to 
put down on an expense account. 

Then I pushed open the first door — 
and there he was! 

“Who are you?” he said. “What 
are you doing here?” He had been 
standing near the door, evidently hear- 
ing me in the living-room, and cer- 
tainly he had heard the doorbell and 
the knocking on his door. He was a tall 
young man, well built, with dark, 
puzzled eyes and close-cropped hair. 
He watched me as I walked into the 
room, putting my envelope down. 

“My name’s Palmer,” I said. “The 
doorman let me in. I’m a friend of 
Clyde Woodruff’s.” 

“I am Clyde Woodruff,” he said. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“I know all about you,” I said. “Mr. 
Woodruff had me come a thousand 
miles to be sure about you. All I want 
to do now is look at you a few min- 
utes, before I go out to Seaside.” 
“What are you talking about?” he 
said, bewildered. “What do you mean 
— you know all about me? And what is 
this about — ” 

“Never mind,” I said. “I’m here to 
identify you.” I took a hard swallow 
before I could get out the words. There 
was still a chance that this was a sen- 
sational, super-hoax of some sort. I 
said, with an effort to speak distinctly, 
“I’m the third person who is necessary 
to break the compact you made ... if 
you know what I’m referring to. . . .” 
I couldn’t have hit him any harder if 
I had used an axe. He just stood there 
and he whispered, “Oh my God.” I 
thought he was going to fall and I took 
his arm. He shook me off. “It can’t 
be,” he said, shaking his head. “It’s 
impossible. What can you posibly know 
about this? How can you. . , .” He 



didn’t finish. He was looking at me, 
one hand pressed against his face, star- 
ing at me. 

“Is this a gag?” I said. He didn’t 
answer. I said, “Well, it had to end 
sometime, and I guess you know that 
Woodruff would work out some way to 
beat you in the end.” 

His hands were at his sides, his fists 
tightly clenched, and his arms trembled 
as he tried to control himself. “But I 
am Woodruff!” he cried. “Don’t you 
understand — / am Woodruff!” • 

T DIDN’T know what to say. There 
was no sense contradicting him. He 
came closer to me and he said, “Do you 
mean you understand everything that’s 
happened here ... all of it, from the 
beginning? Then you must know that 
I—” 

“What’s the use?” I said. I was be- 
ginning to feel sorry for him. He was 
really flesh and blood, though I was 
afraid to touch him. “I know the whole 
thing,” I said. “You’re the coward. 
Are you satisfied now?” I was waiting 
for him to break down. “I’m going to 
call Woodruff on the phone,” I added. 
“He can save me a trip back here by 
coming out here right now himself.” 
“The what?” he said. 

“The what what?” 

“You called me . . . the coward?” 
“Well, you are, aren’t you? You’ve 
got to be. Process of elimination. 
You’re the last one except for Wood- 
ruff himself.” 

“You mean you’re identifying me as 
the coward?” he said. He had a pecu- 
liar quality in his voice. It did things 
to me, shook my insides somehow. It 
was the kind of voice you always im- 
agine you’ll hear from a condemned 
man, if you ever get in such a spot. It 
was the voice, more than anything else, 
that first created the inkling of doubt. 
There had been doubt before, you may 
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remember, but it had vanished the mo- 
ment I laid eyes on him. 

“But there never was a coward among 
us!” he said. 

“No?” 

“You don’t understand — ” 

“Was there a killer?” I interrupted. 
“And then a fool? And then Wood- 
ruff? And then a liar? That leaves 
you as the coward.” 

“No ! ” he cried. “There was no liar ! 
And no coward! The liar — ” 

“Let’s not waste any more time,” I 
said. “Here’s a little manuscript that 
will show you just how hopeless it is. 
You read it and I’ll just relax a little 
from that ride I took.” 

I gave him the manuscript. His face 
was as pale as the sheets of paper. He 
sat down in a chair and began reading 
feverishly. Because I knew the effect 
it would have on him, I went out and 
sat in the living-room, and I mixed my- 
self a mild drink. I was satisfied that 
I had done the best I could. I had been 
fair to an extreme that might haunt me. 
But I would get this manuscript, and 
maybe it was worth it. The story would 
never be believed, but it was quite a 
story. 

A little more than half an hour later, 
I went back. He had almost finished 
reading it, and he was at the last few 
pages. He read them with, such care, 
such burning intensity, that I marveled 
at it. When he finished, he stood up 
and surveyed me, as if he was seeing me 
for the first time. He seemed much 
calmer now. Resigned, I thought. He 
lit a cigarette, just as each Woodruff 
in the story had done so many times 
before. 

“Mr. Palmer,” he said, “from the 
start I felt that I would win out in this 
struggle, just as it says here. But I 
never dreamed I would run into such 
luck. I tell you honestly that I didn’t 
know how to begin working out the last 



part of this compact.” 

‘You’re not admitting anything?” I 
asked, surprised. 

He shook his head. “This manuscript 
is one of the shrewdest things ever con- 
cocted. I don’t expect you to believe 
me — not yet. But if you’ll just sit 
quietly and listen to me for five min- 
utes, I’ll give you the incontrovertible 
evidence that our compact called for.” 

I nodded for him to go ahead, won- 
dering what he had thought up. 

“T^^^HILE I do not expect you to 
believe what I say, I want you, 
nevertheless, to pretend to yourself that 
you do believe it, to give my story the 
substance it cannot yet have. 

“First,” he continued, “though this 
manuscript was written by the sup- 
posedly real Clyde Woodruff, the truth 
is that I am the real Woodruff, and I 
did not write it. The story related in 
these pages is, nevertheless, true in the 
main. Its first lie is in the identification 
of the four other men who were in this 
room with me. There never was a 
coward. There was a killer, a fool, a 
liar and a fourth who was a crafty, 
ruthless person, shrewd and calculating. 
I can’t define him in a single word as I 
could the others. I don’t think any of 
us defined him in a single word; in a 
sense he was the most complex char- 
acter of all. 

“That is the first lie in this story. 
The episode which describes the killer 
is true. So is the one which deals with 
the fool. The chapter which describes 
what happened to the real Woodruff 
when he went third is likewise true. It 
happened, however, to me. I was 
brought back to this room, and I was 
then the last to go. The fourth to go 
was the man who accused Jenks of 
complicity in the missing notes. His 
story is true up to the end, with one 
serious defection. 
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“The fourth man was never identified 
as the liar. I and the man who was left 
here with me agreed that he was the — 
for the sake of convenience, I’ll call him 
the crafty one. We ended the life of the 
crafty one by identifying him. Now, 
follow me carefully. When he had dis- 
posed of the killer, the fool, the crafty 
one — who was left? Only the liar 
and me. 

“It was the liar who wrote this manu- 
script. I saw him writing it all the time 
I was here, without knowing what it 
was. He must have gotten the idea 
originally because he drew the fifth 
straw. He was to be the last to go, until 
I took over that place because they 
could not agree on my identification. 
He planned it with amazing cleverness. 

“First, he assumed my identity in 
writing this story. Second, he created 
a category that never existed — by nam- 
ing a coward instead of the crafty one. 
Third, he said that we had agreed that 
the fourth was the liar. He did this be- 
cause it eliminated the liar from the 
story altogether. Suppose he had not 
done that. Suppose he had truthfully 
described the identification of the crafty 
one. He would then have come to the 
end of the story with two characters 
left — himself, supposedly the real 
Woodruff — and the liar. 

‘Now, if he told anyone this story, as 
he has told it here to you, admitting 
that the liar still existed, would there 
not be some faint possibility of doubt 
in your mind? If you knew that of the 
two who had survived, that one was a 
liar — might you not tread easily? Might 
you not be a bit more careful before 
you agreed with him? It was to avoid 
taking such a chance that he labeled 
the fourth the liar, thus completely 
removing that category from considera- 
tion. ...” 

I interrupted. “Are you saying that 
the one who survived with you — assum- 



ing for a moment that you are the real 
Woodruff— was the liar?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Then, if I follow you, you are say- 
ing that he built up a case from the 
beginning to assume your identity. But 
you are ascribing such foresight to him 
that it hardly seems credible.” 

“Not foresight,” he said. “It was 
hindsight. He wrote only part of this 
story here in this room. He says he only 
finished the story this morning, but 
actually, he wrote a great deal of it 
then. He must have gone back through 
the beginning, doctoring it to fit the case 
he was building. Once things have hap- 
pened, it is easier to re-interpret them 
according to a fixed plan. I intend to 
show you how that plan operated, and 
where it failed, for failed it has.” 

“Suppose you explain how you’re 
here, if you’re the real Woodruff, when 
this manuscript says the real Woodruff 
is at Seaside.” 

TLTE smiled. “Only a liar understands 
how strong a simple perversion of 
the truth is. Put yourself in his place. 
He had drawn the fifth chance. When I 
became last, I was to remain here after 
him. That is what happened. Now he 
wrote most of this story. He doctored 
is so that you would think he was the 
real Woodruff, and to substantiate that, 
he told a simple lie. 

“He merely said that the coward was 
afraid to go, and offered him the chance. 
To make this plausible, he first had to 
have a coward. He didn’t have one, so 
he created one. No matter what you 
might try to check in this story, you 
would find that the events described in 
it are all true — he saw to that. But how 
could you check up to find out if there 
had really been a coward? There was 
no way. The other three are gone. You 
would have to take his word for it. Since 
he could demonstrate the truth of the 
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rest of the story, why should you doubt 
that? And the way he told it, it does 
seem as if there was a coward, and that 
coward is me, the one who was afraid to 
go, and is therefore here. 

“So he wrote in a minor change — a 
coward. The crafty one he never men- 
tioned at all because he needed his 
place in the story for the liar — the liar 
he wanted to get rid of. Is it clear so 
far?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Very complicated, 
but clear. Go on.” 

“We come then to the conclusion of 
a seemingly perfect plan. The killer is 
eliminated, and so is the fool. He takes 
over the identity of the real Woodruff, 
describes what happened to me as hav- 
ing happened to him, and says he was 
now last. He then tells the story of the 
crafty one, labeling him the liar. That 
leaves only him, supposedly the real 
Woodruff, and the coward, whom he 
created: this as opposed to the real 
Woodruff, who I am, and the liar — 
which is he. He then neatly transposes 
the matter by saying that the coward 
offered him his chance, and he took it. 
And that, in your mind, fixes the loca- 
tion of the real Woodruff as being now 
at Seaside. All right?” 

“Yes,” I said, “though I think you’re 
overdoing the repetition. You’ve said 
the same thing two or three times.” 

“I want to be sure it’s perfectly 
clear.” 

“It is, so far.” 

“He then finished up the manuscript 
to agree with this plan. It wasn’t dif- 
ficult, for the most part. He sent it to 
you, expecting you to go to Seaside. 
I still don’t know why you came here 
instead, but that is the turning point in 
this story. At any rate, once you were 
at Seaside, you could check up on his 
manuscript. You might talk to Ban- 
croft, Jenks, Robert, Dorothy, Alonzo, 
Vanness, Holmes, Mahoney — to all of 



them, and you would see that this story 
was true. 

“Bwf you could not talk to Ann 
Hunter! He saw to that. When he took 
his turn, going fifth in regular order, 
he shrewdly told Ann early this morn- 
ing that he had to reverse himself, that 
Dorothy insisted she leave the grounds. 
Ann packed up and left. If you go to 
Seaside, you will find that Ann Hunter 
is no longer there. 

“But why did he do that? He did it 
because he couldn’t have Ann there! 
Because the scene he described between 
Ann and Woodruff never happened! It 
was a pure lie — a complete jabrica- 
tion!” 

That floored me. “I don’t see that 
part of it,” I said. 

“It’s a magnificent plan,” he said 
sincerely. “I can almost detach myself 
from it and admire the brain that con- 
ceived it. . . . 

“Here’s how it worked. He had to 
write that scene in because he needed 
it to label the fourth one a liar. If we 
go back through the chapter that de- 
scribes the events in which the fourth 
Woodruff figured, we nowhere find any 
evidence to support the assumption that 
he was the liar. We find plenty of evi- 
dence to show that he was crafty, how- 
ever. Did you see that?” 

“Yes,” I admitted. “I thought that 
part of it was weak, but the conclusion 
seemed sound enough. If he really lied 
to Ann that way — ” 

“T)UT he didn’t!” he interrupted. 

“That part of it never happened, 
as I’ve said. Now, examining those 
events, we see that the fourth Wood-- 
ruff exhibited certain characteristics. 
He had an orderliness of mind. It 
showed, for instance, in the way he 
labeled his thoughts by numbers. He 
would say ‘first’ this and ‘second’ that 
— as I am well aware I am doing myself 
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— ^but then, he was part of me. 

“And he was the first of all four 
Woodruffs (including myself) to begin 
assembling the bits of evidence against 
Jenks. True, Bancroft built up a case 
against him that was wonderful, but we 
know that there is no truth to it. It is 
just one of those things. We do not, 
however, know that the case against 
Jenks is untrue. There are vital flaws 
in it, but I myself am still not con- 
vinced. 

“Had I been there, I doubt that I 
would have gone about presenting the 
case to Bancroft in such a heartless 
fashion. The crafty one didn’t care. 
The crafty part of Woodruff, the ruth- 
less Woodruff who gambles on the 
Stock Exchange, who destroys com- 
petitors, whose chief joy in life is out- 
guessing the next fellow — that Wood- 
ruff wouldn’t care much about Jenks. 
He would assemble the contradictions 
that pointed to a friend’s guilt with no 
compunction. He would as soon outfox 
a friend as anyone else — the game was 
the thing for him. 

“As it happened, he was stymied by 
Bancroft’s objections. But there was 
no evidence that he was a liar! We 
know that everything he said about 
Jenks was true, if unexplained. How 
then could the liar, writing this story, 
re-interpret his actions so as to be able 
to call him a liar? There was no way, 
on the basis of what had happened. 
If he changed the details of the events, 
you might come across the discrepancy. 

“So he made up a scene! Actually, 
Ann had gone up to bed. She did not 
come down. There never was any love- 
making between Woodruff and Ann. 
But when the liar wrote the scene in, 
that gave him his chance to call the 
fourth Woodruff a liar. He merely said 
that Woodruff had lied, when he told 
Ann that he loved her. That accusation 
carried authority now. Now he could 



carry the stigma over. He could become 
indignant in his comment on that chap- 
ter as he spoke of the fourth Woodruff. 
He could call him a destroyer, and 
make that word synonomous with liar. 
He could say that Woodruff had lied 
when he accused his friend — and with 
that false scene between Ann and 
Woodruff, he could back it up! 

“But there still remained one thing 
to be taken care of. If you, Mr. Palmer, 
came to Seaside to investigate, you 
might just possibly question Ann 
Hunter. It was easily avoided, in this 
way. . . . 

“The life of the fourth Woodruff 
actually ended when he left Bancroft in 
the library. We called for identification, 
and we agreed that the fourth Woodruff 
was the crafty one. That ended his life. 
Now the liar took his turn. The next 
morning, without much ado about it, as 
I’ve already told you, he told Ann she 
had better leave. When Ann left, the 
coast was clear. There was nothing 
more to fear. If you asked him about 
Ann, believing the scene was true, he 
could have told you any one of a dozen 
stories — that she couldn’t go through 
with it — that she hadn’t the courage. 
Would you have suspected? You had 
no reason to. 

“Then, once you had come to Seaside 
tonight, once he had convinced you, he 
would bring you here, and as he says — 
without any jurther discussion or argu- 
ment — you would agree with him and 
end my life. Of course he wanted it 
without discussion. That might lead 
anywhere! It might even lead to the 
disclosure of the truth — as I have given 
it to you now!” 

T DIDN’T say anything for awhile 
after he had finished speaking. If I 
had thought the story bizarre before 
this, what could I think about it now? 
Even an editor, I was forced to admit 
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to myself, seldom came across anything 
like this. It baffled me. It taunted and 
perplexed me. I was half dizzy from 
having read the story, with its 
hypotheses and counter - hypotheses, 
with one set of circumstances yielding 
first one story and then another. And 
here the story itself had become the 
basis for a completely different hy- 
pothesis! 

“Of course,” I said, at length, “the 
final test of your story depends on Ann 
Hunter. The fact that she can’t be 
found is as bad for your version as you 
say it is for the version in the manu- 
script.” 

“But I know where you can find 
her!” he said, vehemently. 

“Where?” 

“When he told her that she had to 
leave, she smiled at him very sweetly. 
She said she didn’t blame him a bit, she 
understood perfectly. And it hadn’t 
been a wasted week-end, she said, be- 
cause that morning Robert had told her 
where he had learned to mix the cham- 
pagne cocktail she liked so much. She 
would spend the rest of the week-end 
at the Astor bar, she said, toasting the 
future happiness of the Woodruffs.” 
“Ironic?” I said. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I hedged. “But 
you heard her tell this to the . . , the 
fifth Woodruff? Seems funny.” 

“It wasn’t funny to me. I didn’t 
know why he had sent her away.” 
“You wouldn’t have done it?” I said. 
“No,” he said, thoughtfully. “You 
know, now that you put it that way, 
there was something ironic about the 
way she said that. . . . ” 

“Hmmmm,” I said, from the depths 
of my wisdom. Because as much as he 
had learned about himself, he still 
didn’t really understand what Clyde 
Woodruff was all about. I got up and 
reached for my battered old hat. “You’d 



better give me a key,” I said. “I can’t 
afford to buy another door man when 
I come back.” 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To the Astor bar, to bring Miss Ann 

Hunter back here.” 

« 

It bothered him. “Why don’t you 
Just talk to her — say you’re my lawyer 
or something, and sound her out?” 

“I like it my way,” I said, flatly, 
without going into it. “And one more 
thing. I’m still an editor, you know, and 
I still want good stories. One of the 
conditions on which I offer my help is 
your promise that I can keep this man- 
uscript, if we can find an ending, and 
publish it. And I’ve got some interest- 
ing ideas about ending it.” 

He didn’t like it. He started to pro- 
test, so I took off my hat and sat down 
again. The argument ended abruptly. 
I’ll be damned, I thought to myself, if 
I’ll travel a thousand miles for a story 
and come back without it — especially 
one like this. 

He gave me a key, and as I left, he 
said, “To get to the Astor — ” 

“Are you telling me?” I said. “I’ve 
been there, brother. I had enough 
champagne last Christmas to float a 
battle cruiser.” 

I took a taxi downtown. The door- 
man had asked me, “No luck?” and I 
told him I was going to bring me some 
company, to make the waiting easier. 
I wasn’t half as confident as I sounded. 
In the first place, what made me as- 
sume she would be at the Astor bar? I 
had my own reasons for thinking she 
would, but that was neither here nor 
there. In the second place, assuming 
she %vas there, what made me think she 
would come back with me? And in the 
third place, though it should have been 
the first place — what made me believe 
this story more than the other one? 
I liked it better, maybe. But mainly it 
was because I am a sucker for the kind 
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of twist I thought I saw coming up here. 

^HE minute I walked into the bar I 
knew it was she. Strangely enough, 
he had forgotten to tell me what she 
looked like, but all I needed was the 
description in the story — and one look. 
A slender, beautiful, dark-haired girl 
with piercing blue eyes. 

“Do I interest you so much?” she 
asked. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. I had 
leaned over the bar and stared at her 
for perhaps half a minute before she 
made me aware of it. “I was trying to 
be sure you’re the person I’m looking 
for,” I explained. “I think you must be 
Miss Ann Hunter?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she said. “Have a 
drink with me. They make — ” 

“The best champagne cocktails I 
ever had,” I finished, smiling at her. 
“Only they’re not really cocktails. 
When you shoot brandy into cham- 
pagne, you get a drink called a French 
.75 — or didn’t Robert tell you that? He 
makes one that’s even better than the 
Astor’s.” 

“Oh,” she said, faintly. “How do you 
know — ” 

“Miss Hunter,” I said, “right now I’m 
just about as omniscient as the Lord 
himself. Sometimes I think I know 
everything. I’m a friend of Clyde 
Woodruff’s. To come right down to it, 
that’s why I’m here. I’m acting as a 
sort of Mercury for him, wing-footing 
an urgent message. He wants to see 
you. Must see you, in fact.” 

“Really?” she said, dryly. 

“I told you I was omniscient,” I said. 
“It’s my guess that you’d like to see 
him as much as he wants to see you. 
I know what you’re thinking. Well, he 
couldn’t come himself. It’s a long, com- 
plicated, and thoroughly unbelievable 
story, but it’s going to see print one of 
these days, and I’ll mail you a copy. 



Now let’s have a drink together and 
we’ll run over there.” 

“Back to that foul, mob-ridden, 
haunted palace? Not me, mister!” 

“Palmer’s the name, and Woody’s 
there at his apartment. He came all the 
way there just to see you. Tell me,” I 
said, “don’t you have a queer little 
tingling sensation inside w’hen you men- 
tion his name?” I grinned at her and 
added, quietly, “Don’t kid me, please.” 

She looked at her drink and swal- 
lowed it in one gulp. Then she gave me 
the same look and she said, “I’ll be 
damned if I don’t think 3mu’re some- 
thing right out of a fairy tale. You’re 
— you’re supernatural! You’ve been 
dancing with elves in the light of the 
moon.” 

“Uh-huh,” I agreed, slapping my hat 
back on and swallowing my drink. “And 
I’ve got a dancing date later tonight. 
Let’s go.” 

You should have seen the look the 
doorman gave me when I popped out of 
the taxi with Ann in tow. “Got a five 
to lend me?” I whispered to Ann. She 
found one, and I sneaked it away and 
casually tossed it to him. “That’s in 
case I accidentally ring the bell,” I 
told him. 

We went up, and I let us in with the 
pass-key. I took her into the library. 
She w’alked in hesitantly. Woodruff 
stood there, looking across the room at 
her. You could hardly hear their voices 
when they exchanged hellos, but there 
was something in it, just the same, that 
got me. They might have stood that 
way, eating each other up with their 
eyes indefinitely, if I hadn’t brought 
them back to life. 

“Sit down, the both of you,” I said. 
“I’ve got something here I want to read 
to you. Miss Hunter. This is something 
a clever young man wrote. I don’t think 
it’s true, but I want you to tell me 
whether it is or isn’t — whether it hap- 
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pened, that is. Don’t be shocked by it, 
and don’t interrupt me. It isn’t very 
long.” 

J FUMBLED through the manuscript, 
and I read them the story, beginning 
with Woodruff’s return to the kitchen. 
My voice jumped a little when I got 
them out on the veranda, and I think I 
whispered the last part of it altogether. 
And when it was through, it was so 
quiet I could hear my heart thumping. 
“Did it happen?” I asked. 

“No,” she said, very quietly, looking 
down at the floor. “Wiy did you bring 
me here?” 

I waited, hoping Woodruff would give 
her the answer I had already phrased 
in my mind. But he sat like someone 
turned to stone. “I’ll tell you why I 
brought you here,” I said, disgusted. 
“Because — ” 

“Because it should have happened, 
Ann,” said Woodruff. “Because with all 
my heart, I wanted it to happen.” 
After a moment, she said, “Then you 
found out?” 

“Yes,” he said. He could move, I 
discovered. He got off the chair and 
came to her and he took her in his 
arms, not the least bit ashamed before 
me. “I love you, Ann,” he said. “Not 
the silly, stupid way it was written in 
that thing, but I love you. I’m not 
going to marry Dorothy. We’ll go away 
tomorrow, the both of us. And I’ll tell 
Dorothy tonight ...” 

He kissed her then, and maybe it 
was because his eyes were closed that he 
didn’t see the effect his last words had 
had on her. But I hadn’t missed a 
thing. I knew I should have silently 
stolen away, but I had to know what 
this thing I had perceived meant. 

“Ann,” I said, “if I may call you 
Ann — I’ve got to ask you something. 
. . . ” I waited until they melted apart, 
then I said, bluffing, because I didn’t 



know the answer myself, “Suppose you 
tell Woody what you really meant when 
you asked him, a moment ago, whether 
he had found out?” 

“He ... he doesn’t know?” she 
faltered. 

“No,” I said. “And I’d rather you 
told him than me.” 

In the moments that sped by while 
she debated the question within her, I 
must have run through a thousand con- 
jectures. What was she going to tell 
him? Just before he had kissed her, 
when he had said, “I’ll tell Dorothy 
tonight,” she had been puzzled, as if 
she couldn’t understand those simple 
few words. 

Now, quietly, she went to her bag 
and took out a small photograph. I re- 
called having seen her holding it at the 
bar, but she had quickly put it away. 
She gave the photograph to Woodruff. 
He looked at it for a long time, then he 
gave it to me. 

It had been taken in the garden. 
It was a picture of David Jenks and 
Dorothy Dykstra. They were locked in 
an embrace that could only have been 
classified as violent as they kissed in 
the darkness — for the photograph had 
evidently been taken without light. 

“I thought you knew,” she said, 
softly. “I took it last night while I was 
taking pictures around the grounds. I 
was using my infra-red camera, and it 
was so dark I didn’t know who the peo- 
ple were . . . until I developed the 
picture ...” 

“And you didn’t tell me?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “No, though I 
almost did when I found out someone 
had wrecked my things. I was so mad 
for awhile that ...” She shrugged. 
“And then I thought that I had no 
right, that it was none of my business. 
If I had been her, and I thought I’d 
been discovered, I’d have wrecked a 
dozen places. I’d have had me kicked 
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off the grounds ...” 

Wondering, Woodruff said, “And 
that’s what you had in mind this morn- 
ing when you left and you said you were 
going to toast my future happiness. 
...” The implications behind that 
photograph were just beginning to be- 
come apparent to him. He shrugged 
involuntarily. 

“But it’s a thousand times better this 
way, darling,” she said, gently. “I 
thought at first that I was getting you 
on the rebound, and I was happy to 
have you in any way. But you really 
do love me. ...” 

I let them at each other for a few 
minutes, then I tapped Woodruff’s 
shoulder. “There’s still one or two de- 
tails to be settled,” I reminded him. 
“I’d better take Miss Hunter home now. 
You can go to her as soon as we’ve 
finished our business.” 

\yELL, when she let go of him, she 
flung her arms around me and 
kissed me, and it was the kind of kiss 
I’d walk a thousand miles for, every 
day. She left us alone for a few minutes. 
I said to Woodruff, “Before I forget it, 
make a note of this — the workshop 
was wrecked not because of this photo- 
graph, but because Jenks was afraid it 
might show him talking to a man with 
a white carnation. Your first assump- 
tion was correct. He couldn’t have 
known about this picture.” 

“What are you getting at?” he asked. 
“Getting at?” I said, disgusted. 
“Why, you’ve got every damn bit of a 
clue you need by now, and now you’re 
so doggone crazy in love that you can’t 
see farther than your nose! You know 
what I’m going to do now? I’m going 
to find you that motive that your crafty 
friend was hunting for. But first I’m 
going out to fetch back our amazing 
liar.” 

“How will you do it?” 



“You take a nap,” I advised him. 
“I’ll do the rest. I’m beginning to 
enjoy this.” 

He tried to thank me, but I’d been 
thanked enough already. As I said, I’m 
a terrific stjpker for romance. I thought 
to myself that the supreme irony of all 
lay in the fact that it was the liar, his 
strongest adversary, who had come 
closest to finding the true Woodruff, in- 
advertent though it was. It was the liar, 
of all the Woodruffs, who had most 
demonstrated the real Woodruff’s abil- 
ity to understand people. He had been 
a really amazing psychologist, that liar. 
He had wrapped himself so completely 
in his borrowed personality that he had 
written with absolute conviction. He 
had been Woodruff. One had only to 
read the manuscript, to search the long 
passages of introspection, to appreciate 
how hellishly clever he had been. 

And, for that matter, each of the four 
Woodruffs had done him a remarkable 
service, if only in that they revealed 
Woodruff to himself. . . . 

I took Ann home and then I headed 
out to Seaside. I made short shrift of 
the rest of it. Woodruff the liar was 
waiting impatiently for me; Chicago 
had told him I’d taken the plane. I 
went over the manuscript with him in 
some detail, watching his reactions. 

I even spoke to Mahoney. Somehow 
Mahoney seemed spiritless, but he an- 
swered my questions diligently. Some- 
times we could hardly hear ourselves 
talk — the party was wilder that night 
than it had been the night before, grant- 
ing that the description of the night 
before had been accurate. Dorothy 
Dykstra floated by me, favored me 
with a smile when I was introduced 
to her. Robert mixed me a French .75, 
and it was great. 

The hell of it was that this Woodruff 
was a completely real person, rather 
charming, too — but let’s not get back 
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into that again. I expressed the proper 
Eistonishment at the story, and in a con- 
vincing way I let myself be convinced. 
Then I agreed that it was time we went 
to the city apartment, where, Woodruff 
assured me, my previous disbelief would 
be a petty thing indeed beside what he 
would show me. 

I held out for only one small excep- 
tion. I wanted him to take Professor 
Jenks along with us, in case, I said, I 
wanted to check on one or two minor 
points that troubled me the least bit. 
I could have asked for anything and 
gotten it. Woodruff got Jenks to come 
with us by saying that the drive would 
do Jenks a world of good. He could 
have thought up a dozen fancier rea- 
sons if he had needed them, I thought. 

We drove back to the city together. 
When we stopped in front of the house 
I borrowed five dollars from Wood- 
ruff and gave it to the doorman with- 
out a word. I wondered if he would 
say anything that might disturb Wood- 
ruff, but he was too dazed by then to 
open his mouth. 

Woodruff let us into the apartment. 
He excused himself from Jenks and 
took me into the library. He closed the 
door softly and pointed to the real 
Woodruff. “Well,” he said, addressing 
the real Woodruff, “it’s over now for 
you. I’ve brought the third person here 
to identify you. I ask only that you 
control your cowardice without making 
any outcries. . . . Mr. Palmer — I give 
you the coward!” 

“We’ve met,” I said, dryly. “I 
stopped over here earlier this evening 
and had a chat with Mr. Woodruff and 
Miss Hunter. Now then, my boy,” I 
said to Woody, pointing to the liar, 
“who do you say this is?” 

“The liar,” said Woodruff. 

I cleared my throat. “I don’t know 
how I’m supposed to say this,” I said, 
“but I might as well make it formal.” 



Then I cleared my throat again, for 
effect, and I said, “By virtue of the 
authority vested in me as the third per- 
son necessary to break this compact by 
proper identification of one of the two 
surviving parties to the aforementioned 
compact, and fully cognizant of all the 
whereases and wherefores of the afore- 
mentioned compact, and acquainted 
with every devious device used by the 
party subsequently referred to by me as 
the liar — ” I had to take a breath at 
that point — “I do hereby attest and 
affirm that I agree completely and 
without reservation in the identification 
just made — and that I call you the 
liar!” 

I_rE HAD been there the instant be- 
fore . . . and now . . . well, he just 
wasn’t. That’s all. Not even a sound, 
not a bit of lightning or anything you 
might think suitable for such an occa- 
sion. But if I live to be a thousand 
years old, I will never forget the look 
on his face when I went into that 
speech. There’s no use trying to de- 
scribe it. Maybe one of my good writ- 
ers like Don Wilcox or Dave O’Brien 
or Bill McGivern, or even Frank Pat- 
ten, could handle a description like 
that. Not me. Just the same, it 
seemed to me that I could see that ex- 
pression hanging in mid-air for a few 
seconds after the rest of him disap- 
peared. Yes, sir, it was that frozen! 

By the same token, there’s not much 
more that I can tell you that Clyde 
Woodruff couldn’t tell better. And ac- 
cording to his promise, he had to finish 
the story, so suppose we let him? 

CHAPTER VIII 

As the Editor Ordered 

TF YOU will glance back at the ex- 
planation with which I began this 
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story, it should make some sense at this 
point. I wrote it just before I began this 
last chapter, and I mean what I say 
in it. I have protested to Palmer that 
1 don’t want any of this to appear, but 
he won’t let me off. He calmly says 
that he has a printing press for a heart 
and ink instead of blood in his veins. 

Having said the worst about him, 
perhaps I should tell you there is an- 
other side to him. I’ve read his Chapter 
VII, which he says will appear just 
before this last chapter, and I can see 
what he means when he says that Ann 
said he had been dancing with elves 
in the moonlight. You’d have to meet 
him to understand that, I’m afraid, 
though I wouldn’t have said elves. I’d 
have chosen the little men who bowled 
and drank beer with Rip Van Winkle 
up in the mountains. 

But since I must finish this, I must. 
I intend to hurry the job, so bear with 
me and hang on, because I don’t pre- 
tend to have any style and I never was 
much of a writer except on checks. . . . 

When Palmer arranged for the liar to 
disappear, he instantly got busy. We 
had Jenks outside, you remember, and 
Palmer had promised me the motive. 
He insisted that I already had the 
whole thing solved myself, but I was 
too blind to see it. He asked me a 
dozen questions and dragged answers 
out of me. I’ll try to quote him as best 
I can. 

“The main thing,” he said, “is that 
Jenks both appears guilty and doesn’t. 
He certainly lied. He certainly was 
outside the garage with one of the 
men who wore a carnation. He was 
also, if you recall, with Dorothy a good 
deal. Where was he shortly after the 
fight in the pavilion, when Bancroft 
and you figured out he must be miss- 
ing? He showed up and confounded 
you, and by his own admission, he had 
been with Dorothy. 



“And where was he when you got 
mixed up in that thing at the pier? 
He had been comforting Dorothy 
again! Now, you hadn’t seen Jenks in 
years, and even in the months since 
you gave him that laboratory, you said 
yourself that you had only seen him 
once or twice. Assuming even then 
that Jenks had met Dorothy every 
time you did, didn’t you think it strange 
that he should be on such intimate 
terms with her? Wasn’t it odd that he 
was always on hand to comfort her? 

“Sure you did — though you wouldn’t 
admit it to yourself. Just like you 
wouldn’t admit the sneaking suspicion 
you always had that your Dorothy girl 
was marrying your money. She had 
no use for your friends, for your habits, 
for your cut-throat business sense. And 
you hated her friends and everything 
she stood for. She drove you to drink. 
She was the unconscious reason for 
every escapade you had with women 
■ — you were always hoping you could 
get out of it, but you never quite were 
able to make it. Somehow you always 
wound up engaged to her again. That 
wasn’t your doing — it was hers. She 
had you on a string, and sometimes 
she let the string out a little. It’s ap- 
parent in every line in the story, even 
though it was written by a liar. I guess 
you can lie successfully to anyone but 
a liar, huh? 

“But to return to Jenks. That case 
that the crafty one in you outlined to 
Bancroft wasn’t a bad case. Bancroft 
tore it apart, but the parts could have 
been made into an excellent pattern to 
fit Jenks — if you could find that master 
pattern — a motive. 

“All right. Now what you’ve just 
found out about Jenks and your Doro- 
thy is the beginnings of a motive. But 
before you can begin to understand the 
motive, you must understand Jenks. 
Ask yourself the question Bancroft 
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asked — if Jenks is guilty, then why 
did he call in the F.B.I.? It’s a damn 
good question. You might say that 
maybe you could show that it wasn’t 
Jenks who had called them in. If you 
could show that, you’d have something. 
Unfortunately, Jenks did call them in, 
but the theory behind the question is 
still a good one. 

“What you are doing with that 
theory is trying to separate the Jenks 
who is guilty from the Jenks who called 
in the F.B.I. Right? Do you see it 
now? You still don’t? Then we must 
demonstrate!” 

We went out and took Jenks with 
us. We drove to the laboratory. I 
watched Jenks and I saw he was shak- 
ing as if a fever had gotten into him. 
He could hardly walk when we got to 
the lab. Palmer said, “Now, whatever 
happens, hold on to Jenks. Hold his 
arm. And don’t let go.” 

We went through the lab, and just 
before we entered Jenks’ private of- 
fice, Palmer took a deep breath. Then 
in we walked. There was nothing there. 
Palmer, nothing daunted, led us back 
to the cab. “We’ll go to Jenks’ home,” 
he said. “I sort of counted on the lab, 
but I see I was wrong.” 

Jenks grew worse. He spoke in little 
meaningless snatches, and he was evi- 
dently paralyzed with fear. We stopped 
before his place and went up. I took 
hold of Jenks’ arm and held it tightly 
while Palmer opened the door. 

And there, standing against the win- 
dow was a second Jenks! 

I don’t know if I’ve made it appear 
as dramatic to you as it was in real 
life. This other Jenks had seen us 
coming from the window. He had a 
terrible smile on his face. 

“How does one do it?” Palmer 
asked him. 

The Jenks who had been in the room 
said, quietly, “Anything will do. The 



compact could have been broken at any 
time by Woody’s violence. We need 
that violence now. Kill him!” 

I held the first Jenks firmly. Palmer 
said to me, with a little gulp, “I guess 
you’d better strangle him.” 

“What?” I said, feeling faint. 
“Strangle him,” said Palmer. “He’s 
no more real than your liar was!” 

I’d rather skip over that part, if it’s 
all the same to you. I didn’t really 
have to strangle him, though. He died 
at the first touch of my hands because 
the intent to kill was in them. He died 
and there was nothing in my hands. 
Just . . . nothing. . . . 

And then Jenks broke down and wept 
like a baby. There was no consoling 
him. He poured his heart out to us. 
He told us everything, and the story 
spilled out of him like a disease. 

He had been in love with Dorothy 
and she with him from the first time 
they had met. Genuine love it was, 
too. But there was nothing he could 
do about it. He wanted to tell me but 
she had refused. He had no money and 
she would never marry him. Her youth 
had been marred by the constant 
spectre of poverty. But they had con- 
tinued to see each other, though they 
knew it was a hopeless love. 

And then he had discovered this 
drug. Like many a scientist before 
him, he had experimented with it upon 
himself. It was too late when he real- 
ized what had happened to him. It had 
separated him into two beings — one 
who was him, the other who was evil. 
And because his will was thus divided, 
as many a man’s is between his con- 
flicting desires, he had been forced 
into a compact with his evil self. 

For several days his conflicting wills 
had fought for possession of his being, 
until, half crazed, he had agreed to a 
compact. They would alternate in con- 
trolling the man who was Jenks. Each, 
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while he was Jenks, would have free- 
dom of action. The contest would be 
fought to a finish, and the prize would 
be either the attainment or the loss of 
what Jenks wanted most in this world 
— Dorothy. If, by four o’clock that 
Sunday she had married me, the evil 
Jenks would lose. If she had not mar- 
ried me, if she declared that she was to 
marry Jenks before that hour, the good 
Jenks would lose. 

For it was the good Jenks who had 
tried to tear her out of his heart and 
mind, believing that I had loved her. 
He could not help his love for her, but 
he fought against it. He wanted to stop 
seeing her, but his other self drove 
him on. And then, with the drug, that 
other self, the evil self, had come to 
have an equal share in what he had. 
If that evil self allowed the other to 
renounce, or in any way lose Dorothy, 
then the evil self was doomed. 

The terms of their compact were 
simple. Neither could tell the truth of 
what had happened to Jenks. They 
could not communicate in any way this 
monstrous thing that had befallen him. 
But within those bounds there was 
freedom. One might try persuading 
Dorothy to run away with him. He 
might do anything to gain that end. 
The other could do the same to attain 
his end. But — if the evil were recog- 
nized by me — and if there was thus 
violence, as they expected there would 
be, then the evil was doomed. 

The evil self, in control of Jenks, 
had undertaken to sell the drug to the 
German government. It would pro- 
vide him with money enough, and 
quickly enough to win Dorothy. The 
good, for his part, fought the arrange- 
ment until there was such chaos be- 
tween their mixed plans that they had 
agreed to extend that duel until four 
o’clock on Sunday. The foreign agent 
was instructed to contact Jenks at four 



o’clock. By then it would be apparent 
who had won by seeing whether or not 
the wedding went through. 

It was the good self who called in 
the F.B.I. It was he who told me the 
truth of the compound, for he could 
tell me that much, but he could not say 
anything more. It was the bad who 
had left the rum bottle filled with the 
compound, knowing that Jenks was go- 
ing to call me to the lab, as he had al- 
ready wired me to come to him that 
morning. And so the evil Jenks had 
prepared a charactertistic pitfall for 
me. It would be Friday afternoon and 
I would be drunk, and the bottle of 
rum would be irresistible to me. 

He had been right in his calculations. 
The good Jenks had hidden the bottle 
in his desk, but I had found it in the 
few m inutes he had been gone with 
Bancroft. . . . 

We left him then. He was too broken 
to speak, and there was little left for 
him to say. Palmer worked out the rest 
of it. 

“It was the evil Jenks,” he said, 
“who came to your apartment when you 
found the four men in your library. He 
wanted to know what had happened to 
you, so that he could use that knowl- 
edge to further confuse you. He told 
the truth when he said he didn’t know 
what it would do to you — ^you had taken 
so much, remember. So he tried to 
frighten you by telling you that you 
would die unless it had changed you. 

“Unfortunately for him, he was deal- 
ing with the killer, and the killer didn’t 
frighten easily. Meanwhile, he had 
contacted his agent again and notified 
him that the F.B.I. was in on the case. 
He couldn’t change his plans, much to 
the confusion of the Nazis, because that 
was part of his compact with the good 
Jenks. But he could try to throw the 
F.B.I. off the trail. So he had them 
send in a dozen men with phony F.B.I. 
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badges. He lured Mahoney into a trap 
and planted false notes on Miller, using 
the woman and confederate. 

“But he had slipped, just a little. 
You knew the notes were false, and you 
said so. Then the evil Jenks came in 
and said they were real. He almost 
sewed up the case for himself then, but 
there was another hitch — his agents had 
hidden Harrison, as Jenks told us a 
little while ago, in one of the under- 
ground lockers in the boat-house, and 
Bancroft wouldn’t leave. Meanwhile 
Bancroft discovered the ruse of the 
white carnations, and he began round- 
ing them up. 

“At this point, the Nazis, afraid it 
was going to slip out of their hands, 
unable to understand Jenks’ refusal to 
change the appointment for four o’clock 
Sunday when he himself had told them 
the appointment was known to the 
F.B.I. — the Nazis decided to take mat- 
ters into their own hands. They knew 
that Jenks knew the formula by heart, 
so they decided to kidnap Jenks and 
force the formula out of him at their 
leisure. 

“Here again, Bancroft forestalled 
them. He knew they wanted to kidnap 
someone, but he didn’t know who, and 
he sent Holmes, hoping that he might 
get the Nazis to reveal it inadvertently. 
They had no luck with the Nazis, but 
you, under the pier, heard enough to 
make you sure that Jenks was involved 
in it. 

“You confronted Jenks with your 
questions — but this was the good 
Jenks ! If you will go back to that con- 
versation, you will see how he tried to 
lead you to make the right conclusions. 
He really was trying to help you then, 
as he had been all along. 

“He told you that it wasn’t always 
possible for one to explain what was 
going on in one’s mind. What was he 
driving at? You knew he meant some- 



thing, but you couldn’t quite grasp it. 
Then he told you that he had known all 
along about you. He then as much as 
told you, though he was speaking 
through the fourth Woodruff, that there 
was something for you to work out. He 
couldn’t know which Woodruff he was 
talking to, but what he was trying to 
do was demonstrate that he not only 
knew what had happened to you, but 
that such a thing had also happened to 
him! 

“That is what he meant when he said 
he hoped the real Woodruff would un- 
derstand — for how else could he know 
what had happened to you unless it had 
already happened to him?” 

There was only one other question I 
had to ask. 

“How did you know when we went to 
Jenks’ house that the Jenks we had 
with us was the evil one?” 

“Because,” said Palmer, “the good 
Jenks would have been delighted when 
he saw that you finally understood, but 
this one was terrified.” 

And that’s about it, I guess, though 
there are still some details that may 
interest you. Palmer says a writer 
owes a debt to his readers ; when he in- 
troduces characters and talks about 
them, he just can’t run off and leave 
them in the lurch. So here’s the dope, 
done up swiftly and in statistical form. 

The Nazi boat came back that fol- 
lowing night, and it was trailed and 
caught. You’ll hear about it one of 
these days in the papers. 

Jenks went to a sanitarium for a 
month (Palmer recommended his own 
private one) and after that he and 
Dorothy were married. I did a nice 
thing by signing him a cool million, 
which I can easily deduct from the 
taxes I dtn paying to beat the Axis, but 
I won’t. Oh, yes — he tore up and 
burned every vestige of the notes, and 
he says he is forgetting the formula 
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little by little. I hope so. 

Ann and I have been married a month 
and twelve days now, and yesterday I 
got my induction notice, so I’m off to 
Fort Jay in three days. Ann says she’ll 
follow me around the country and I 
love it. 

Mahoney is still drinking coca-colas 
with eggs. 

Bancroft didn’t believe our story 
when we told him that the notes had 
showed up safe and sound in the office, 
after all, but he was less skeptical after 



finding out Dave was in a sanitarium. 

Seaside is now one of Long Island’s 
biggest USO headquarters. 

For all I know, Alonzo is still in that 
closet, crying out his little heart. I 
haven’t seen him since I left on my 
honeymoon. 

Robert is in the pantry, making a 
French .75 this very minute. 

Finally, Palmer says that a story has 
to have a happy ending. I think this 
one has a fine, hysterically happy end- 
ing. Don’t you? 



TOBACCO PLANT ONE MILLION YEARS OLD 



A STRANGE tobacco plant from prehistoric 
ages, discovered on the romantic Juan 
- Fernandez Islands off the South American 
Chilean Coast, has been brought to the United 
States and is now growing in the botanical gar- 
dens of the University of California. 

This tobacco plant that grows to tree-size sur- 
vives, with other exotic plants, after its kind has 
been extinct elsewhere in the world for millions 
of years. 

Exploring the Juan Fernandez Islands is like 



taking a trip in a time machine and stepping 
out millions of years ago. Cut off from the South 
American continent by some ancient freak geologic 
catastrophe, many life forms were sheltered on 
the islands from climatic changes and alien ene- 
mies that gradually destroyed their species on the 
mainland, and today are a living museum of 
ancient plant life for the scientifically minded 
to explore. There are rare tree ferns, palms, giant 
sunflowers and other botanical wonders that grew 
when the world was young. 



"IS GOD DEAD?" 

(as this war grows worse Americans are asking that question) 



Well, I can say to them that God is most cer- 
tainly NOT dead for I TALKED WITH GOD, 
and as a result of that little talk with God a 
strange Power came into my life. After 42 
years of horrible, dismal, sickening failure, 
everything took on a brighter hue. It’s fasci- 
nating to talk with God, and it can be done 
very easily once you learn the secret. And 
when you do — well — there will come into your 
life the same dynamic Power which came into 
mine. The shackles of defeat which bound me 
for years went a-shimmering — and now—? — 
well, I own control of the largest daily news- 
paper in our County, I own the largest office 
building in our City, I drive a beautiful Cadil- 
lac limousine. I own my own home which has 
a lovely pipe-organ in it, and my family are 
abundantly provided for after I’m gone. And 
all this has been made possible because one 
day, ten years ago, I actually and literally 
talked with God. 

You, too, may experience that strange mysti- 
cal Power which comes from talking with God, 

Advertisement 



and when you do, if there is poverty, unrest, 
unhappiness, or ill-health in your life, well — 
this same God-Power is able to do for you what 
it did for me. No matter how useless or help- 
less your life seems to be — all this can be 
changed. For this is not a human Power I’m 
talking about — it’s a God- Power. And there can 
be no limitations to the God-Power, can there ? 
Of course not. You probably would like to 
know how you, too, may talk with God, so that 
this same Power which brought me these good 
things might come into your life, too. Well — 
just write a letter or a postcard to Dr. Prank 
B. Robinson, Dept. Ill, Moscow, Idaho, and 
full particulars of this strange Teaching will 
be sent to you free of charge. But write now — 
while you are in the mood. It only costs one 
cent to find out, and this might easily be the 
most profitable one cent you have ever spent. 
It may sound unbelievable — but it’s true, or I 
wouldn’t tell you it was. — Advt. Copyright, 
1942, Frank B. Robinson. 




SAUNDERS’ 
STRANGS SECOND SIGHT 
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T here are pretty close to four 
million people in Chicago, and 
lots more — I am told by people 
who seem to know— in the United 
States proper. 

That’s why the whole thing seemed 
particularly strange coming as it did. 
Out of umpty million people in the 
United States and close to the pre- 
viously mentioned four million inhabit- 



ing Chicago, it seems utterly inconceiv- 
able that Richard Saunders was the 
person Fate — or whatever occult force 
it was — chose to have it happen to. 

Richard Saunders just isn’t the sort 
you’d expect to find visited by psychic 
phenomena of any kind. He’s not dark ; 
he’s blond. He’s not sinister; he’s stu- 
pid. He isn’t a seventh son; he’s an 
only child. And he’s not descended 




ParrolS/ lions, weasels and wolves — he saw 
them all. After the first shock, Saunders 
enjoyed it. Then he looked in a mirror . . . 
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from gypsies or anything of the sort, 
his father being one of the wealthiest, 
most solid manufacturers in all Chi- 
cago. He just doesn’t ring the bell on 
any of the standard props you’d expect 
to find in the background of one coming 
into possession of powers strictly occult 
in nature. 

Maybe the mysterious other world 
forces which gave him the weirdly psy- 
chic power were tired that day and got 
their addresses mixed. Or maybe they 
just did it as a lark. At any rate, the 
power wasn’t left with young Richard 
Saunders for long. It was snatched 
away as swiftly and as inexplicably as 
it was granted. 

I have a hunch I’m the only one, 
aside from Saunders himself, who knows 
about it. He told me it all perhaps two 
months after it happened. Told it to 
me in utter, straight faced solemnity, 
after first making me promise that I 
wouldn’t think him crazy. When he’d 
finished he begged for some sort of an 
explanation that might set his mind at 
ease. I wasn’t able to think of any 
then, and I still can’t. 

It just happened, that’s all. . . . 

JT was a fine, balmy morning in May, 

and young Saunders, his soft, thin, 
elegantly tended young hide attired in 
a blue pin-striped suit, two-toned shirt 
and chalk blue fedora, was piloting his 
long, blue streamlined roadster through 
the stream of Michigan Boulevard traf- 
fic on his way to work. 

He had breakfasted leisurely in the 
sprawling twenty-two room Lake For- 
est shack that he called home, mentally 
thanking fortune for the fact that his 
father was out of town at some conven- 
tion, and that, as a consequence, he 
could take his time arriving for work 
at the old boy’s office. 

It was almost ten o’clock, therefore, 
when young Saunders turned his road- 



ster into the underpass off Wacker 
Drive and sought for someplace where 
he could illegally park his car. 

After several minutes of snail-paced 
driving, Saunders spied an area which 
was unoccupied- by virtue of a very 
large NO PARKING sign painted 
prominently upon its surface. 

Triumphantly, Saunders wheeled his 
machine into this heaven-sent parking 
place, completely obscuring the sign 
by virtue of the fact that his roadster 
now covered it completely. 

Chuckling at what struck him as be- 
ing a remarkably shrewd maneuver, 
Saunders leaned forward, switched off 
the ignition, and put his keys in his 
pocket. 

He was just starting to climb from 
the car, when the voice, hoarse and 
definitely angry, arrested him. 

“And whatta yez think ye’re doing, 
eh?” 

Young Saunders froze. He didn’t 
have to look up to identify that voice. 
Even to his limited intelligence it was 
a voice and phrase which could come 
only from the lips of — a policeman! 

In that brief instant, while struggling 
to force a smile to his lips before turn- 
ing to confront the law, Richard Saund- 
ers went through hell. A hell concerned 
primarily with his father’s reactions if 
said father learned, through a police 
summons, that his son Richard was 
driving to work against strict paternal 
orders. Old man Saunders, being 
strictly of the no-pampering-come-up- 
the-hard-way school, often stated that 
the suburban morning train, if good 
enough for him, should most certainly 
be good enough for young Richard. 

“I don’t ever want to catch you slop- 
ping down to work in my office in that 
four-wheeled palace of yours!” the el- 
der Saunders had often thundered at 
his son. 

Sickly, now, young Saunders recalled 
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each reverberating roll of that phrase. 
And the fact that his father was out of 
town on a convention — which was the 
reason for his having dared to violate 
the edict — ^was scant consolation. If 
he got a ticket now, the old boy would 
discover it all through the summons. 
For the machine, though technically 
Richard’s, was registered in his father’s 
name. 

Young Saunders realized, too, that 
any investigation into the parking 
charge would reveal, also, the damning 
fact of his having arrived so late for 
work. 

“You’ll start at nine and quit at five 
like the rest of ’em!” was another one 
of the senior Saunders’ favorite ad- 
monishments. And here it was almost 
ten! 

Richard Saunders finally managed a 
sickly, feeble smile, and summoned 
enough courage to turn to face the 
policeman who owned that mercilessly 
accusing voice. 

And then it happened! 

■^^OUNG Saunders turned, the 
pseudo-smile valiantly working the 
corners of his weak young mouth into 
something resembling a very silly leer. 
He turned — and confronted the huge, 
shaggy, angry head of a lion! 

For a split second, while his own face 
was still less than two feet from the 
face of the lion, Richard Saunders 
goggled in gaping terror. 

Then a shrill scream started in his 
throat. A shrill scream which emerged 
only as a high-pitched, bubbling wheeze. 

He wanted to run. He wanted, with 
a terrifying desperation, to get the hell 
away from there as quickly as his long 
skinny legs could carry him. 

But he couldn’t move. Not an inch. 
And, even worse, his knees, which were 
so helplessly incapable of motion, 
seemed quite on the verge of completely 



refusing to support him. 

“Well?” snarled the lion. “Whatcha 
got tuh say fer yerself, wise guy?” 

And then, even through his terror, 
Saunders was able to see that this lion 
was an incredibly strange one. For it 
wasn’t all lion. It was, in fact, just a 
lion’s head atop the body of a police- 
man! 

Saunders’ lips moved automatically 
in reply. 

“Wuhwuhwuhwuhwuhwuh, buhbuh- 
buhbuh, zuzuzuzu!” he gurgled. 

“What’s eatin yez?” demanded the 
lion-policeman truculantly. “Get this 
buggy outta here pronto ! ” 

Saunders’ reply was still impossibly 
incoherent, consisting again of a series 
of sounds. He slumped weakly down 
behind the wheel of the car, as if com- 
pelled by a hypnotizing force quite be- 
yond him. With hands that shook 
wildly, he managed, somehow, to put 
the key in the ignition; managed to get 
the motor started. 

He was in such a frenzy of fear that 
he was scarcely conscious of doing any 
of this. The policeman with the head 
of a lion — or the lion with the body of 
a policeman, if you prefer — stood back 
a pace, hands on hips, glaring balefully 
as the young man backed the machine 
out of the space. 

“Git along to a parkin lot wit yez!” 
bellowed the lion headed policeman 
savagely, “And don’t let me catch yez 
sneakin inta here agin!” 

Saunders got. 

He got just as quickly as the thunder- 
ously powerful motor of his streamlined 
roadster would carry him. Eyes glazed 
in wild terror, he rocketed blindly 
through the lower level, missing pillars 
and opposite bound vehicles merely 
through the grace of God. 

And as some of the terror ebbed a 
trifle, some reason returned to him. 
Quite suddenly he was aware for the 
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first time that he was behind the wheel 
of his roadster and travelling through 
a dangerous web of sub-street roads at 
breakneck speed. 

Even Richard Saunders had brains 
enough to realize that another mile or 
so of this sort of driving, or of any 
driving, would be suicidal in his present 
state of terror. 

m jammed on the brakes just as a 
parking lot appeared to his right. 
Saunders had always avoided parking 
lots in this vicinity because innumerable 
business friends of his father’s kept 
their machines in them. But he wasn’t 
thinking of his father now. He wasn’t 
thinking of anything save the terrifying 
phenomenon of the lion-copper and the 
fact that he badly needed a drink. 

Saunders tooted the horn, and he saw 
a parking- jockey, a small wiry young- 
ster clad in puttees and a greasy uni- 
form cap, pick up a ticket from the 
cashier’s cash and trot out toward the 
roadster. 

“Here’s y’ticket, mister,” the park- 
ing-jockey called. “I’ll bring it infer- 
yuh!” 

Gratefully, young Saunders reached 
out for the ticket, sliding out from be- 
hind the wheel as he did so. And it was 
only then, with the ticket in his hand, 
and the parking- jockey stepping past 
him to slide in behind the wheel, that 
Saunders saw the fellow’s face. 

The parking- jockey , beneath his 
greasy uniform cap, displayed not a 
human head, but the head of a beaver! 

Richard Saunders emitted a shout of 
pure terror. 

The parking-jockey with the beaver 
head turned to look at young Saunders 
astonishedly. 

“What’s wrong. Mister?” he asked. 

“N-n-n-n-n-n-n-n-n-nothing! ” Saun- 
ders bleated. He turned then, clutch- 
ing the ticket, and dashed madly away. 



His legs were able to move this time, 
and their long, wild strides ate up the 
ground beneath him. He found him- 
self at the steps which led from the 
lower level up to the boulevard. He 
took the steps three at a time, emerging 
on the boulevard in weak and breath- 
lessly terror. 

He leaned against the railing of the 
Michigan Boulevard Bridge, pantingly 
seeking to refurbish his strength. 

And then he looked around. Looked 
around to see the usual stream of boule- 
vard pedestrians moving hurriedly 
along past him. They were all quite 
thoroughly human. None of them had 
animal heads. 

Saunders told me later that he 
wanted to run up to any and all of these 
completely normal fellow human beings 
and shake their hands or kiss them on 
the cheeks. He was so grateful, tears 
welled in his vaguely gray eyes. 

It took him fully another five minutes 
to gain the strength to head for the 
nearest bar. And when, three minutes 
after this, he crossed its threshold, he 
had already started rationalizing — to 
the best of his limited ability— over the 
incredibly terrifying phenomenon he’d 
been subjected to. 

He was rationalizing so furiously, as 
a matter of fact, that when he sat down 
at a stool before the bar, he didn’t get 
a glimpse of the barkeep until that 
gentleman approached and asked: 

“What’ll it be, sir?” 

“Rye, double portion,” Saunders 
answered automatically. He looked up 
vaguely at the barkeep. Looked up and 
saw a weasel’s head atop the scrawny, 
white aproned body of a bartender! 

The bartender-weasel combination 
grinned, said, “Sure thing,” and turned 
away to mix the drink. 



O ICHARD SAUNDERS clung to the 
bar until the knuckles of his pale, 
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well tended hands stood out like white 
marbles. He opened and closed his 
mouth. He shut his eyes, then opened 
them. He shook his head drunkenly. 
But for some reason or another — ^pos- 
sibly because this sort of thing was be- 
coming monotonous, or possibly because 
his strictly limited imagination had 
spent itself — Saunders’ only emotion 
was one of concern for his own sanity. 
This time, he wasn’t actually afraid. 
He was merely stunned. 

The bartender returned, planking 
the drink before him, and grinning with 
that weasel’s head. 

Automatically, Saunders found 
change for the drink, still staring pop- 
eyed at the unhappy blend of beast and 
barkeep. 

“Something wrong?” asked the 
weasel head, expression changing. 

Saunders shook his head. 

“No,” he muttered. “No. Nothing 
at all.” He managed to tear his eyes 
away from the barkeep-weasel until 
that person had turned away to ring 
up the sale. 

While he finished his drink, Saunders 
covertly studied the combination wea- 
sel-bar keep over the rim of his glass. 
And it was just about the time he’d 
finished the drink, that another cus- 
tomer entered the place. 

This new customer was a portly, 
middle-aged chap — without any iden- 
tifying peculiarities such as an animal’s 
head. Thoroughly normal. He sat 
down, the weasel-bartender moved over 
to ask what he’d have, and the gentle- 
man declared in favor of scotch. 

Saunders watched the scene in fas- 
cination. The normal, middle-aged 
gent displayed no reactions such as one 
might expect from a person whose order 
has just been taken by a man with the 
head of a weasel. 

Draining the last of his drink, Saun- 
ders debated for an instant on the ad- 



visability of approaching the gentleman 
to ask him if he didn’t think it strange 
that the bartender had the head of a 
weasel. Then he decided — for obvious 
reasons — that such questioning would 
be inadvisable inasmuch as the portly 
gentleman didn’t seem to know that he 
was being served by an unnatural phe- 
nomenon. 

Saunders took a deep breath, rose 
from his stool, and left the bar. 

Out on the boulevard again, he once 
more became part of a stream of utterly 
normal humanity hustling north and 
south about its business. But by now 
the double rye was setting up a warm 
fortification against any recurrences of 
hysteria or fear which his resumed ra- 
tionalizations might bring on. 

Saunders, with his one-cylinder mind, 
was doing a terrific job of selling him- 
self an explanation of all this madness, 
even though he wasn’t quite sure him- 
self what the explanation was. 

It never occurred to him, after his 
first brief wavering on the subject, to 
doubt his sanity. His ego, quite natur- 
ally, wouldn’t tolerate that sort of rea- 
soning for long. So beginning on the 
basis that he was sane and in no state 
of mental disorder whatsoever, he be- 
gan to run the gamut of the scant pos- 
sibilities left in his mind. 

Sun spots got quite a kicking around. 
He’d read an article in a newspaper al- 
most a week previously about sun 
spots, . and remembered vaguely that 
they were responsible for all sorts of 
things. He tried to recall if there’d 
been anything in the article about such 
perplexing phenomena as human beings 
with the heads of animals, and finally 
had to admit despairingly that he 
couldn’t recall any such material in the 
piece. So he regretfully discarded sun 
spots. 

Nimbly, then, he ticked off in his 
mind the three or four most recent plays 
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and the half dozen most recent movies 
he’d viewed. None of these gave him 
anything to sink his teeth into, so he 
had to pass them on also. 

He thought for a while of pinning an 
explanation of some sort on his eye- 
sight, but realized after a futile five 
minutes of this, that he couldn’t work 
anything plausible out of that theory. 

JT is quite possible that he never 
would have hit on the theory that he 
did if he hadn’t passed the huge boule- 
vard book store windows at that mo- 
ment. Passed, only to be abruptly halt- 
ed by the phrase from a display poster 
in one of the windows which had caught 
his eye. 

“THE ANIMAL KINGDOM,” the 
poster proclaimed, “IS STRIKINGLY 
SIMILAR TO OUR OWN!” 

And then the poster went on to an- 
nounce that this fact would be instantly 
evident to anyone who purchased a 
copy of “The Man and The Beast” for 
two dollars and a half. This book, writ- 
ten by that eminent zoologist. Professor 
P. Prawl, the poster went on to explain, 
drew striking socially satirical resem- 
blances between animals and human 
beings. It quoted, briefly, a paragraph 
from the book concerning certain strik- 
ing resemblances between one A. Hitler 
and almost any rodent. 

Saunders stood before the window 
goggle-eyed, his heart hammering in 
sudden elated excitement. Here, as if 
handed to him on a platter by the pro- 
verbial hand of fate, was an explanation 
for it all! 

The angry, bellowing lion head on 
the policeman was — to steal a phrase 
from the poster — ^nothing more than a 
strikingly realistic transformation of 
said copper into the animal kingdom. 

The hard-working, always-running 
parking-jockey, too, was another S3rm- 
bolically expressed transformation. 



What better could he be than a beaver? 

The weasel-barkeep, pinch faced and 
sly, also fitted nicely into this theory. 

And it came to young Saunders, then, 
that he alone among his fellow men had, 
through some tremendous power of in- 
sight, the ability to see other human 
beings as they actually were in relation 
to the animal kingdom from which they 
were not so many centuries removed! 

That was it. There was no doubt of 
it. He was able to see people as they 
would be if they reverted to origin to- 
morrow. Not all people, apparently. 
Perhaps only the people with whom 
he came into immediate personal con- 
tact. 

Typically enough, this sudden en- 
counter with an even remotely plausible 
theory was all Richard Saunders need- 
ed. His anxiety and emotional roller- 
coasting vanished completely to be re- 
placed with the elated enthusiasm of a 
none-too-bright child with a new toy. 

It never occurred to him then that he 
still hadn’t hit upon an explanation for 
it all. The theory was all that he 
needed. And now that he had it well 
in hand, his eagerness to use his strange 
new insight became an ungovernable 
itch. 

He looked at his watch. It was just 
ten-thirty. For the first time in his 
life he felt an urgent desire to hustle 
to his father’s office. There, among 
numerous people with whom he’d been 
thrown into almost daily contact for 
over a year, he’d have a field day with 
this exciting new perspective. . . . 

^^HE elevator operator in the build- 
ing where his father’s office was lo- 
cated provided Saunders with his first 
brief, animal analogy. 

Saunders stepped into the cage, 
scarcely conscious of the operator’s 
presence, engrossed in contemplation 
of the visual picnic he was due to have. 
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The operator’s, “Good morning, Mr. 
Saunders,” brought him out of the fog. 
“The weather’s fine, no rain, eh?” the 
operator added. 

Saunders glanced at the operator, 
and found himself staring at a parrot’s 
head atop a uniformed human figure. 

“Yes, the weather’s swell,” Saunders 
replied automatically. 

“Nice day, swell weather, yes sir,” the 
operator-parrot combination chanted. 

“Sure is,” Saunders declared. 

“Sure is,” echoed the weird combina- 
tion. 

Saunders got off at twelve. He 
stepped into the reception room of 
Saunders & Company an instant later. 
He heard the voice of Doris, the neat 
little number who operated the switch- 
board, chanting from her cubicle. 

“No sir. He’s not in. Saunders and 
Company. Mr. Welk? Just one mo- 
ment. No sir. Saunders and Com- 
pany. Just one moment.” 

Grinning, Saunders sauntered over to 
the board. 

“Good morning, Doris,” he called out 
cheerfully. 

A trim pair of silken underpinnings 
flashed, an arm appeared around the 
board. Doris looked out. 

“Good morning^ Mr. Saunders!” a 
honeyed voice declared. 

In spite of the fact that he expected 
nothing human, Saunders gasped. In- 
stead of the pertly alluring features of 
Doris, he saw what was undoubtedly 
the head of but one animal — a minx! 

Saunders flushed a deep crimson. 
He groped for the door leading to the 
inner offices. 

“Good God, I mean, good morning!” 
he choked. 

Saunders opened the door and 
stepped into the general office. The 
ringing of telephones and the clacking 
of typewriters suddenly came bedlam- 
like to his ears. 



He took a swift glance around the 
several dozen employees at their desks 
throughout the general bullpen. They 
all looked normal enough, busy as usual. 
He started through the bullpen on the 
way to his own small office. 

“Good morning, Mr. Saunders.” 

Young Saunders turned at the sound 
of the voice. Turned to see the meek, 
cardboard sleeved little figure of Cos- 
sett, the old bookkeeper, who’d turned 
slightly on his high stool to make his 
small voice heard. 

Cossett presented the head of an in- 
credibly timid gray mouse. A gray 
mouse with a pencil behind its ear. 

“Good morning, Cossett,” Saunders 
grinned. He continued on. Mouse- 
headed Cossett bent back over his work 
again. 

A figure stepped up to Saunders. A 
short, stocky, barrel chested figure in 
shirtsleeves, completely blocking his 
way. 

“Look, Mr. Saunders,” the voice be- 
longed to Harlan, shipping room boss, 
“I’ve had those invoices on your desk 
an hour. The stuff can’t get through 
until you sign ’em. Speed it up, will 
you?” 

Harlan’s head was perfectly in or- 
der^ — the dogged, angry, joweled fea- 
tures of a bulldog. A bulldog looking 
very much on the verge of biting. 

“Sure, sure,” Saunders said swiftly, 
stepping around the shipping boss. 
“Have ’em right in.” He mopped his 
brow as Harlan moved on. Just a little 
unnerved, Saunders almost bumped in- 
to the extended nether quarters of the 
sleek, well dressed Mr. Owens, office 
manager. Owens had been bending in- 
tently over the shoulder of a small, 
dark-haired girl who was apparently 
the new steno Saunders had heard they 
were hiring. 

“Sorry, Owens,” Saunders said, start- 
ing to step around. 
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Owens straightened up, turned star- 
tledly, saw Saunders and smiled. 

“Good morning, Mr. Saunders. Just 
breaking in the new girl,” he grinned. 

On the dapper body of Owens there 
was a head that was unquestionably 
that of a wolf. 

gAUNDERS’ jaw went slightly slack. 

He nodded wordlessly, hurrying on 
past his office manager. He almost 
reached the door of his own office, but 
didn’t quite succeed. A friendly slap 
on the back and a big hand on his arm 
arrested him. 

“I heard a good one today, Dick ! ” a 
voice chortled. “It’ll knock your teeth 
out.” 

Benson, the account salesman, one 
of the few men in the place farsighted 
enough to play up to young Saunders. 
Saunders beamed, turning to face the 
minor executive. 

Atop Benson’s stout, falstaffian body, 
there was the head of a hyena. Saun- 
ders stared at it in fascination, scarcely 
hearing the joke Benson boomed forth. 
The joke ended, Benson nudged him 
in the ribs. Hyena-like laughter broke 
loose from the quite hyena-like head. 
Benson walked off, fat body shaking 
with mirth. 

Saunders managed to reach his office. 
Inside, he sat down uneasily behind his 
desk, running his hand across the sur- 
face of the desk nervously. 

He was beginning to wonder whether 
or not he cared for this sort of thing. 
It was, he sought for a phrase, too 
damned starkly revealing in cases. 

He hesitated when he reached for the 
buzzer on his desk. He didn’t know 
whether or not he’d care to see Mar- 
garet, the spinster his father assigned 
to him as a secretary, under the ad- 
ditionally trying circumstances of her 
popping in with the head of a loon, or 
a penguin. He didn’t know why pen- 



guin occurred to him. It just sort of 
seemed to fit. He took his hand away 
from the temptation of the buzzer. 

Nervously, he rose. He walked to 
the wash cabinet, pulling his comb ab- 
sentmindedly from his pocket. 

In front of the cabinet mirror, Saun- 
ders raised the comb to his blond hair. 
An unconscious routine. One done 
countlessly in his own office. His eyes 
met his mirrored reflection. 

He let out a swift, sharp, indignant 
yelp, leaping back in sudden astonish- 
ment, unwittingly entangling his feet 
in the telephone cord by his desk. He 
couldn’t stop himself from toppling 
over backwards, anymore than he could 
have prevented his head hitting the 
leg of his desk. . . . 

'^HEY brought Saunders around in 
less than five minutes. Which was 
pretty good, considering the fact that 
he’d been out quite completely. He 
had nothing worse than a lump on his 
head and an ache in his skull. And 
strangely enough, the power was gone 
just as suddenly as it had been given 
him. Everyone was normally reflected 
in his vision. No more animat kingdom. 
No more psychic insight. 

Saunders was just as glad. 

But he’s still troubled about an ex- 
planation. He’s beginning now to talk 
himself into believing it was all some 
tragic hallucination. But that explana- 
tion won’t hold water with me. From 
all he’s told me, everything fitted too 
well for it to be a product of his none 
too nimble imagination. Especially his 
last insight to the animal kingdom. 

That last insight he couldn’t have 
made up. For the startling phenomenon 
which stared back at him from his mir- 
ror, the animal head reposing quite 
serenely on his own shoulders, was the 
foolish, vacant, elongated head of a 
jackass! 





(Continued from page 6) 

'^HERE’S big news for you fans for next 
month. We know that many of you remem- 
ber the very popular novel by Don Wilcox called 
“The Whispering Gorilla.” Well, Don has “rented” 
the character to us for a sequel, and we had David 
V. Reed do it for us. The reason for this is that 
Reed actually did work with Wilcox on the first 
story, and rewrote the final draft. Since his style 
is so much different from that of Wilcox, Don felt 
that a sequel done by himself would not have the 
same flavor. So he graciously consented to let 
Reed do a whole new story. Talk about coopera- 
tion between authors — this hits a new high ! Which 
proves how far our writers will go to please the 
readers. 

'T^HEREFORE, next month, we present, in com- 
^ plete form, one of the finest novels we’ve read 
in a very long time. It will be a story that you’ll 
remember for long years to come, and it will be 
the answer to your repeated requests since the 
Gorilla first appeared in 1939 in this magazine. 

\ NOTHER story we want you to be on the 
^ ^ lookout for in next month’s issue is David 
Wright O’Brien’s short story “Yesterday’s Clock.” 
We think this one will be a candidate for the title, 
“best short story of the year.” 

Y^OU Edgar Rice Burroughs fans, don’t miss the 
February issue of Amazing Stories, our sister 
magazine, on sale December 10. It will contain 
the first of a new Burroughs series called “Skele- 
ton Men of Jupiter” and it’s another series around 
the famous John Carter of Mars! 

']pHE harmless little tomato is in some predica- 
ment. A Supreme Court decision in 1893 
judged it to be a vegetable, while botanically 
speaking it is a fruit. 



cut across New England. Other tropical hurri- 
canes like this renowned one probably also have 
had their start in West Africa. 

^HE kiwi, a wingless bird native of New Zea- 
land, is one of the strangest-looking birds now 
living. Its wings have degenerated to mere internal 
nubbins, its body is covered with long, fringy 
feathers that resemble hair, and it has a long bill 
which it uses in probing for worms and in tapping 
to guide it on its weak-sighted way. 

It is about the size of a hen, but its eggs are 
ten times the size of a hen’s. They weigh one- 
fourth as much as the bird that lays them. 

The female “wears the pants” in the kiwi family. 
She rules the roost. The male, at least a third 
smaller than his mate, meekly sits on the eggs and 
broods the chicks. The hen takes over the defense 
of the nest if someone intrudes. She kicks straight 
forward, like an ostrich, with her large strong feet, 
and since her toenails are exceptionally hard and 
sharp she can inflict a nasty wound. 

Aviators often jestingly cal! the non-flying 
ground ofiicers of their service kiwis— wingless 
birds. 

^SISTIUS BRAZILIENSIS, is the name of a 
strange, wine colored shark whose whole un- 
derside shines with a weird light at night. This 
queer monster of the deep has twenty rows of 
teeth, and is found in tropical waters the world 
around. In common with many other marine 
animal spcies, it produces a phosphorescent light. 
It will keep luminous for several hours after it 
is dead. 

The largest sharks are the least dangerous. These 
monsters known as basking sharks are either so 
goodnatured or stupid that they never offend or 
molest anyone, and if attacked they only try to 
escape. They cannot even swim very fast. 

The real “man-eaters” are the tiger sharks or 
carcharodons. They are found in almost all warm 
seas and sometimes appear off our own southern 
coasts. They are without question the most dan- 
gerous, but fortunately, they are nowhere abun- 
dant. 



TV /fOST of us remember reading in the papers a 
few years back, September 21, 1938, to be 
exact, about the famous and disastrous hurricane 
in New England, which will not be forgotten for 
many years. 

West Africa has been blamed for this phenone- 
non. Study of weather maps by a French meteor- 
ologist shows that a wave of low pressure in the 
south central Sahara desert on September 4, 1938, 
was joined by a northerly trade and a southwest- 
erly monsoon as it neared the African coast at Cape 
Verde and also an easterly equatorial wind on the 
north. These three air masses interplayed to cre- 
ate the tropical cyclone which traveled across the 
Atlantic and on up the American east coast to 



VZOUR editors have secured a reprint novel for 
this magazine that will knock your ears off. 
We won’t tell you yet what it is, but it’ll appear 
within three or four months. As it stands, it is 
much too long for our magazine, and must be 
boiled down and revised to modern tempo. We 
don’t know yet which author we’ll pick to do this 
ticklish job, but you can bet we’ll give it to a man 
who knows what he’s doing. Watch for announce- 
ments concerning this story, because it’ll be some- 
thing you simply must not miss. It will be ap- 
proximately 120,000 words of a story you’ll never 
forget ! 

Which is a very good place to close the note- 
book for this month. Rap 
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LEFTY FEEP 
CATCHES HELL 



i>4f Raieni Block 



Lefty not only went to hell/ he 
brought back a piece. But it did 
not show until he lost his pants 



J HARDLY could wait for my meal 
to arrive over at Jack’s Shack. It 
had been a tough day, and I was 
hungry — hungry enough to eat one of 
his tough steaks. 

When the food arrived, I hastily 
grabbed a bottle of ketchup and flung it 
over the meat. A large gob splattered 
up against my nose. 

“Damn it!” I muttered. 

“Such language!” said a voice at my 
ear. 

I turned my ketchup-decorated nose 
up and peered into the face of Lefty 
Feep. 

The angular man who knows all the 
angles was surveying me with a look of 
extreme disapproval. 

“What’s wrong?” I inquired. 

Feep draped himself in a chair at my 
side. He made little clucking sounds 
in his throat. 

“Mustn’t say such things,” he said. 



“I never knew you objected to pro- 
fanity,” I told him. 

“It is not safe to say such things,” 
F eep told me. “They are liable to come 
true.” 

I stared at Lefty Feep. This sounded 
very odd, I wondered if he had been 
drinking. 

“Where in blazes have you been?” I 
snapped. 

“Everywhere,” said Feep. 

“Where everywhere?” 

“Like you say. Everywhere in 
blazes.” 

“What in perdition are you talking 
about?” 

“Everything. Everything in perdi- 
tion,” Feep answered. 

“The hell you say!” 

“That’s right. The hell, I say.” 

“Listen, Lefty,” I sighed. “I’m hav- 
ing one devil of a time understanding 
you.” 
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“That is nothing. You should see 
the time the devil had understanding 
me,” Feep grinned. 

I looked Lefty Feep straight in the 
eye. “Are you trying to tell me you’ve 
talked with Satan?” I demanded. 

“Satanly.” 

“Feep, that’s a lousy pun. What kind 
of a gag is this anyway?” 

“No gag at all,” declared Feep. “I 
am on the level about the devil.” 

“You talked to him, eh?” 

“Do you think I would lie to you?” 
Feep accused. 

I didn’t answer that one. But there 
was no need to. For Lefty Feep sud- 
denly gripped my collar. 

“It is lucky for you that I’m here,” 
he announced. “I got a tale to tell about 
Hell.” 

I broke free. 

“Some other time. Lefty. Right now 
I can’t stop to listen. I’ve got a date 
with an angel.” 

“Tell her to go play a harp. You 
got a date with a fiend,” declared 
Lefty Feep. “What happens to me 
makes Dante’s Inferno look like a kin- 
dergarten picnic.” 

“But—” 

Lefty complied. He butted me back 
into my chair. 

“You gotta hear this,” he breathed. 

“It looks that way,” I sighed. 

Fixing me with a devilish leer. Lefty 
Feep gulped, gave his tongue a practice 
flip, and plunged into his story. 

T HAVE a date with an angel the other 

night myself. If she is not exactly an 
angel, at least she is one of the heavenly 
bodies. 

To be specific and terrific, I am hep 
to step out with a little number by the 
name of Kitten Carter. Her real name 
is Clarice, but she is called Kitten be- 
cause of her lovely puss. 

When I meet Kitten at first she is 



working in a Five and Ten, but gets 
kicked out because she cannot remem- 
ber the prices. So I advise her to get a 
job in a defense plant, and that is where 
she is now planted. 

Naturally Kitten is most happy about 
all this, and when I invite her out for 
the evening she agrees at once. 

In fact I am just talking to her in a 
phone booth, but somebody else wants 
to use it and we have to get out. 

“Let’s us go to a restaurant. Lefty,” 
suggests Kitten, in her elegant manner, 
“And put the chew on some goo.” 

I smile sweetly and nod, but I do not 
feel so good about it. Because at the 
moment I am as broke as a Japanese 
promise. I am in a fine way to take a 
ginch out and show her a good time. 
All I got in my pockets are a couple of 
pawnshop tickets, and who wants to 
take a dame to a pawnshop? 

But if Kitten Carter wants to eat, 
she is going to eat. I will figure out an 
angle. 

So I steer her down the street and 
pretty soon we are in front of a 
spaghetti joint. 

“How about some of that?” I inquire. 
Kitten nods her head, and we go in. 

The place is not exactly snooty, being 
a sort of cross between a dive and a 
joint, with just a touch of dump about 
it. But it looks cheap enough, so we 
sit down at one of the tables and brush 
macaroni crumbs off with the menu. 

We are the only customers in the 
place, unless the flies are spending 
money tonight, so we get quick service. 
In less than an hour the one waiter in 
the dive figures out that we might want 
something to eat. He power-dives over 
at a speed of at least 2 miles per hour. 

“What’s it gonna be?” he asks. 

“Probably ptomaine from the looks 
of this place,” I answer. “But we’ll 
take some spaghetti.” 

He gives me a look from the black 
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book. I stare right back. The waiter 
is a little, shrivelled-up specimen in a 
tuxedo that isn’t pressed since it comes 
from the funeral parlor, back in 1906. 
He is very dark and swarthy, and there 
is five o’clock shadow on his face, and 
also under his eyes. But mostly he is 
a walking mustache. The bristle under 
his nose would make any janitor grab 
him, turn him upside down, and use 
him for a broom. 

But he forces a very anemic smile 
and takes my order and dashes away at 
his usual speed, like a racing snail that 
gets retired for old age. 

l^ITTEN sits there and makes with 
her mouth, and I sit there and 
scurry over a worry. This waiter is 
going to be a tough customer when he 
finds out I am a broke customer. He 
looks like a member of the Bomb- 
Thrower’s Union Number 7, Mussolini 
Local. 

More likely he is a Black Hand. This 
I decide when I get a look at his fingers 
as he comes back with the spaghetti. 

I stop worrying for a while and begin 
to tangle with the spaghetti — ^which is 
very good, if you like shoelaces with 
vaseline. 

Kitten and I are all wound up in our 
meal, and the waiter stands off at one 
side watching us trying to untie the 
Boy Scout knots in the noodles. 

After we bounce the last meatball 
down our throats, he comes over. This 
time he really moves fast, because he 
is bringing the bill. 

I take a look and gulp. Then I gulp 
again. The price for two orders of 
spaghetti is $4.50. 

“What gives this $4.50?” I inquire. 

He slides a sneer out from under his 
mustache. 

“Cover charge,” he answers. 

“I am not buying any covers,” I ex- 
plain. “All I want is the spaghetti.” 



“The price is $4.50,” he comes back. 
“Well,” I sigh, “I have not got 
$4.50.” 

“So?” He glares at me. “Then you 
gotta see the cashier.” 

“All right with me.” I walk over to 
the cashier’s desk. 

He follows me and takes off his apron, 
then slips around the desk. 

“What you want?” he asks, like he 
never sees me before. 

“Why, the cashier.” 

“That’s me.” 

“You’re the cashier, too?” 

“Why not?” 

“Well I am still the same guy who 
hasn’t got $4.50.” 

He glares again. 

“You insist, ha? Then I call the 
boss.” 

“Call him anything you like.” 
“Follow me.” He turns around and 
walks back to an office marked Man- 
ager. I trail along and go in. 

The same waiter is sitting behind the 
desk. 

“You’re the boss, too?” 

“I am the boss,” he growls. “And I 
want $4.50.” 

This is very embarrassing to me. I 
think of Kitten sitting back there at the 
table, wondering where I go. I also 
think of something else when I see this 
guy pulling a little blackjack out of the 
desk drawer and twirling it around his 
head. He is not going to play bean-bag 
with me, I guess. 

“Can’t we settle this thing peace- 
fully?” I suggest. 

“$4.50 settles everything.” 

I am stuck with this clip-joint price. 
All I can do is shake my head. Also 
my knees, because he gets up and starts 
to wave his blackjack. 

All at once he stops. 

“I give you your choice,” he says. 
“Either I break your neck or else — ” 
“Or else what?” I snap, hoping to 
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make a better deal. “Maybe just both 
legs, huh?” 

“Or else you can work out the price 
of the meals.” 

“Work it out?” 

“Sure? Why not? I am tired of all 
this business,” he says. “Suppose you 
work here until 12 o’clock and we call 
it a deal?” 

'^HIS sounds better. It is already 
" after 9 p. m. and I am amazed at 
such a generous offer. Also I cannot 
understand why he has such a grin on 
his face, when there is hardly enough 
room for the mustache. 

“I’ll do it,” I agree. 

We turn around and walk back. 

Kitten is standing up at the table. 

“Hurry up. Lefty,” she pouts. “Let’s 
get out of here. I want to go places 
and do things tonight.” 

“Well,” I gulp, “I don’t know. I am 
sort of going to stick around here until 
midnight.” 

“But I want to go out stepping like 
you promised me,” she says. 

“Let me explain — ” I begin. Then a 
hand pushes me out of the way. 

“One side,” says the waiter-cashier- 
boss. He bows real low and the bristles 
of his mustache dust his knees. 

“I will have much pleasure in escort- 
ing such a beautiful lady as you,” he 
gurgles, giving Kitten the eye. “I ad- 
mire you. You have the face of an 
artist. Let us therefore go out and paint 
the town red.” 

“Why you — ” I say. I have a swell 
name all picked out for him, but I never 
get a chance to express it, because Kit- 
ten interrupts me. 

She giggles at the waiter. 

“I accept your invitation,” she 
smirks. 

“But Kitten — ” 

“It serves you right. Lefty Feep,” 
she tells me. “If you are going to stand 



me up, I might as well start toddling 
with this kind gentleman.” 

Kitten is very dull in the skull, under- 
stand? Because anybody taking one 
good look at this fink wouldn’t walk 
anjrwhere with him except as an escort 
to the electric chair. He is rough, tough, 
and gruff, and a ticket to the hot seat is 
just about his speed. 

I try to tell Kitten all this in a few 
short sentences, but the waiter just taps 
his hip pocket where the blackjack is 
and I shut up. 

“I am the boss,” he whispers. “You 
work for me until 12 midnight, under- 
stand? So no back talk from the hired 
help.” 

That is why I only stand there when 
he walks out with Kitten. I give her a 
little smile and wave my waiter’s apron 
#,t her, but no response. Except that a 
piece of spaghetti on the apron hits me 
in the eye. 

And there I am, stuck as a waiter in 
a spaghetti jetty until midnight. 

It is quiet. It is lonely. Nothing is 
buzzing but the flies. My girl jilts me. 
I am broke. And on top of it, the 
spaghetti! 

On top of my poor stomach, I mean. 
Because all at once I get a very peculiar 
feeling. I am suddenly quite dizzy. 
Everything starts whirling around. 

I start to sit down. That is all I do, 
just start. Because I don’t sit down. 
I fall down. 

Fall on the floor. 

And further. 

I get the feeling that I fall through 
the floor. 

Of course I am unconscious, but I 
have that horrible feeling of falling. 
Dropping down, down, down. 

All at once there is a bump, and I 
wake up. I blink my eyes. 

TT SEEMS I am standing in a dark, 
dingy cavern. I blink again, be- 
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cause after all the spaghetti joint is dark 
and dingy. 

But this place is different. Worse. 
Nothing around me but rocks and a 
reddish light. 

Besides, it is extremely warm here. 

I turn my head and notice a guy 
standing next to me. It is quite dim 
and I cannot see him, but misery loves 
company. So I give him a nod. 

“Hotter than hell here, isn’t it?” I 
remark. 

“Can’t be,” says a deep voice. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Can’t be hotter than hell. This is 
Hell!” says the voice. 

“Oooooogle!” I tell him. And for a 
very good reason. Looking close, I see 
his face. 

It is a red face, and it does not look 
natural to me. In fact it would only 
look natural on a bottle of Pluto Water. 
The face is equipped with slanted black 
eyes and a long mouth. 

The mouth has white teeth as big 
as watch-charms. 

The face grins at me and I shrink 
back. I get a blast of hot breath, like 
brimstone. I recognize it. 

Hellatosis ! 

Sure enough, I am standing next to 
a fiend! The thing is red and scaly, 
like dishwater hands, only all over. And 
he gives me a scare and a stare at the 
same time. 

“You’re being sent for,” he tells me 
in a voice that rumbles like volcanoes. 

“Me? Sent for?” 

“He wants to see you.” 

“Who?” 

“Who in Hell do you suppose?” 

I shiver. It is true, after all — those 
predictions people are always making 
about where I am going to wind up. I 
am dead and I am on the dirty end of 
the Styx. 

“Come along,” says the fiend. 

He pulls me over the cavern floor. 



I do not keep my grip when I think 
about the trip. We go along through 
the bowels of the earth, if you pardon 
the expression, and all around me is this 
awful heat. I do not see any flames, 
but I can feel them on the other side 
of the rocky walls. 

I can also hear sounds. Crackling 
noises of fire. A lot of screams and 
laughing. The whole thing is like a 
Girl Scout marshmallow roast, only on 
a grand scale. 

“What goes on there?” I ask the 
fiend. 

But he does not answer. He hops 
along the ground ahead of me like a 
skinny red monkey, and I follow like 
an organ-grinder. Only I would not 
pick up any pennies if I could, because 
they will be plenty hot at this tempera- 
ture. 

“Where are we going?” I gurgle. 

“Short cut,” cackles the fiend. “Keep 
moving.” 

I take this advice. It is so v/arm that 
if I stand still on this ground I will give 
myself the hot foot. 

The fiend doesn’t worry, because I 
notice he has cloven hoofs instead of 
sports shoes. I am busy noticing things 
this trip, and every time I notice some- 
thing new I shiver again, in spite of 
the heat. 

T) UT at last we round a bend in the 
cavern, and we stand in a big cham- 
ber. It is nice and bright here because 
some obliging guy sets the joint on fire, 
or something. The walls shoot flames 
out and the floor is just a lake of leap- 
ing crimson. I take one look and get 
ready to sing Smoke Gets in Your Eyes. 

I take another look and then wish 
smoke would get in them. So I wouldn’t 
have to see the figure sitting on a rock 
in the middle of the pool of flames. 

It is the devil, naturally. Or un- 
naturally. Why bother with words? I 
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can’t get them out an3rway, with my 
heart in my mouth. 

He is perched on the crag in the cen- 
ter of the roaring blast, smiling at me. 

I groan right back at him. 

Satan has diamond-bright eyes, a 
heart-shaped mouth, a spade beard, and 
a club foot. Quite a card. 

More exactly, he looks like the devil. 
And he is. 

He stares at me out of his deep eyes 
for a long moment. 

I just wait, hopping up and down to 
keep from frying my toes. 

“Well I’ll be blessed,” he says, at 
last. “You must be — ” 

Just then another fiend comes out of 
a cavern at one side. 

“Please, Sir,” he begins. 

The devil frowns. “What are you 
horning in here for?” 

“Well,” says the fiend. “It’s about 
those California people who get here 
yesterday.” 

“California people? What’s with 
them?” 

“They don’t like our climate.” 

“Ha! Go back and let it rain pitch- 
forks for a while,” says Satan. 

Then he turns to me. 

“You must be Regretti,” he says. 

“Regretti? Who’s Regretti? I’m 
Lefty Feep, and I want to know why in 
Hell I’m in Hell.” 

“But Regretti is the one I send for,” 
snaps the devil. “He must come when 
I command him. It’s a duty! I own 
his soul!” 

“Regretti? Is he the guy who runs a 
spaghetti f>arlor?” I ask. 

“Correct.” 

“And he sells his soul to you? So 
that’s why I get here.” It begins to 
dawn on me now. I yell out above the 
crackling of the flames. 

“You are cheated when you get a 
customer like Regretti,” I tip him off. 
“From what I see of him he was a lousy 



soul, and is probably all heel.” 

“That’s my business,” the devil 
comes back. “The soul-buying busi- 
ness. I’m in it quite a while now — 
ever since the days of old Doc Faust, 
one of my first customers. And I know 
a bargain is a bargain. When I send 
for Regretti he ought to come. He 
must obey me.” 

“But I’m not Regretti,” I remind 
him. 

“Then why are you here?” 

“Damned if I know.” 

“That’s an idea.” 

' J^'HE devil snaps his fingers. There 
is a crackling noise, and a book ap- 
pears in his lap. A black book. He 
squints at it. Then he calls into the 
air. “What’s wrong out there? I ask 
for the letter F. Fee, to be exact. Send 
me the right volume.” 

The first book disappears. 

“Curse those bookkeepers of mine,” 
he grumbles. “Ah, here we are. Just 
a moment please.” 

Another book flashes into view. He 
opens it with his long red claws moving 
over the pages. The flames light up 
for his convenience. He reads and 
shakes his head. He closes the book. 

“No,” he announces. “You are 
wrong. You are not damned. At least 
your name isn’t in the book.” 

I am not altogether disappointed at 
being left out of Satan’s hit parade. I 
smile, but he shakes his head. The 
horns waggle. 

“Very peculiar,” he grunts. “Lefty 
Feep comes when I ask for Regretti. 
Why?” 

Then I understand. 

“I am working in Regretti’s place 
until midnight,” I suggest. 

“How so?” 

I explain about the deal I make to 
pay for my meal. 

Satan smiles. 
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“Of course,” he says. “Well that’s 
splendid. Splendid! Matter of fact, 
there’s a little job or two lined up for 
Regretti. If you’re taking his place 
until midnight you can do the work for 
him. Temporarily you’re one of my 
fiends, you know.” 

“Wait a minute!” I object. “I don’t 
want to stay here in Hell.” 

“And why not, may I ask?” 

“I can’t stand it here! I can’t stand 
all these imps and fiends and demons.” 
“What about gargoyles?” 

“I use Listerine.” 

“Well, you aren’t going to stay in 
Hell,” the devil tells me, tugging at his 
goatee. “I have a job for you. I al- 
ways find work for idle hands to do.” 

I stare at the hellish fires around me. 
“What’s cooking?” I ask. 

“Sinners, mostly.” 

“I mean, what’s the job?” 

“It’s an assignment back on Earth,” 
he says. “In fact, you will return to 
exactly the same spot you came from. 
You will do what Regretti should do, 
under my orders.” 

“Do what?” 

“When you get there you will under- 
stand. I will send the message to you 
in your own mind. Saves bother of in- 
structions.” The devil grins. “Ready 
to leave?” 

“You bet I am.” 

“Good. Oh, one other thing, Mr. 
Feep.” He still grins. 

“It occurs to me that you may try 
to deceive me and not carry out my 
orders.” 

This occurs to me, also, and I blush 
now to be found out. 

“But,” says Satan, “I will take care 
of that. You see, I will give you a little 
token to carry around. And whenever 
you have an urge to disobey me, the 
token will remind you that you are my 
servant— until midnight tonight, when 
Regretti takes over again.” 



“Token? What token?” 

“You’ll see when you look around. 
Remember the old sa5dng — ‘Satan, get 
thee behind me.’ Well, that’s the kind 
of a token you’ll carry.” 

“What is all this?” I ask. 

'^HE devil stands up. “No time to 
talk. Got a lot of jobs on the fire. 
Back you go to Earth, Lefty Feep. 
And if you don’t carry out my orders — 
there’ll be Hell to pay!” 

There is a deep rumble. 

Satan disappjears. 

So do I. 

I am falling again. But this time I 
am falling up. 

Way, way up. I end up, standing 
on my feet. Right back in the restau- 
rant. 

I blink. Same place. Still vacant. 
I stand in the same spot. It is all a 
dream. All this stuff about meeting 
the devil, getting assigned to a job, get- 
ting a token — all a dream. 

Or is it? 

That token, now. I’m supposed to 
look behind me. 

I look behind me very slowly. And 
I see something. 

A tail ! 

A tail attached to me! 

It is about four feet long, quite thin, 
and the color is a distinct pink. On 
the end is a sort of a bud, like a plant 
has. That is where a spike is supposed 
to grow, I figure. 

As I look at the tail it wags at me in 
a very friendly way. But I do not feel 
so friendly towards this tail. Not that 
I don’t like tails, understand. I think 
they are fine on dress suits. But not 
on me! 

But this one is on me, because it’s 
the devil’s token. Yes, that’s my tail 
and I’m stuck with it. Or will be, if 
the spike grows out. 

Naturally I do not wish to walk 
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around until midnight with my tail 
dragging. It will attract comment. So 
I reach back and smuggle it into the 
rear of my trousers. 

“Satan get thee behind me,” I yap, 
like the devil says. 

Now that I have my token, I begin 
to wonder about those duties I am sup- 
posed to perform. But I do not wonder 
long. 

A thought flashes through my noggin. 

“Calling Lefty Feep. Calling Lefty 
Feep. A man is coming into the spa- 
ghetti parlor. Ply him with liquor and 
make a drunkard out of him. That is 
all.” 

No sooner do I get this message than 
the door opens and a personality lurches 
in. 

He is a huge, broadshouldered bozo 
with straw-colored hair to match the 
straw behind his ears. He wears a 
mail-order catalogue suit that makes 
me think he must study his catalogue 
where the light is dim, because it is 
three sizes too small for a Boy Scout. 

This big hick gives me a smile and 
plops down in a chair. 

“Gotta drink, buddy?” he asks. 

I realize this must be the fink the 
devil wants rue to drive to drink. Ap- 
parently it is going to be an easy trip. 

“I’m a stranger in town,” booms the 
hick, with a grin. “I want a little ex- 
citement. How about that drink?” 

So I flip my waiter’s apron on, scurry 
around in back, and return with a glass 
and a bottle. 

H^.. grabs the bottle and starts to 
throttle it. I hold out the glass. 
He shakes his head. 

“I don’t want any souvenirs,” he 
says. “Just a drink.” And tips the 
bottle. 

“But don’t you drink out of a glass?” 

I ask. 

“I should waste my time with 



glasses?” he chuckles. “Me — F. Bron- 
son Johnson, from Wisconsin?” 

Mr. F. Bronson Johnson, from Wis- 
consin then goes gurgle-gurgle-gurgle. 

I stand there and watch. 

“Bring another bottle, pal,” he 
booms. “Got lotsa money.” 

Right then and there I rebel. For 
years I watch these poor suckers come 
to town, go into bars for a good time, 
and end up on their ears — with their 
dough gone. I do not like the way cab 
drivers and bartenders and come-on 
girls clip these hayseeds. 

I can see what will happen to this 
goof. He will get bottle-dizzy and then 
he will start out to tour the joints, and 
by morning he will be parked in an 
alley someplace. 

A nice guy, too. Probably with a 
wife and kids back in Oshkosh, or 
wherever. Just out for a good time 
vacation. 

Well, Lefty Feep is not going to put 
the hooks into any small town clown, 
no matter what the devil wants. 

“No more drinks,” I tell him. 

Then it happens. 

Somebody tugs my tail. 

I turn around. There is no one be- 
hind me. 

But my tail is being jerked, hard! 

Of course — it is like the devil warns 
me. If I try to disobey, he will see 
to it that I step back into line. So 
when I go against him, my tail twists. 

“Ouch!” I comment, as the tail is 
pulled. 

“Come on, how about another bot- 
tle?” insist the guy. 

I am on the spot. If I give it to 
him, he is a goner. But if I don’t, 
the devil will see to it that I wind up 
with a terrific pain in a most unsatis- 
factory place. 

Right now my tail is being yanked 
very insistently. I must make up my 
mind. 
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Then I get an idea. 

“All right, I’ll mix you another,” I 
tell my customer. I run back and drag 
out a fresh bottle, open it, and pour 
out a glass. I bring it back and let 
F. Bronson Johnson gargle with it. 

He gets it down. 

It gets him down. 

F. Bronson Johnson leans back in his 
chair, gives me a big wink, and then 
falls over on his face. Out like a lout. 

I pick him up and lay him in a booth 
to cool off, and I am very happy about 
the whole thing because I double-cross 
the devil. 

I do not wish this oaf to become a 
drunkie, but unless I give him a drink 
the devil gets mad. 

So I compromise. I give him a drink 
with a Mickey Finn in it. The devil 
doesn’t know. My tail stops being 
twisted. F. Bronson Johnson is safe 
on ice for the night, and everybody 
is better off. 

T GET to thinking about this Regretti, 

on the devil’s pay roll, and wonder 
whether Satan makes him pull off a lot 
of jobs like this. Maybe he doesn’t 
care for the work and is glad I take 
his place for a few hours. 

Regretti has no tail, but he probably 
must obey orders just the same, or be 
dragged down to purgatory and bar- 
becue over some brimstone. 

I wonder what he is up to now — with 
Kitten Carter. All at once I remember 
he is out squeezing my tomato. And I 
am stuck here. 

Or am I? 

Just as I get this thought, another 
short-wave arrives from Purgatory. 

“Calling all fiends. Calling all fiends. 
Regretti and Kitten Carter are at the 
Outside Inn. Regretti is pumping de- 
fense plant information out of Kitten. 
Go and help him. That is all.” 

That is all, is it? That is all — Re- 



gretti is trying to get military secrets 
out of my girl and that is all. Suddenly 
I realize that Regretti is not only a 
servant of Satan, but probably an Axis 
agent as well. Or as bad. 

Naturally, the devil and the Axis 
have a lot in common. But — I am 
supposed to go and help Regretti! 

“The hell I will,” I say to myself. 

Immediately I get a pain in the — I 
mean, my tail starts to hurt. It is twist- 
ed. Severely. 

“No,” I mutter, gritting my teeth. 
“I won’t go!” 

The tug on my tail is harder. 

“I won’t go,” I gasp. “If I do, my 
conscience will hurt me more than my 
tail.” 

I stand there, gritting my teeth. But 
not for long. Something seems to grab 
me from behind and drag me across 
the floor! 

Before I know it, I am going back- 
wards out the door. My tail is being 
jerked along and I follow after. I am 
on the street, sliding down backwards. 

“Hey!” I object, with a mild scream. 

But there I go, wagging my tail 
ahead of me. There is nothing to do 
but turn around and walk over to the 
Outside Inn. 

The Outside Inn is a penthouse dance 
palace on the hotel roof down the street. 
It is high up, but so are the prices. 
I can imagine Regretti sitting there 
with Kitten and plying her with liquor. 
He is probably stroking his mustache 
and pouring out the old Italian balm. 

And here I am, on my way to help 
him. I am being led by the nose, as it 
were— only in reverse. 

I glance at my watch and see it is 
after 11 p. m. There is less than one 
hour to go before I am free. But in 
that time I am still a slave. 

I go through the lobby, glad my tail 
is concealed, and take the elevator up 
to the Outside Inn. 
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T TP on the roof the band is blasting 
away, the waiters are scurrying 
around, and the customers are banging 
bunions on the dance floor. It is a 
crowd, but loud. 

I look around the tables and then I 
spot a familiar face. Kitten. She is 
leaning over her glass and talking to a 
a guy who seems to be hiding behind a 
potted plant. 

I take another look and recognize 
Regretti and his mustache. 

The two of them have their heads 
together. She is moving her lips and he 
is wiggling his ears. It is like the devil’s 
shortwave says — she is spilling the 
beans to Regretti. And he is taking 
the beans to make soup for Axis sabo- 
teurs. 

I am supposed to help him. 

But when I look at poor Kitten, all 
excited because she is stepping out, in- 
nocently telling him about her factory 
job and what they are making, I haven’t 
got the heart. 

“Tail or no tail,” I mutter. “I am 
going to put an end to this.” 

I dash across the floor until I get to 
the table. 

Regretti and the girl look up. 

“Hello, Lefty,” giggles Kitten. “I 
am having such a swell time telling Mr. 
Regretti about my job and things.” 

“Aha!” says Regretti, pushing his 
words out from under his cookie-duster. 
“It is you, Feep.” 

He scowls, but I just stand there. 
“What are you doing here? Our agree- 
ment is that you take my place until 
midnight. Your time isn’t up yet.” 

“Yes,” I nod. “But yours is, Re- 
gretti. I know what you’re up to now. 
And I know what you will be up to in 
five minutes from now, unless you stop 
it.” 

“What’s wrong?” flutters Kitten 
Carter. 

“He must be — how you call it? — 



nuts,” says Regretti, faking a smile. 

“You know what I mean, ” I yell. 
“Come on, Regretti, stand up and let 
me knock you down.” 

This proposition does not seem to 
appeal to him. Regretti does not stand 
up. Instead he trips me. When I try 
to get up he signals to a couple bozos 
I do not notice before. They are sit- 
ting at another table. These two tough 
hoods rush over and pick me up by the 
arms. 

A waiter wanders by. Regretti 
smiles. 

“This gentleman falls on the dance 
floor,” he explains. “I will take him in- 
to the lounge and dust him off.” 

This is just what happens. Before 
Kitten can object and before I can 
wriggle free, I am carried into the 
lounge. 

Regretti follows me. 

“So you know what I am,” he sneers, 
standing there while the two hoods hold 
me down. “Well, in that case I must 
do what I tell the waiter. I must dust 
you off.” 

He pulls out the blackjack. 

“Wait, boss,” says one of the hoods. 
“This is a high-toned jernt, see? No 
violence. Can’t we cool this hothead 
a little easier?” 

“Cool him off?” says Regretti. Then 
he grins. 

“Maybe he will cool off without his 
trousers,” he says. 

“Hey!” I squawk. “Please, boys, 
not that!” 

T)UT it is that. The two hoods turn 
me upside down and dump me out 
of my pants. I try to squirm and hide 
my tail, but Regretti sees it and grabs 
the end. 

“Well look on this!” he chuckles. 
“Our friend is part monkey.” 

“The missing link,” guffaws one of 
the hoods. 
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“This makes it simple,” says Re- 
gretti. “We leave this ape here in the 
men’s lounge. He will not come out on 
the dance floor without his trousers. 
Especially not with this peculiar cau- 
dal appendage. If he behaves, we give 
him his trousers back at midnight.” 

“O.K., boss,” says the second hood. 

Regretti flashes me a private look. 
He understands what happens to me, 
all right. 

“Do not interfere,” he whispers. 
“Our bargain is for midnight. Until 
then you serve the devil in my place — 
and you serve him by keeping out of 
our plans. Take this tail of yours and 
sit on it.” 

He leaves. The hoods follow. I 
watch them go, and my pants with 
them. 

I am left in the lounge. 

I look at my watch. Fifteen minutes 
to go. 

But fifteen minutes is a long time. A 
long time to sit in a men’s lounge try- 
ing to hide a tail. 

Five minutes is enough for me. I 
pace up and down, with that damnable 
tail dragging the floor behind me and 
sweeping up cigarette butts. I am not 
used to it and almost step on the end 
when I turn around. 

Suddenly a guy comes in. I freeze 
against the wall. He holds the door 
open. 

I see the dance floor beyond. I see 
Regretti and the hoods escorting Kitten 
Carter to the elevator. 

They are double-crossing me ! Leav- 
ing in advance ! 

A thought flashes. They are prob- 
ably taking Kitten Carter to their head- 
quarters to really force information out 
of her! The two hoods must be dumb 
stooges and not know Regretti is an 
Axis agent, but they are helping just 
the same. 

But I am stuck here without pants. 



I can’t run out across the dance floor 
with a tail. I will be disgraced. If 
Kitten sees me she will misunderstand 
completely. 

It is horrible. 

But — if I do not follow, who knows 
what will happen? Regretti gets his 
information and probably disposes of 
Kitten. I reach into my coat pocket 
and breathe a sigh. There is a penny 
there. I take it out and flip it. 

“Heads or tails,” I whisper. 

It comes up tails. 

A minute later the Outside Inn gets 
a new addition to its regular floor show 
when a half-naked bozo runs out of the 
lounge with a large pink tail waving the 
air behind him. 

I slide for the elevator, but too late. 
It closes its door just as I reach it, and 
Kitten and the walking mustache are 
gone. 

Meanwhile I am creating quite a lit- 
tle screamfest around me. Men are 
pointing indelicately and women are 
staring. A couple of waiters form a 
flying wedge with a “No Dogs Allowed” 
look on their faces. 

I went out. 

'^HERE is a stairway at one side. 

That’s all I want to know. If it is 
not for my tail I would slide down the 
banisters. As it is, I leap to the stairs 
and start stepping. On the second 
flight down I am slowed up. 

My tail is pulling me back ! 

Naturally — the devil must know I am 
out to hinder his plans. So he is send- 
ing me a reminder. 

I tug away and manage another 
flight. I must hurry! 

But the tail pulls harder. I can 
hardly make it. Three flights later I 
am just crawling down. And Regretti 
and the girl must be escaping. 

I have six flights to go. I try to 
yank free of the tail, but I am stuck. 
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I pull it up in the air in front of me. 
I grit my teeth. Then I sink my teeth 
into the tail and hold it tight. 

It hurts, but I can run. I do run. 

When I get to the last two flights, 
running isn’t fast enough. So I throw 
myself down the rest of the stairs, with 
the tail wrapped around my waist. 

A sort of tailspin, you might call it. 

I land in a heap at the bottom and 
pick myself up. I dash through the 
lobby. There is no one outside. Then 
I notice the alley to my left. I run 
for it. 

Sure enough, there is Regretti and 
Kitten standing by the door of a car. 

“Stop! ” I suggest loudly. 

Regretti wheels and snarls. He pulls 
out his blackjack and waves it. 

I make a dive for him. 

But I don’t quite reach him. Be- 
cause the two hoods step out of the 
shadows and grab my arms. They hang 
on tight and lift my feet off the ground. 
I am helpless, kicking and punching. 
But Regretti stands in front of me and 
I can’t reach him. 

“Ha!” he laughs. “You again!” 

Kitten stares at me in horror. 

“Lefty,” she gasps. “Lefty — you — 
why, what in the world — oooh — ” 

I blush. 

Regretti grabs her arm. 

“Come on, never mind the freak 
show,” he sneers. 

I dangle in the air. 

He turns. And then I make up my 
mind. I grab him. The hoods hold 
me, but I hold Regretti. 

For a moment we struggle, and then 
I hear it. The clock, striking twelve. 

Regretti hears it. He gives a little 
moan. But it is too late. 

A S THE last note dies away there is 
a little crackle. Just a puff of 
smoke, as though somebody shoots a 
flashlight picture. 



But when the smoke clears away, 
Regretti is gone. 

The two hoods take one look and 
then take one fast powder away from 
there. 

Kitten does not know what happens, 
because she faints when I grab Regretti. 

Me, I look around and give a sigh of 
relief. 

My tail disappears. On the stroke 
of twelve it is gone. I see my trousers 
lying on the ground and put them on 
again. They fit much better now. 

Then I grab Kitten, hail a taxi, and 
take her home. She is still out. 

When we arrive she wakes up. 

“Here we are,” I say. 

She gives one look at me and screams. 
“Oooooh — it’s you!” Kitten Carter 
jumps out of the cab and runs away. 

But I sit back and smile as we drive 
off. 

Everything works out for the best. 
Kitten is sore at me, but I find out she 
is just a chatterbox, so it is all right 
with me. I lose my tail and cheat the 
devil out of his due. That is also all 
right. 

Regretti gets yanked to blazes at 
midnight, on account of failing in his 
job. It is like I figure before — if he 
does not carry out orders Satan takes 
his soul. 

So there will be no sabotage and 
that is the end of my adventure. I 
lose a girl, but get my pants. My tail 
is finished. 

* ♦ * 

T EFTY FEEP sat back in his seat 
and favored me with a toothy 
smile. 

I shook my head. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Really, Lefty,” I muttered. “That’s 
just about the most outlandish yarn 
you’ve ever handed me.” 

“Diabolical is the word for it,” Feep 
agreed. “But I can prove it is true. 
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Because my tail is now gone, see?” 

He started to get up and turn around, 
but I hastily waved my hand. 

“That won’t be necessary,” I told 
him. “I will take your word for it that 
your tail is gone. That is, if you ever 
had one.” 

“Of course I have one,” Feep flashed 
indignantly. “It is like I say. I go to 
hell, I see the devil, he gives me orders 
and a tail, I foil Regretti. It is all 
very clear to me.” 

“Clear isn’t the word for it,” I sighed. 
“To me it’s thicker than a fruitcake 
and much nuttier.” 

“What don’t you understand?” Feep 
challenged. 

“Well, you say you grabbed this Re- 

DELiCATE 

R are, old violins require great care if they 
are to be preserved in good condition. 

The problem of how to properly care 
for the over 200 year old Stradivari violins in 
the Whittall collection has been a headache to 
the officials of the Library of Congress ever since 
they were obtained in 1936. The latest attempt 
has been the purchase of some new exhibit cases 



gretti in the alley while he was trying 
to escape.” 

“Right.” 

“But his two thugs were holding your 
arms behind your back, weren’t they?” 
“Right. But I grab Regretti and 
choke him just the same.” 

“How?” I snapped. 

“Why, with my tail, of course!” 

Lefty Feep grinned like a fiend. 
“That is how I really double-cross the 
devil, see?” he chuckled. “I grab Re- 
gretti with my tail and hold him there 
until midnight comes. You see, that is 
the whole moral of my story. Fight the 
devil with his own weapons. You’ll see, 
like I do, that everything comes out all 
right at the end.” 

VIOLINS 

to house the three violins, a cello, and a viola of 
the collection. To keep the instruments at con- 
stant temperature and humidity, the cases are air- 
cooled by a system costing $30,000. 

To further care for these rare, old violins con- 
sidered among the finest in the world, they are 
played regularly and are never exposed to any 
violent changes of either tenyjerature or humidity. 
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wast^ that might otherwise undermine your health. 
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systemic Kidney and Bladder troubles in these three 
simple ways: 1, Help the Kidneys remove »cess adds 
which may become poisoning and irritating. 2. To pal- 
liate burning and smarting of the urinary passages, and 
bladder irritation. 3. Help the Kidneys flush out wastes 
Advertisement. 



which may become poisonous if allowed to accumulate, 
thus aiding nature in stimulating an increase of energy, 
which may easily make you feel years younger. 

Guaranteed Trial Offer 
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to work helping the Kidneys flush out excess Acids, 
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'You s««?“ squsaked the little men. "I told you thii would heppen!' 




MISTER TROUBLE 

by DAVID WRIGHT O’BRIEN 



T he Brandon Avenue Station 
wasn’t doing much business the 
night the little guy waltzed in to 
announce he wanted to be locked up for 
twenty-four hours. 

But even at that, the desk sergeant 
blinked twice and almost swallowed his 
chewing tobacco as the little guy’s 
scared, squeaky voice repeated his re- 
quest. 

“I wish. Officer, to be incarcerated in 
your jail here,” was the way the little 
guy put it. 

The desk sergeant, whose name was 
Corbett and who was equipped with 
the usual thick neck and thick skull, 
was sadly lacking in a sense of humor. 
He glared at the wispy little guy with 
the too-big celluloid collar and the sack- 
fitting blue serge suit. 

“And who duh yez think ye’re kid- 
ding?” Desk Sergeant Corbett de- 
manded truculently. 

The little guy’s mild, watery gray 
eyes grew even damper. His chin — 



what little there was of it — began to 
tremble. He swallowed hard, and his 
Adam’s apple bobbed in his scrawny 
neck like a darning egg in a sock. 

“I am not trying to be facetious. Offi- 
cer,” he protested quaveringly. “I wish 
you would confine me behind bars for 
twenty-four hours.” 

Desk Sergeant Corbett thought of a 
number of things to say to the smart- 
alecky little guy, all of them profane. 
But like a good policeman, Corbett held 
his tongue until he was certain the little 
guy wasn’t an Alderman’s relative. 

“Who are yez?” the desk sergeant de- 
manded in a tone clearly indicating he 
would brook no lies. 

“I am Harold Hemple,” said the lit- 
tle guy. 

While searching his mind — brain 
might be a better word — to place the 
name, the desk sergeant drove to the 
point. 

“And why do yez want to be locked 
up?” 



Little Mr. Hem|»le was literally a 
bad dreamer. As such he was use- 




ful — until genealogy took a hand 
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“Something terrible will happen if I 
am not,” said little Harold Hemple. 

Feeling himself slipping farther and 
farther behind in all this, the desk ser- 
geant nevertheless managed a standard 
reply. 

“What will happen to yez?” 

Harold Hemple’s sad, patient face be- 
came even more pathetically morose as 
he tried to correct the desk sergeant’s 
misapprehension . 

“Nothing will happen to me, Officer,” 
he declared. “I didn’t mean that. I 
only meant that something terrible will 
happen to another person or persons.” 

“And what is this terrible some- 
thing?” Desk Sergeant Corbett asked 
almost wildly. 

Mr. Harold Hemple spread his small 
hands vaguely to either side. Pain came 
to his watery gray eyes and he gulped 
again before answering. 

“I don’t know,” he squeaked help- 
lessly. 

“Yez don’t know!” Desk Sergeant 
Corbett thundered, the veins in his fat 
red neck bulging. “An’ I suppose yez 
don’t know the names of the person or 
persons who’s gonna have all this hap- 
pen to ’em!” 

Mr. Harold Hemple nodded sadly. 

“Yes, sir,” he admitted, “I don’t.” 

T^ESK SERGEANT CORBETT had 
a sudden crystal clear insight into 
the emotion which makes homicide in- 
evitable. His big hands gripped the 
corners of the blotter before him, and 
he glared apoplectically at the now cow- 
ering figure of Mr. Hemple. 

“Yez have come to the wrong place, 
little man,” the desk sergeant bellowed. 
“Yez are lookin’ fer the boobyhatch, 
not a police station. Now get along wit 
yez before I book yez fer malish’us mis- 
chuf!” 

Mr. Hemple held his ground, even 
though fear was plainly in his eyes. He 



wet his thin lips, gulped again. 

“That would be fine. Officer,” Mr. 
Hemple squeaked whitely. “Book me 
on any charge you like, but pleeease put 
me behind bars ! ” 

Desk Sergeant Corbett let out a 
trumpeting shout. 

“Masterson, Carroll, Waterman!” he 
bellowed. 

From an ante-room to the right of the 
room in which the sergeant faced his 
trembling little visitor, there came a 
scuffling of chairs and a muttering of 
voices. Three patrolmen, playing cards 
still in their hands, came to the door 
of the ante-room to peer out bewil- 
deredly at their sergeant. Right on the 
heels of the patrolmen was a tall, sharp 
faced man in civilian clothes. He also 
held cards in his hands. 

“One of you,” Desk Sergeant Corbett 
bellowed at the patrolmen, “take this 
punk by the collar and thrun him outta 
here!” 

“What’s wrong, Sarge?” one of the 
patrolmen ventured. 

“Yeah.” It was the lean, tall, sharp- 
faced civilian, a police reporter from 
a morning paper, who seconded the 
query. “Yeah, what’s up, Corbett?” 

Desk Sergeant Corbett glared at the 
police reporter. “None of yer business, 
Gotch.” Then to the patrol coppers he 
repeated, “One of yez thrun this punk 
outta here ! ” 

But the police reporter, Gotch, had 
stepped into the room and now ad- 
vanced toward the white faced little 
Mr. Hemple. Gotch grinned amiably at 
the cowering little man. 

“What’s wrong, citizen?” he asked 
lazily. “Is Thick Skull here pushing 
you around?” He jerked his thumb to 
indicate Corbett. 

Mr. Hemple fixed Gotch with a look 
of thanksgiving and supplication. 

“No, sir. No, sir, he isn’t. It’s just 
that the officer doesn’t understand what 
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I am asking of him. He thinks I am 
either being facetious or have lost my 
mind, which is not at all the case. I am 
merely begging him to lock me in one 
of his cells for twenty-four hours.” 

If Gotch was surprised by this state- 
ment, it showed neither in his expres- 
sion nor his answer. 

“Now, that’s a reasonable enough re- 
quest, citizen,” he declared, “if you’ve 
any cause for making it.” 

“My name is Harold Hemple,” the 
little man interjected. 

“Hemple, then,” Gotch said un- 
daunted. “That’s a reasonable request, 
Hemple. What’s behind it?” 

“He sez,” declared Desk Sergeant 
Corbett, hurling himself back into the 
conversation, “that he’s afraid some- 
thing — ^he don’t know what — will hap- 
pen to people — he don’t know who — if 
I don’t put him behind bars. He’s crazy 
as a coot!” 

Gotch’s eyebrows raised a fraction of 
an inch at this. He turned to Mr. Hem- 
ple. 

“That true, citizen?” he demanded. 
“Mr. Hemple,” the little man 
amended. “Yes. That’s precisely what 
I told the officer.” 

“Well,” said Gotch. “Well, well!” 
“Do you think I’m crazy?” Mr. Hem- 
ple asked the reporter, tears in his 
squeaking voice. 

^OTCH considered this. “What 
makes you think terrible things 
you aren’t sure of are going to happen 
to people you’ve never heard of?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Hemple gulped. It appeared 
that he gulped the way most people 
cleared their throats. 

“I had that dream again last night,” 
said the little man. “And when I have 
that dream something dreadful always 
happens, wherever I am, during the 
next twenty-four hours.” 



“I see,” Gotch said. “Something 
dreadful like what, for instance?” 

“Like that streetcar wreck the day 
after I had my last dream,” said Mr. 
Hemple, shuddering. 

“What streetcar wreck, citizen?” Re- 
porter Gotch demanded. 

“The one out at Twenty-first and 
State,” Mr. Hemple answered. “Just 
a week ago. The one in which two peo- 
ple were killed when their automobile 
ran into a streetcar.” 

Gotch nodded solemnly. “I remem- 
ber it, citizen. Elaborate. What did 
you have to do with it?” 

Mr. Hemple took a deep breath, half 
shutting his eyes. 

“I was on it,” the little guy said. “I 
was on that streetcar.” His eyes opened 
wide again, and fixed supplicatingly on 
Reporter Gotch. “See what I mean?” 
Mr. Hemple asked. 

The reporter shook his head. “I can’t 
say that I do. Was it your fault, that 
accident?” 

Mr. Hemple nodded quickly. “Yes; 
exactly. It was my fault!” 

“How?” Gotch asked. “Did you jar 
the motorman’s elbow?” 

Mr. Hemple shook his head again. 
“No. Of course not. I was merely 
there, a passenger on the car, and my 
very presence there caused the acci- 
dent.” 

Desk Sergeant Corbett had heard 
enough. 

“Git this loony outta here right 
now!” he snorted. “I told yez he was 
crazy ! ” 

Patrolmen Masterson, Carroll and 
Waterman advanced toward the trem- 
bling Mr. Hemple. Reporter Gotch 
again intervened. 

“Aren’t you going to hear this citi- 
zen’s story through to the last gory de- 
tail?” he demanded indignantly. 

The policemen hesitated, Sergeant 
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Corbett grew additionally crimson. 

“See here—” the desk sergeant began. 

But Gotch had turned back to Mr. 
Hemple, masking his mental smirk with 
a deadly serious pan. 

“Proceed, citizen,” Gotch implored. 
“You were telling us how your very 
presence caused catastrophe. Does it 
always?” 

“Only after that dream I have so 
often,” Mr. Hemple squeaked despond- 
ently. 

“Ahhhhh,” said Gotch. “Now it all 
comes clear. You mentioned that your 
dream brought you here tonight, eh?” 

lyrR. HEMPLE nodded. “That is 
why I wish to be confined. I have 
just had my dream again — about ten 
o’clock — and it woke me in a cold 
sweat. I dressed, hurrying over here as 
quickly as I could. You see, from mid- 
night on, I’ll be dangerous. It won’t 
be safe for others if I’m at large during 
the next twenty-four hours. For I’ve 
had the — ” 

“The dream,” said Gotch, breaking 
in. “Yes, I see.” He hid a smile by 
turning his head slightly, then he swung 
around to face Desk Sergeant Corbett. 

“Sergeant,” Gotch said, “you’ve 
heard the story of citizen Hemple. You 
realize, consequently, what you’ll be 
doing if you refuse his request for room 
and board in this louse nest for a day. 
Do you still refuse his plea?” 

“If that loony isn’t outta here in the 
next two minutes I’ll throw yez both in 
the can, smart guy!” Sergeant Corbett 
exploded. 

Reporter Gotch looked pained. He 
turned to little Mr. Hemple. 

“You face intolerance such as would 
have stymied Edison,” he told the little 
man. “The sergeant is a stubborn man. 
I’m afraid your request will not be 
granted, citizen. Perhaps you’d better 
go back home and chain yourself to the 



bathtub for the next twenty-four 
hours.” 

“But I couldn’t do that!” Mr. Hem- 
ple wailed. 

Reporter Gotch took him by the arm 
and started him toward the door. Mr. 
Hemple bewilderedly allowed himself to 
be so conducted. 

At the door Gotch paused. 

“Goodnight, citizen,” he said. “You 
did your best, but even Napoleon, con- 
fronted by such stupidity — ” 

Mr. Hemple looked at him with wa- 
tery gratitude. 

“Thank you, sir,” he squeaked mis- 
erably. “You’ve been more understand- 
ing than anyone I’ve yet encountered. 
I’m really grateful for your efforts in 
my behalf.” Mr. Hemple glanced sud- 
denly down at his wrist watch. His face 
went two shades p>aler. 

“Something wrong?” Gotch asked. 

“It’s almost midnight,” Mr. Hemple 
muttered frightenedly, his squeaky 
voice leaping an octave. “I — I must 
leave. I — I have to do something. 
Ohhhh dear!” 

Gotch nodded in solemn understand- 
ing. “But of course,” he said. “The 
curse starts at midnight, eh?” 

Mr. Hemple shuddered. “Yes. Oh, 
my yes 1 ” Then he seemed to remember 
the reporter. He grabbed Gotch’s hand 
in a grip that was like the soft caress 
of a jelly fish. “Thank you again, Mr., 
ah—” 

“Gotch,” the reporter told him. 
“Frank Gotch, of the Daily Blade. 
Give me a ring anytime I can help you.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Hemple squeaked, “you 
are a newspaper person?” 

Gotch nodded. “Something like that, 
citizen.” 

“Thank you again, Mr. Gotch. 
Thank you again,” the little guy 
squeaked. Then he turned and hurried 
through the door. The reporter heard 
Mr. Hemple’s heels clicking fast down 
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the steps. Then, grinning broadly, 
Gotch turned back into the room. 

“Listen, funnyman — ” Desk Ser- 
geant Corbett shouted at him. 

“Can it, Sherlock,” Gotch smirked 
derisively. “You are sadly lacking in 
one very necessary commodity.” 

“And what,” the sergeant demanded 
with truculent suspicion, “might that 
be?” 

Gotch just grinned. He winked 
slyly at the patrolmen. 

“Come along, chums, you’ve all got 
a few pennies left I haven’t taken.” He 
started back to the ante-room, the cops 
following on his heels. 

Desk Sergeant Corbett was still mut- 
tering when the poker game began 
again. . . . 

EPORTER FRANK GOTCH, of 
the Daily Blade, having since 
taken the last pennies from the pockets 
of the night patrolmen at poker, was 
deeply engrossed in a spicy pictorial 
magazine called Ooogle, some two hours 
later. 

In the room just outside the cubicle 
where Gotch sat. Desk Sergeant Cor- 
bett was also devoting his attention to a 
perusal of contemporary literature, 
frowningly scanning a copy of Racing 
News, his lips moving soundlessly as 
he spelled out the words of more than 
two syllables. 

The Brandon Avenue Station was 
once again at peace, the brief flurry 
which had been created by the strange 
request of the weird little Mr. Hemple 
practically forgotten. 

Behind the boilers in the basement, 
two patrolmen snored. And in front 
of the lock-up section, a third officer of 
law and order tilted far back on his 
chair, eyes half closed, contemplating 
a coming furlough and the fishing that 
would consume it. 

Everything was serene. 



And then the telephone beside Ser- 
geant Corbett’s elbow jangled. 

Scowlingly, the sergeant dropped his 
Racing News and snatched the receiver 
irritably from the hook. 

“Hello,” he growled cheerlessly, 
“Brandon Station.” 

Then he listened, as his fuzzy red 
eyebrows pleated themselves into twin 
accordions af disapproval. 

“It ain’t according to regulations,” 
he mumbled. “He’s got a telephone in 
the reporter’s room.” There was another 
pause, then the sergeant sighed. The 
call was for Gotch, and the sergeant’s 
acute dislike of that reporter was tem- 
pered with a sort of fearful regard for 
that young man’s sharp tongue. 

The sergeant put down the receiver. 

“Hey, Gotch,” he bellowed. “Some 
dame is on the phone and wants yez. 
She seems excited ! ” 

There was a scramble in the adjoin- 
ing cubicle, and Gotch appeared. He 
crossed to the desk and picked up the 
receiver, turning slightly away from the 
sergeant as he spoke. 

“Hello?” 

Sergeant Corbett craned forward, 
better to hear the conversation. Gotch 
smirked at him, and the sergeant looked 
away, flushing. 

“That right?” Gotch asked. 

“Oh, yeah? You aren’t kidding?” 
the reporter’s voice was getting a bit 
excited. “Sure. Thanks. Hang on. 
I’ll be right there!” 

Gotch slammed the receiver into the 
hook and turned away. 

“What did she want in such a 
hurry?” Sergeant Corbett asked coyly. 

“She wasn’t a she,” Gotch said, 
scrambling into the cubicle room and 
emerging with his suit-coat. 

“Who — ” began the sergeant. 

Reporter Gotch was heading toward 
the door. 

“It was little Mr. Hemple,” Gotch 
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shouted over his shoulder. “Maybe 
you should have locked him up at that! ” 

fire engines were already on 
hand when Gotch arrived at the ad- 
dress given him by the squeaking, ter- 
rified voice of Mr. Hemple. Hoses were 
strung across the streets, and excited 
crowds from the houses in the neighbor- 
hood were already lining the curbs and 
walks. 

It wasn’t a big blaze, inasmuch as it 
was confined merely to the small all- 
night hamburger shop, and the shop 
was located on the corner and sepa- 
rated from other buildings by a wide 
parking lot. But the intensity of the 
minor conflagration was something to 
marvel at. There didn’t seem to be a 
section of the hamburger hut which 
wasn’t engulfed in orange flame. 

Gotch found Mr. Hemple standing 
in front of the drugstore from which 
he’d telephoned. 

The little man seemed shrunken even 
beyond the reporter’s recollection of 
him. His eyes were still watery, but 
they were now filled also with fear. 

He seemed pathetically eager to see 
Gotch. And he babbled out his story 
immediately. 

“I just went in for a cup of coffee and 
a sandwich,” he wailed. “That’s all I 
wanted, a cup of coffee and a sandwich. 
I never imagined anything could happen 
in there. I wasn’t the only customer in 
there. I imagine three or four others 
sat beside me at the counter. There was 
only one man tending the counter, and 
he was working the grill, too. He’,^ 
scarcely brought me the coffee, before 
poooooofff! the entire grill burst into 
flame 1 ” 

“That’s how it started?” Gotch de- 
manded. 

Mr. Hemple nodded whitely. “And 
then all of a sudden the flame was 
spreading everywhere, and the whole 



hamburger place was afire. The counter 
man was yelling and trying to put out 
the blaze, and the other customers were 
dashing for the door. The smoke was 
terrible, and I tried to find the counter 
man, but I couldn’t. I finally found the 
door and staggered out into the street. 
The counter man must still be in there 1 ” 

Reporter Gotch didn’t grin at little 
Mr. Hemple this time. He placed both 
hands on the practically nonexistent 
shoulders of the pathetically shaking 
little fellow. 

“Wait right here,” he said. “Don’t 
move an inch. I’ll be right back.” And 
then Gotch dashed across the street to 
the fire line, where the battle to control 
the blaze was still going on. 

It took him only five minutes to find 
out what he needed for his story. The 
counter man had, as Hemple stated, 
been trapped inside. They’d brought 
his body out far too late for pulmotor 
revival. 

Gotch dashed back to Mr. Hemple, 
found out the precise moment at which 
the fire started, repeated his instruc- 
tions to the little man not to leave, and 
hurried into the drug store. 

When Gotch came out he was smiling 
delightedly, and there was an extremely 
curious gleam in his ambitious young 
eyes. He’d scooped this yarn on all the 
other sheets in town. A small scoop, 
true enough, but it had been off his 
beat, and the night editor had been well 
pleased. 

Gotch took Mr. Hemple gently by 
the elbow. 

“Come along, citizen,” he said, “I 
want to have a talk with you. I think 
we can figure this all out to our mutual 
benefit.” 

Mr. Hemple looked at him with 
mingled hope and despair. His squeaky 
voice was raggedly pathetic when he 
answered. 

“Oh, do you think so, Mr. Gotch. 
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Do you really think so? It’s all so ter- 
rible, so impossibly terrible. You have 
no idea of what I have been through!” 

Gotch looked at the little man sob- 
erly. 

“This sort of thing has happened 
plenty to you, hasn’t it, citizen?” he 
asked. 

Mr. Hemple nodded brokenly. “For 
the last year, yes. Ever since I started 
getting those dreams. I dare not think 
of the catastrophes I’ve caused so far.” 

“Well, don’t think about it, then,” 
Gotch advised, hailing a passing taxi. 
“But when we have this talk together, 
right now, I want you to start at the 
beginning and spill all.” 

Mr. Hemple nodded sorrowfully as 
Gotch pushed him into the taxi. 

“Pete’s Place,” Gotch told the 
driver. . . . 

TNSIDE of another hour reporter 
^ Gotch was becoming increasingly 
cognizant of what the strange little man 
had gone through. They sat together 
in the back booth of Gotch’s favorite 
bar; Gotch coasting on scotch, and Mr. 
Hemple working on a cheese sandwich 
and a glass of milk. 

Little Mr. Hemple had started with 
an enumeration of the dire tragedies 
for which he considered himself respon- 
sible. Tragedies all of which had oc- 
curred within the year. And reporter 
Gotch, being in one sense a keen young 
man, mentally checked the accounts of 
these occurrences with his own news- 
paper knowledge of them, and found 
the little man to have an amazingly re- 
tentive memory concerning the details 
of the happenings. 

And then at length, after his blow by 
blow account of trouble for which he 
considered himself responsible, little 
Mr. Hemple informed Gotch that he 
would begin at the beginnings — that is 
to say, when the trouble started. 



“You see, Mr. Gotch,” the little guy 
told him, “I am, or was, by profession 
a genealogist, a tracer of family back- 
grounds and heredity. It has been some 
time since I have been able to work at 
my trade, however, due to this frightful 
situation I find myself in.” 

Gotch had clucked sympathetically 
at this, and the little man went on to 
describe in some detail the exact na- 
ture of his work. 

“Finally,” said Mr. Hemple, “I be- 
gan, as a sort of side hobby, the most 
complete genealogical chart ever at- 
tempted by one of my profession. I 
started what I planned to be a com- 
plete chart of my own heraldy.” 

“You mean you wanted to smoke 
every last ancestor of yours out of the 
brush?” Gotch had marveled. 

“Precisely,” Mr. Hemple said. “All 
the way back to Adam and Eve.” He 
took a gulp of his milk and shuddered. 
“But I didn’t quite get that far,” he 
said. 

“I don’t get you,” Gotch declared. 
“Elucidate, citizen.” 

“I was able to trace my descent all 
the way back into biblical times,” Mr. 
Hemple’s squeaky voice declared. “And 
then I encountered the terrible truth.” 
“Don’t tell me,” Gotch grinned. “The 
first Hemple was a monkey! ” 

Mr. Hemple looked pained. “I am 
serious, Mr. Gotch. What I tell you is 
direly unfunny. I am a direct descen- 
dant of Jonah!” 

Gotch choked on his scotch. 
“What!’ he demanded. 

Mr. Hemple half closed his eyes in 
agony at the thought, and took a bite 
from his cheese sandwich. 

“Yes,” he squeaked between 
munches, “I am exactly that. A direct 
descendant of the original Jonah.” 
Gotch had stopped gaping stupidly. 
Now he demanded: “You mean Jonah 
the old double-trouble guy? The chap 
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who landed in the belly of a whale?” 

Mr. Hemple wiped the mustard from 
the corners of his trembling lips. 

“Yes,” he squeaked woefully. “I 
mean exactly that.” 

Gotch took a reflective swig of his 
scotch, running his hand across his fore- 
head as if in deep thought. Then he 
looked up quickly, snapping his fingers. 

“Then how come it all started only a 
year ago?” he demanded. “If you’re a 
descendant of Jonah, you must have 
been related to the old guy since the day 
you were born. How come you weren’t 
Mister Trouble from the very start? 
How come the bad luck held off this 
long?” 

Mr. Hemple shrugged his nonde- 
script shoulders. 

“I cannot explain it,” he declared. 
“Except to say that I never knew the 
roots of my ancestry until just a year 
ago. And I never had my dreams until 
I learned my tragic heraldy.” 

Gotch nodded. “Incidentally, what 
does that dream concern?” 

■jV/TR. HEMPLE took a strong grip 
on his glass of milk. He looked 
right and left, then leaned forward con- 
fidentially. 

“Whales,” he squeaked in a falsetto 
whisper. “I dream of schools of whales, 
sporting through billows and blowing 
water like geysers ! ” 

Again Gotch almost choked on his 
scotch. 

“Whales!” he spluttered. “Well I 
am damned!” 

Mr. Hemple nodded wordlessly, tak- 
ing another sip of his milk. 

Gotch regained some of hjg compo- 
sure. He wiped his sleeve across his 
mouth. 

“Listen,” he asked soberly, “how of- 
ten have you had these dreams?” 

Mr. Hemple thought a minute. “x\t 
first, about twice a mouth,” he declared. 



“It was only after about six of these, 
and the resultant calamity on the day 
following each, that I began to realize 
what a dreadful menace I was becom- 
ing.” He paused for the inevitable 
shudder. “Then the dreams grew more 
frequent, and I had them almost every 
week. For the last month I’ve had them 
twice a week.” 

“Twice a week?” Gotch asked, try- 
ing hard to keep the elation from his 
voice. 

Sadly, Mr. Hemple nodded. 

“I am very much afraid my curse is 
approaching some dreadful climax,” the 
little guy said. “I do not know what I 
can do. I have tried almost everything 
but suicide.” 

Gotch downed his drink, raised his 
hand to the waiter to signal for a refill, 
and leaned across the table until his face 
was a few inches from Hemple’s. 

“Well don’t worry about anything 
any more, citizen,” he said. “From 
now on in, you are under the personal 
protection of Frank Gotch. I am going 
to keep you with me, pal, until we lick 
this curse of yours. And furthermore, 
I have a few ideas as to just how we 
can go about beating it.” 

Tears sprang afresh to Mr. Hemple’s 
moist pale eyes. His adam’s apple re- 
peated the darning-egg-in-a-sock rou- 
tine, and his mouth trembled half in 
joy, half in sorrow. 

“Mr. Gotch,” he mumbled, “I — I 
hardly know what to say. You have 
already been more than kind to me. 
You have treated me with none of the 
scorn and laughter I encountered else- 
where. I appreciate aU you have done 
for me, honestly. Just being able to 
talk over my problems with another 
human being who believes them has 
been a great help. But I cannot im- 
pose on you further.” 

Mr. Hemple, fishing in his pocket, 
was edging toward the end of the booth. 
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Gotch reached out and grabbed him 
by the arm. 

“Now don’t be silly, Mr. Hemple,” 
the reporter said swiftly. “Think noth- 
ing of it. I want to help. I want to 
carry you over your tough sledding.” 

The little guy had found a worn dime 
in his pocket. Now he put it on the 
table. 

“That is for my sandwich and milk,” 
he explained. “I would like to have 
been able to treat for your gingerale, 
but I am somewhat without funds at 
present.” 

^OTCH slid out of the booth and 
stepped around until he stood be- 
tween little Mr. Hemple and any pos- 
sible exit. 

“Now, citizen,” Gotch protested. 
“That’s another reason I want to help. 
I’ll let you have as much as you need 
for working expenses until we lick your 
malady and put you on your feet again. 
Please, it isn’t charity.” 

“Then what is it?” little Mr. Hemple 
squeaked. 

Gotch mopped his brow, thinking 
desperately, then came up with a 
strained one. 

“Once a guy did a favor for me. A 
total stranger. He practically saved 
my life. He started me off afresh. I 
never forgot it. I vowed to help some- 
one else sometime. That’s why I want 
to help you, citizen Hemple. Why, you 
even look like the guy who helped me 
once ! ” 

The last sentence seemed to sway 
little Hemple. 

“Really?” he asked. 

Gotch nodded solemnly. “That’s 
what I thought the first minute I laid 
eyes on you.” He paused. “So it’s all 
set, then. You bunk in the quarters of 
the great Frank Gotch from now until 
we get you straightened out.” 

Mr. Hemple gulped. “You are so 



kind,” he managed. “So very, very 
kind.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Gotch waved his 
hand. “Incidentally, you say those 
dreams have been coming along at the 
rate of two a week now?” 

Little Mr. Hemple nodded. “Yes, 
and I fear they might grow even 
stronger later on.” 

Reporter Gotch turned his face away 
to hide a grin of sheer exultation. It 
wouldn’t be Reporter Gotch for long. 
No sir. Soon it would be Gotch The 
Big Shot. Gotch of the Daily Blade, or 
whatever paper could afford to pay 
what he would ask. . . . 



AS PREVIOUSLY mentioned. Re- 
porter Gotch was a bright young 
man of sorts. Bright enough to stay 
out in a cloudburst when it happened to 
be raining pennies, for example. For 
Gotch intuitively knew a good thing 
when — as in the case of Harold Hemple 
— it walked right up and spoke to him. 
And bright enough, too, not to question 
the source of his good fortune, and to 
make the most of it. 

It took merely a month for Gotch to 
climb from the obscure leg beat at the 
Brandon Station to a position of some 
greater importance on the staff of his 
newspaper, the Daily Blade. 

A month in which Gotch collected 
nine scoops on as many dire calamities, 
all of which, of course, were caused by 
little Mr. Hemple. 

For, from the night he persuaded 
little Mr. Hemple to permit him to 
serve as an angel of mercy, Gotch had 
installed the psychically disturbed 
enigma in his own room, at his own 
expense, and launched an arrangement 
whereby he was always at Mr. Hemple’s 
side during the periods that followed the 
little man’s warning dreams. 

Invariably, of course, this placed re- 
porter Gotch immediately at the scene 
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of some disaster, major or minor, caused 
by the presence of the strange little 
troublemaker. 

Around the office of the Daily Blade, 
Frank Gotch soon became “Spotnews,” 
Gotch. His forty bucks a week as a 
legman was raised each week until, 
at the end of a month, he was making 
double his original salary. 

But Gotch wasn’t satisfied as yet. 
After a particularly juicy scoop which 
occurred when he had taken Mr. 
Hemple — on the morning following one 
of the little man’s dreams — down to the 
docks to watch the boats come in, and 
had been rewarded by the tragic cap- 
sizing of a small passenger ferry, Gotch 
demanded another kick-up from his edi- 
tor, wasn’t offered enough, and quit. 

As he had expected, a rival paper, the 
Journal, hired him instantly at more 
than he’d asked from the editor of the 
Blade, and Gotch was climbing on up 
the ladder once more. 

All of this took a little less than six 
weeks. But, of course, a lot can hap- 
pen in that time. Much was happening 
to Mr. Hemple, for instance. The little 
man was taking more and more to black, 
brooding fits of despondency. Although 
it hardly seemed possible, the pounds 
were dropping from his already scrawny 
frame until he was little more than flesh 
and bones. 

Gotch noticed this, and was smart 
enough to try to do something about it. 
He invented vague tales about his ef- 
forts to locate the proper alienist for 
little Mr. Hemple, swearing that alt 
the little man needed was a mental re- 
adjustment to eliminate his Jonah-like 
powers. He jollied, he cajoled, and 
tried every trick he could think of to 
keep his good thing alive and ticking. 

But little Mr. Hemple continued to 
decline. 

“I can’t go on like this much longer, 
Mr. Gotch,” he declared, his squeak- 



ing voice a weak shadow of its former 
self. “You’ve been a help, yes, a won- 
derful help and I’m grateful. But when 
I think of all the misery I cause I can’t 
bear it!” 

In a way Gotch felt sorry for the 
little guy. But only in a way. He knew, 
for example, that the hell the little man 
was going through was an understand- 
able one. It was something he, Gotch, 
would damned well dread facing. But 
nevertheless, Gotch was a young man 
with an exceedingly adaptable con- 
science. He resembled nothing more, 
morally, than a chameleon. 

“It’s no fault of mine,” the prosper- 
ing young man told himself. “The lit- 
tle guy would go along the same any- 
way. So why shouldn’t some good come 
out of his troublemaking? It would 
happen if I were around or not.” 

A ND with that' argument and the 

^ hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
week he was now making, Gotch kept 
his conscience feathers smoothed. One 
fact, however, which the young news- 
paper sensation forgot to face, was that 
— on the periods following Mr. Hem- 
pie’s dreams — Gotch quite deliberately 
selected the ground to be covered dur- 
ing that dangerous twenty-four hours. 

It hadn’t been accidental that Gotch 
had suggested to little Mr. Hemple that 
they walk to the docks on the day the 
ferry capsized. Nor had it been mere 
chance that took a hand in the theater 
fire when Gotch took his dangerous 
little charge into a crowded cinema on 
the morning after another one of his 
warning dreams. 

No, none of it had been sheer coin- 
cidence. Bright young Mr. Gotch fig- 
ured that Mr. Hemple might as well 
cause front-page trouble as well as any 
other. And he went about skillfully see- 
ing to it that his pathetic little charge 
did exactly that. 
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Mr. Hemple, of course, realized that 
the consequences of his strange afflic- 
tion were becoming increasingly grave. 
And no doubt this had much to do with 
his physical decline and increasingly 
black despair. But the little man was 
much too naive to place the finger of 
the growing trouble on the man he sin- 
cerely believed to be his benefactor. 

Another month slipped by in this 
manner. Another month in which 
Gotch left the Journal to join the Clar- 
ion at one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a week, and to write a by-lined 
column on the side. This was heaven. 
Gotch was now a full-fledged columnist. 
He bought Mr. Hemple a new suit. 

And it was that very new suit which 
caused the outburst of anguish from 
little Mr. Hemple. 

“I am very glad to hear of your good 
fortune,” the little guy had said, near 
tears, “and I appreciate your wanting 
to make me this gift to celebrate your 
luck. But I cannot accept it. I have 
finally made up my mind. I cannot stay 
here any longer on your gratuity, Mr. 
Gotch. I must leave. I will leave, this 
very afternoon.” 

Gotch hadn’t expected this. He 
started to snap something angrily at 
the little man about gratitude and the 
rest of it, until he remembered in time 
that Mr. Hemple knew nothing of the 
use to which Gotch was putting him. 

So instead, Gotch held his tongue, 
watching little Mr. Hemple sorrowfully 
starting his packing, racking his brain 
for an idea. And then he had his brain- 
storm. He snapped his fingers. 

“I got it!” 

Mr. Hemple looked at Gotch per- 
plexed. 

“Listen,” said Gotch, talking fast, 
“you’re leaving because you feel obli- 
gated to me, and that you can’t continue 
staying on under such circumstances, 
right?” 



“That is correct,” Mr. Hemple 
squeaked. 

“Okay,” said Gotch, “so we’ll make it 
all right, citizen. I’ll let you do some 
work for me. You can be the part time 
secretary I’ll need now that I’m a col- 
umnist, and — ” Gotch spread his hands 
wide for emphasis, “you can get right 
back to your old trade of looking up 
ancestry. You can start right now on 
my background. Take it farther back 
than any of the standard ones. Make 
a good job of it. I’ll be a big shot some 
day and then I’ll need some ancestors- 
to worship.” He finished, beaming at 
little Mr. Hemple. 

The little man’s face was working. 
Tears were rimming his perpetually wa- 
tery eyes. 

“Are you sure I would be of use?” he 
begged. “Are you certain you are not 
just being kind?” 

Gotch slapped the little man on the 
back. “Don’t be silly,” he said. “And 
furthermore, you’ll stay right here with 
me, just like before 1 ” 

Little Mr. Hemple looked closer to 
being almost happy than he had been 
in quite some time. Noticing this, 
Gotch mentally patted himself on the 
back. It was all in knowing how to 
handle people, that’s all, just handling 
people. Here the little goof had been 
pining away to nothing, and the thing 
he really needed most to bring ’nim back 
on his feet was work. 

“Even though he’s not aware he’s 
been working for me all along,” Gotch 
told himself. . . . 

A ND so it was that Mr. Hemple came 
to work for Gotch both night and 
day. Night, when he dreamed of whales, 
and day, when he sorted mail, answered 
correspondence, and worked slavishly 
on the Gotch genealogy. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Hemple bright- 
ened a little, now that he felt himself of 
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some use. Brightened, that is, on all 
but the days when he was the cause of 
grave disasters. 

Nevertheless, several weeks passed, 
with Hemple’s physical and mental out- 
look a bit on the mend, and Gotch ex- 
tremely pleased about it all. 

Several more weeks slid into the files 
of time, with the situation continuing 
in its comparatively happier state. 

“How’s my ancestry coming, citi- 
zen?” Gotch would ask cheerfully. 

“I found that there was an Earl of 
Gotch,” Mr. Hemple would answer al- 
most happily. 

“How’re the termites in ray family 
tree?” Gotch would inquire again. 

“It seems there was a misunderstand- 
ing between the Earl of Gotch and 
his peasantry,” Mr. Hemple reported 
gravely. “The peasants took him out 
and hanged him.” 

“I’ll bet he never looked better than 
then,” Gotch told the rather shocked 
little genealogist. 

So it went along pleasantly enough, 
as said before, for several weeks. Then 
there came the week of Mr. Hemple’s 
letdown. He had only one dream that 
week. And Gotch, alarmed, tried tact- 
fully to find the reason for it. 

“Maybe,” he suggested to little Hem- 
ple, “you’re working so hard that you 
sleep more soundly and dream less.” 

Little Mr. Hemple could only shake 
his head. 

“I really couldn’t say, Mr. Gotch,” 
he declared. And inwardly he voiced a 
prayer that perhaps — 

So Gotch cut down on the little man’s 
secretarial work the following week. 

But Mr. Hemple unconsciously coun- 
tered this by spending all his free time 
on the Gotch genealogy. And again, the 
little troublemaker had but one dream 
for the week. 

Gotch’s sunny disposition showed 
signs of clouding. He began to worry. 



The little stinker couldn’t let down on 
him, not now. Not when he was on the 
verge of the really big time. Gotch got 
to tossing in his sleep, striving to fig- 
ure out some manner in which to halt 
the fifty percent letdown in little Mr. 
Hemple’s dream quota. 

There was yet another week in which 
the little genealogist had but one dream, 
and by this time Gotch was almost fran- 
tic. He saw to it that Mr. Hemple ate 
the most impossible diet combinations 
known to man. He purchased a psy- 
chology text on the meaning of dreams, 
and in at least a dozen ways he tried 
to stimulate Mr. Hemple back into his 
old two-dreams-a-week status. 

But it didn’t work. Not for that 
week. 

And on the following week, Hemple 
had no dreams at all! 

Gotch came close to losing his sanity. 
He so forgot himself as to berate poor 
Hemple over the lack of his customary 
phenomena. And the little genealogist, 
stunned by his benefactor’s lack of en- 
thusiasm over what seemed to be the 
last vestiges of a dreadful curse, retired 
to his study in a sick sort of daze. 

And Gotch realized instantly that 
he’d put his foot in it, that nothing on 
earth could keep Hemple from getting 
wise to what had been going on. 
Promptly, therefore, Gotch went out 
and got very tight. 

'\X/'HEN Gotch reeled back into his 
apartment it was considerably 
past midnight. But the lights in the liv- 
ing room and in Mr. Hemple’s bed- 
room were on. And in the living room, 
Gotch saw Mr. Hemple’s luggage. 

Unsteadily, Gotch made his way into 
Hemple’s room. The little man was just 
in the process of snapping his last suit- 
case closed. He wore his hat. 

“Show!” Gotch glared blearily. 
“Washing out onna one pershun inna 
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worl’ whoosh ever done anyshing for 
yuh!” 

Mr. Hemple eyed Gotch sadly. 

“You are in no condition to remem- 
ber what I tell you, Mr. Gotch,” he said. 
“But I will say, nevertheless, that your 
perfidy in using my affliction to your 
great advantage has stunned me. I 
could think of nothing more contempti- 
ble. I have reason to hope that my 
strange Jonah-like powers have more or 
less evaporated themselves. Conse- 
quently, you could find little more use 
for me here. I believe our bargain is 
an even one.” 

And with his squeaked exit line, Mr. 
Hemple turned and left the room. 

Gotch watched him leave between 
half-lidded eyes. He swayed uncer- 
tainly from side to side. 

“Damned ingrashel” he muttered. 
“Don’ needja anymore anyway!” 

And then Gotch sat down heavily on 
the edge of the bed, his head pillowed 
in his hands. He was vaguely aware 
that he was drunk, very drunk, and that 
the room kept spinning most damnably. 

Half a minute later Gotch was snor- 
ing — out quite cold. 

It must have been fully five hours 
later when Gotch woke up. And then 
he knew his head was splitting, and that 
he’d gotten drunk, and that with harsh 
words of some sort, the now all-know- 
ing Mr. Hemple had marched out on 
him. He’d had a terrible nightmare. 

Gotch felt suddenly ill, and he rose 
swiftly from the bed and started out 
the door for the bathroom. He passed 
his study on the way, saw the light 
burning and the door ajar, and risked 
one quick investigation before continu- 
ing on to the bathroom. 

There wasn’t anyone in the study, 
but a huge scroll, perhaps fifteen feet 
long, lay spread across his desk and 
the floor of the study. Gotch looked at 
it distastefully. The genealogy the lit- 



tle ingrate had been compiling, the 
Gotch genealogy. 

Gotch started to turn away to resume 
his trek to the bathroom when his eye 
caught the bottom of the scroll, and the 
big, black-lettered name concluding it. 

“JONAH” the letters read. 

And underneath, written in a fine, 
precise hand, Hemple’s hand, was 
scrawled, “Mr. Gotch; Jonah had nu- 
merous descendants. You are one of 
them also. H.H.” 

Gotch made a face. 

“The little fool,” he muttered. “Who 
in the hell does he think he’s kidding?” 

He moved back into the hall and 
walked unsteadily into the bathroom. 
And it was at precisely that moment 
that Gotch recalled the terrible night- 
mare he’d had just an hour or so ago. 

It had been about whales, schools of 
whales, sporting through billows and 
blowing water like geysers! 

Gotch felt suddenly especially ill. He 
grabbed the handle of the medicine 
cabinet and started to open the door. 
At that instant the entire cabinet came 
loose with his tug, crashing down atop 
Gotch and washbowl as bottles of vari- 
ous medicines and multicolored tinc- 
tures shot every which way. 

Gotch sprawled backward, his feet 
shooting out from under him, and his 
head cracking hard against the radiator 
directly behind him, as his spine jarred 
hard on the tile flooring. 

He had a wild instant of confusion, 
sickness, and pain. But that much was 
minor to Gotch. The dread that came 
in the next instant was worse. The 
dread that Mr. Hemple’s strange afflic- 
tion might well have been contagious, 
and that the “Jonah” at the bottom of 
his ancestry chart was not fictitious. For 
after all, there’d been the dream of 
whales, and — 

“Oh God,” Gotch groaned dismally, 
“is this the way it starts?” 





A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Young Cyrus proved the truth in the old 
adage, but Sammy supplied the antidote 
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SAMMV CALLS A 
NOOBUS 

by HENRY A. NORTON 

“ TAND still, dear, so I can brush 
your hair.” 

Sammy Fellows stopped try- 
ing to scratch his right leg with his left 
toe, and began an investigation of his 
loose tooth. It waggled fine. He 
opened his mouth and pointed for his 
mother’s edification. 

“ ’Oose too’ ” he remarked. 

“Yes dear,” said Mrs. Fellows in her 
listening - but - not - paying - attention 
voice. Then immediately, “Why, Sam- 
my! That’s the tooth we just paid the 
dentist five dollars to fill! And you’re 

losing it!” Sammy. "AppUthauthl" 

Sammy stood silent while his mother 

finished putting a detested curl in tlie of a kid named Cyrus Widdicombe. He 
front of his hair. He wondered just sounded like an awful sissy, 
what she expected him to do to keep “I bet ole Cyrus is fulla applesauce,” 
from losing a tooth. Gee whinnikers, he ventured. 

he thought, he’d tole her not to have it He got what he expected, a swat in 
filled. He didn’t like going to that ole the pants, but Ma never hit very hard 
dentist! when she was calling him Sammy. It 

“Sammy, I want you to be nice to was the Samuel swats that really hurt, 
the Widdicombe boy this afternoon. “You be good,” she commanded. 
No fighting, now.” “And stop saying ‘applesauce’ to every- 

“What’s a Widdicombe, Ma?” Sam- thing.” 
my asked. “Okay, Ma,” and Sammy headed 

“That’s his name, Cyrus Widdi- doorward. 
combe. We’re going to call on them “Sammy!” Oh-oh, here it comes, 
for tea.” “Sammy, what have you got in your 

Tea meant cookies, maybe jam muf- pockets?” Sammy returned reluctantly, 
fins. But Sammy didn’t like the sounds That was no questior^to be answered 
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on the spur of the moment. That called 
for inventory. 

Marbles. Half an apple. String. A 
stub of pencil. A dead mouse (confis- 
cated). A lopsided baseball. More 
marbles. A slingshot (confiscated). 
Four nails. A rubber band. Marbles. 

“Better than I expected,” said Mrs. 
Fellows, “Now don’t go away. We’re 
leaving in a few minutes.” 



q^HERE was something exciting 
about the outside of the Widdicombe 
house. It gave Sammy the same pleas- 
ant vacant feeling in his stomach he 
usually experienced just before one of 
his favorite Western movies. There 
was nothing in the appearance of the 
house to account for the feeling, but 
there was nothing on the outside of the 
Bijou to hint of the delightful screen 
adventures within, either. The Widdi- 
combe house was tall and thin, scarred 
by weather and shabby as to paint. A 
broken shutter in the third story gave 
the face of the building an unexpected 
and quite malevolent leer. 

Cyrus Widdicombe’s appearance was 
a rude shock to Sammy’s hope for an 
exciting afternoon. Cyrus wore a neat 
Eton collar, his shoes were properly 
shined, and — final badge of conformity 
- — he wore dark rimmed glasses. They 
shook hands appraisingly, and Cyrus 
gained a notch in Sammy’s estimation 
by deftly shifting his grip forward to 
avoid having his fingers squeezed. 

“Your work must be fascinating. Pro- 
fessor Widdicombe,” Mrs. Fellows was 
saying in her this-is-somebody-special 
voice. “Or maybe I just think so be- 
cause our family name used to be 
Faroes. Not your Pharaohs, of course 
but like the islands.” 

The brilliant Egjqitologist murmured 
something vague and returned to his 
book, while his spouse took up the so- 
cial burden. 



“It’s practically the same thing, I’m 
sure, and how interesting. Cyrus, you 
may show your little friend your things. 
Samuel, isn’t it? In this way, Mrs. . . .” 

The boys moved carefully out of ear- 
shot, eyeing each other. 

“ ’At’s a sissy collar,” said Sammy 
Fellows. 

“My mother makes me wear it,” 
Cyrus admitted. It was the proper 
riposte, and he followed it with a full 
and knightly thrust of his own. “That’s 
a sissy curl.” 

“Yeah,” said Sammy. “Ain’t women 
funny?” 

They were on good terms at once. 
Sammy displayed his loose tooth, point- 
ing out the filling, and Cyrus contrib- 
uted an impressive wart. They settled 
down to an amiable discussion of things 
to do. 

“You wanna fight?” asked Sammy 
politely. 

“They’d hear us,” Cyrus objected. 

“Besides, you got glasses,” Sammy 
said. “Twenny-fi’ dollars if you hit a 
guy with glasses.” 

“Who said?” Cyrus’s scientific curi- 
osity was piqued. 

“Everybody knows that,” said Sam- 
my largely. He added an elaboration 
of his own. “You give it to the guy, to 
get a new pair of glasses.” 

Cyrus felt the honors were getting out 
of his hands. He played his largest 
trump. 

“There’s a dead man in our attic,” 
he said. 

Sammy’s eyes got round. “Apple- 
sauce,” he managed. 

Cyrus paused, enjoying his sensation 
to the ultimate. “It belongs to Pop,” 
he added. “It’s from Egypt.” 

“Did your old man kill him?” Sam- 
my asked in awe. 

“Of course not — ^it’s a mummy. It’s 
been dead for a long time. Besides, 
he isn’t my old man. He’s my Pop.” 
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“He’s an old man, ain’t he?” Sammy 
demanded. “And he’s yours, ain’t he?” 

’^HEY scrambled up the dusty stairs 

to the attic, minimizing the clatter 
of sturdy shoes on the echoing boards. 
The door creaked impressively as they 
entered. The attic was dry and airless, 
crowded with packing boxes and family 
lumber, filled with unexpected shadows. 
Their voices had a muffled sound, and 
the rafters whispered their words back 
to them. It was altogether a fearful, 
wonderful place. 

Even more woriderful was the big ob- 
long box. They lifted off the tight- 
fitting lid, and peered curiously at the 
linen-swathed form within. No wonder 
the guy’s dead, thought Sammy. He 
must of been in an awful wreck, with 
all those bandages. 

He poked the still and unresisting 
shap>e, and its dry crackle made the 
back of his neck feel tight and cold, 
the word ‘mummy’ meant nothing to 
Sammy. This was simply a very dry 
and crackly dead man, and he must 
never talk about it, or the police might 
put old man Widdicombe in jail. 

“Look at all the books,” offered 
Cyrus. 

Sammy left off pinching the swathed 
arm, and went over to the cases of 
curious rolls and books. They didn’t 
look very exciting. Most of them were 
on old yellow paper that looked as if 
it would crumble, but surprisingly 
didn’t. He picked up one with a picture 
of a beetle on it. Maybe it was a comic 
about a man who turned himself into 
a gold and green bug and chased down 
enemies. But it wasn’t — it was filled 
with lines of wedge-shaped things that 
looked like you could read them, only 
they weren’t real letters. 

“That’s the Book of the Dead,” said 
Cyrus. 

“His book?” asked Sammy with a 



glance around. 

“That’s its name,” Cyrus explained. 
“I can read it.” 

“Applesauce,” said Sammy scorn- 
fully. 

“I can so. Pop showed me how to 
pronounce it, only I don’t know what 
the words mean. Want me to show 
you?” 

He took the screed from Sammy’s 
hands, and began to read in a level sing- 
song voice. The words were strange 
ringing sounds that didn’t make sense, 
but they gave Sammy a vague feeling 
of disquiet. He grabbed at the parch- 
ment. It tingled in his hand, and he 
released it hastily. 

“It gimme a shock,” he said accus- 
ingly. He called on the lore he had 
stored up when Daddy stuck his hand 
in the light socket. “ ’Lectricity. There’s 
a short in it.” 

“This is magic stuff,” said Cyrus. 
“Pop says if a child of the Pharaohs 
could stand in the King’s Chamber and 
read this, he could call up Anubis.” 

“What’s a Noobus?” 

“I’m not sure,” admitted Cjmus. “But 
I know what a King’s Chamber is.” 

“Sure, but who’d stand in one?” 

“Not that kind of a chamber, dopey. 
Look.” 

^YRUS searched for something to 
mark with, and Sammy dug in his 
bulging pockets for a nail. Cyrus 
traced in the dust of the attic floor. A 
long line sloping downward; a shorter, 
angled line; a dip; a rise; a little square. 
Then above the square, another line 
that led up into a larger square. A 
simple diagram, but its pattern was 
cut in stone — cut in musty stillness and 
eternal night in the heart of a vast sym- 
metrical pile of stone, half a world 
away. Cyrus pointed to the larger 
square. 

“That’s the King’s Chamber.” 
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“Applesauce,” said Sammy. 

“It is so!” said Cyrus. 

“Prove it,” Sammy said. He didn’t 
particularly care, and was surprised to 
hear his voice go on saying, “Prove it, 
prove it, prove it.” Like an echo, only 
getting higher and thinner with excite- 
ment. 

Cyrus hesitated. His father had told 
him not to play in the attic, and if he 
did, not to play with the books, and if 
he did, not to read them aloud, and if 
he did, not to read them aloud when 
someone else was present. But this 
was a special case. This was being po- 
lite to a guest. 

“I don’t know if I can,” he said. 

“I dast you,” Sammy chanted. “I 
double dast you.” 

That settled it. “You have to stand 
in the square,” Cyrus directed, “and 
say it after me, just like I read it. Only 
if you hear anybody coming, stop 
quick.” 

Sammy put his scuffed shoes in the 
square. He didn’t like the way he felt, 
sort of hot and excited, and he wished 
he hadn’t dared Cyrus, but it was too 
late to back out now, and his head felt 
funny and dizzy and Cyrus was begin- 
ning to read and he heard his own voice 
following in a queer choked treble that 
sounded like it was coming from inside 
a great stone room in some dark and 
secret place. 

Sammy didn’t know the reeds were 
whispering along the Nile, and in the 
ruined temple at Karnak the desert 
whirlwinds spoke in small dry voices, 
telling that Anubis the Jackal God was 
stirring. In the great cave of the North, 
Fenris the Wolf moved drowsily and 
felt his chains loosen as his brother 
gathered power. For Sammy, little 
Sammy Faroes, stood in the King’s 
Chamber, and his voice was chanting an 
age-old litany. An ancient prophecy 
was unfolding, and the vast, obscenely- 



shaped hosts of evil were waking, 
watching, waiting for the moment of 
deliverance. 

'^HE two boys looked at each other 
in awe, and looked back at the big 
gray thing that flopped feebly on the 
floor in front of them. It was a man 
part of the way up, and then it stopped 
being a man and was a big dog-looking 
thing with pointed furry ears and long 
teeth. It was trying to open its eyes. 

“What do we do now?” whispered 
Sammy. 

“We have to exorcise it, quick,” said 
Cyrus. 

“It looks kinda sick, awright,” Sam- 
my agreed. 

“If you exorcise it, it goes away,” 
said Cyrus. 

“Something about a missile half liv- 
ing and half metal and the names of 
the greater gods.” 

“Is it really a Noobus?” 

“Sure it’s Anubis. We better exorcise 
it, quick.” 

Its eyes were open now. The repeti- 
tion of its name was but another step 
in the spell the Adepts of Egypt once 
knew. It sat on the floor and blinked 
yellow eyes at Sammy. Something 
more was needed. 

Sammy blinked doubtfully back. 
This gray thing didn’t look any too 
friendly, with its animal head and shoul- 
ders. A lambent flame was in those 
flickering eyes, at once so ardent and 
so cold he could remember having seen 
nothing else like it. The thing had a 
musty smell, too, that made him think 
of things long dead. But Sammy wasn’t 
going to let Cyrus Widdicombe know 
about his doubts. He went up and took 
the lean gray hand. 

“Get up, Noobus,” he said. 

The God Anubis rose. The Lord of 
Darkness and of Souls, after thirty cen- 
turies of bondage, raised his eyes to 
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look upon the moted sunlight filtering 
through a window — felt beneath his 
feet the solid substance of men’s dwell- 
ings. Into that cosmic mind long dor- 
mant came flooding again the arts of its 
godhead. A fragmejpt of the ritual he 
had known so long ago, whispered itself 
— and the God Anubis knew that if he 
could but enter into the body of this 
mortal who had called him from the 
tomb, he could bring the powers of Hell 
to walk again upon the earth! 

The monstrous thing was losing its 
grayness now: Sammy realized, as form 
and color crystallized, that it had been 
gray only because he had been looking 
through it in some odd way — seeing the 
shape and at the same time seeing 
the familiar attic behind it. The crea- 
ture opened its fanged jaws, and its 
voice was deep chiming that spoke a 
foreign tongue, curiously one that Sam- 
my could understand. It was like hear- 
ing two radios playing at once on dif- 
ferent stations. He could hear the 
strange words, incomprehensible, and at 
the same time their meaning rang in 
his head. Honeyed words, lulling, 
promising. 

“Come with me now, Master of the 
Inner Chamber, that my people may 
see thy face all glorious. Set thy feet 
upon the necks of thy slaves, upon the 
thousands and the tens of thousands.” 

“Where’d you come from?” asked 
Sammy directly. 

q^HE response was instant, breath- 
taking. Sammy caught a glimpse 
of Cyrus’ white face upturned, falling 
away beneath them. Then he and Anu- 
bis stood on the stream of a towering 
wind, breathing the heady upper air 
like wild eagles in flight. Below their 
spurning feet a patchwork quilt un- 
rolled, the lands and seas of the world. 
Sammy wanted to shout; he wished des- 
perately that his Ma could see him! 



Flying! Like he had in his dreams, 
flying! 

The dizzy whirling pace of the earth 
slowed, over a flat and barren waste- 
land. Wide and forever it stretched, 
rolling to the copper sky — dotted 
sparsely with the green of oases. Now 
there were pyramids below, and a 
crouching monster of stone. Anubis 
pointed with a lean hand, and Sammy’s 
spine prickled at the plangent intensity 
of his voice. 

“Seest thou. Master, the lands of 
thy creation? The nourishing river, 
and the unconquerable desert? It was 
here that thy arts were born, that the 
sacred lore of an Adept was given to 
thy hands.” 

He thinks I know ntore’n I really do, 
thought Sammy. 

Then they were going down, dizzily 
down above the spectral ruins of a 
great, lost temple, and forth to meet 
them came the heart-stopping, ineffable 
majesty of ten thousand voices massed 
in mighty chorus. They were the voices 
of the dead, and their chant was the 
timeless Hymn to the Dead. 

Where the lights flickered dimly be- 
fore an ornate time-stained underground 
altar, and the faces of the thousands 
were a field of ashen flowers, Anubis 
stretched out his hand to Sammy. In 
it was the writhing head of a serpent, 
the uraeus of the Egyptian gods, sym- 
bol of power incredible. 

“Take it. Master,” he said coax- 
ingly. 

Sammy’s mouth puckered. “No,” he 
said. 

The jackal lips curled back. “Take 
it. Master.” 

“I do want it,” Sammy said. 

The sound of the sighing dead was 
as a great wind. Unless the mortal took 
the sceptre willingly in his hand, Anubis 
could not gain possession of his body. 
The shining eyes of the monstrous evil 
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host followed intently, as a stubborn 
little boy backed slowly away before 
the dreadful Jackal God. 

“Take it, Master of the Inner 
Chamber!” 

Sammy’s jaw set obstinately. That 
was a castor-oil voice if he ever heard 
one. Besides, this dog-faced thing was 
acting a little too smart. 

“Take that away,” he said sharply. 
“Down, Noobusl” 

He gestured with his hands, and the 
hellish faces below the altar faded, and 
the moaning voices faded, and again 
the rushing wind was a platform for 
them, above the clouds. 

“I want to go home,” said Sammy. 

“Observe,” the Jackal God said soft- 
ly. “With the power of the uraeus, any- 
thing is possible.” 

J_JE POINTED with the serpent 
wand, and the tumbling clouds 
were split by a great flash of fire. He 
pointed again, and drew a rolling path 
of flame across the desert far below. 
He pointed upward, and the heavens 
shuddered and roared. 

“Take it, Master,” he urged. “Use its 
power.” 

Sammy wasn’t listening. He had 
seen a movement on the desert far be- 
low, and at the half-formed wish in his 
mind, they hovered above the scene. 

“Lookit,” Sammy said excitedly. 
“Tanks fightin’,” 

“The pass of Halfayum,” said Anu- 
bis. 

They looked like queer scarabs, scut- 
tling across the brown sands. Their 
flashes of fire were faint and toylike. 
Sammy made out the flags at last. The 
hooked cross of the Axis flew from the 
overwhelming force to the west, and 
the pitifully few defenders were falling 
back before them. 

“That ole Hitler’s winnin’,” said 
Sammy. 



Anubis waited. 

“Somebody oughta help them fellers 
out.” 

Anubis waited. 

“Gimme that snake,” said Sammy. 
The uraeus twisted in his chubby fist 
and blazing, unearthly fire marked and 
scarred a straggling line across the 
desert. Sammy yelled in excitement as 
the swastikas vanished, as the tanks 
that bore them vanished. As the last 
enemy tank licked out in flame, Anubis 
reached and took the serpent wand in 
his hands. His eyes blazed with 
triumph, and the chorus of the Hymn 
to the Dead rose appallingly in their 
ears. There was a roaring of wind. 

They were back in Widdicombe’s at- 
tic, and Sammy knew at once that their 
positions had changed. Anubis was 
no longer a queer, helpless half-man. 
He was a raging, terrible incarnation of 
evil. The fires of hell blazed in his yel- 
low eyes as he advanced toward Sammy. 
Sammy backed slowly away, until the 
hard press of boards against his back 
told him he could retreat no more. 

“Lay down, Noobus!” he said. “Go 
’way, Noobusl” 

The spectral form of Anubis was gray 
again, a swirling cloud of elemental hate 
in front of Sammy’s eyes. His breath 
was hot and gritty as the Khamsin that 
blows from the desert. The jackal face 
was alight with unholy victory, and he 
moved surely toward this frail gateway 
to a helpless, unsuspecting world. 

A NUBIS flicked the uraeus gently, 
and Sammy’s head snapped back 
from the blow. He spit blood into his 
hand, and felt his tooth come out. He 
clutched it in a hot fist. It had cost his 
Dad a lot of money. Besides, if he put 
it under his pillow tonight, the fairies 
would take it and leave a shiny dime in 
its place. 

“You, better quit that,” he told Anu- 
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bis, and his voice broke a little. The 
missing tooth made him lisp. “My uncle 
’th a politheman!” 

It was only a little lie, for Uncle Dan 
once tried to join the police force. Be- 
sides, Sammy needs all the help he can 
summon. Sammy stands in the breach 
now, and the walls are going down 
around him. That faltering curl his 
mother fashioned so lovingly is an ori- 
flame now, for the helpless little people 
of the world. Throughout time the 
dead are stirring, and their eyes burn 
through the ashen form of Anubis. 
Sammy is the world’s last hope now, and 
Sammy isn’t very big. 

Implacable hate beat him down with 
the force of a physical blow. Sammy’s 
sturdy, scratched legs buckled slowly 
under him. He raised his eyes, hot with 
unshed tears. 

“Thcram!” he said stoutly. 

He hated this wicked, undead thing 
for making him want to cry. He hated 
its choking musty smell, and the gib- 
bering phantasmagoria of evil that 
clung behind it like a cloud, swirling 
faces that blotted out the homely attic 
shapes and crowded close to the grin- 
ning jackal outline of Anubis. The 
flapping horror of it touched him. 

He yelled in rage. “Applethauthe!” 
He hurled his precious tooth at the 
Jackal God’s face, and winging terror 
cleared the lisp from his desperate cry. 
“Oh, Cyrus!” 

It was written in the book of Thoth 
when time was young . . . “Strike the 
Lord of the Dead with that which is 
half living, half dead, calling the names 
of the great gods.” A filled tooth, half 
living tissue, half dead metal, struck 
and hovered at the gray cloud, while 
the rafters were still whispering back 
Sammy’s cry, the syllables, “Thoth . . . 
Osiris” . . . names of the great ones. 
The room cleared, and was still, in 
obedience to an ancient exorcism. For 



a second a fine, impalpable dust hov- 
ered above the mummy case; then it 
too was gone. The tooth dropped with 
a tiny sound. 

Sammy was recovering his tooth when 
Cyrus poked his frightened head 
through the attic door. He had made 
surprisingly good time, considering 
that he had to crawl out from under a 
bed before coming up the stairs. 

“Where is he?” he whispered. 

“He went away,” said Sammy, in- 
specting the tooth for damage. It seemed 
a little black, but sound. 

“Gee!” The tone was an accolade. 
“You exorcised him!” 

“Well, we exercised each other,” 
Sammy said. 

“T^ID you have a nice time, dear?” 
asked Mrs. Fellows, clashing the 
gears a little as she started the car. It 
was her way of telling if the motor was 
running. 

“Awright,” Sammy answered inatten- 
tively. He had the car radio on, and 
was listening to an exciting news ac- 
count of an Axis panzer force demol- 
ished at Halfaya Pass. It seemed the 
tanks had exploded during the battle, 
and ersatz material was being blamed. 
He thought of asking about the mean- 
ing of ‘ersatz’, but. decided it would be 
useless, since he didn’t quite know the 
meaning of ‘demolished’. 

“I was really quite surprised in Pro- 
fessor Widdicombe,” his mother con- 
tinued, carefully avoiding a taxi. “For 
such an intelligent man, he certainly 
had some wild ideas. Imagine saying 
the people of Egypt knew things we 
don’t know today! What did you play, 
Sammy?” 

“Magic,” said Sammy. 

“Just the kind of thing I’d expect a 
child of Professor Widdicombe’s to 
play,” said Mrs. Fellows. “When I 
was a girl, we played games like Pum- 
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You may be sitting pretty 
now,,. but*., 

AFTER WAR, WHAT? 

You are probably sitti^ pretty now. Almost 
anyone can get a fair job with good money. 

But when peace comes, when millions of 
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pum-pullaway, or Run Sheep Run, or 
Washington Punch. What was your 
game like, dear?” 

“Like movies, only you do it,” Sam- 
my explained, reassuring himself that 
the tooth was still in his pocket. 

His mother leaned toward him and 
sniffed. “Sammy, you’ve got a funny 
smell about you,” she said. “You 
haven’t gone and got another mouse, 
have you?” 

“No ma’am,” said Sammy. 

“You sure?” 

“Yes ma’m,” said Sammy. 

“Well, I’m glad you enjoyed your- 
self,” his mother went on brightly. “You 
did have a nice time, didn’t you?” 

“I druther play ketch,” said Sammy. 

He decided to put the tooth under 
his pillow, and see if there was a dime 
next morning. It usually worked better 
if he announced his intention clearly 
at the supper table, he’d noticed. He 
guessed maybe he was getting too old 
to believe in junk like fairies. 

PUTTING BEES TO WORK 
IN RUSSIA 

I N THIS war, Russia has lost a good deal of 
her fertile farm lands as well as farm laborers 
who have gone off to fight or work in war 
factories and therefore Russian scientists have been 
thinking up ways to increase the output of Rus- 
sian farms without the labor and lands available. 

One of the methods evolved is that of-putting 
honey bees to work on the farm at a new job in 
addition to that of producing honey. The new 
job is performed at the same time the honey is 
being gathered. These scientists have revealed that 
a crop can be increased if the bees can be made to 
carry the pollen from one flower to another while 
they are looking for honey. However, certain vital 
crops in Russia have never been tempting to the 
honey bees who pass them and thus the maximum 
possible yield is not produced. These non-tempt- 
ing crops were determined by experiment and ob- 
servation and Russian scientists extracted the 
syrup of the flowers in these crops and put the 
young honey bees on a strict diet of this syrup. 
In a short time, the bees developed a taste for this 
new type of syrup and when they were released 
they sought the new delicacy in the fields. First 
results showed an increase in crop yield by this 
new method. 
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WE’LL TAKE CARE OF IT 

Sirs: 

The October issue of Fantastic Adventures 
was very good! “The Mystery of the Lost Race” 
takes first place with Wilcox’s “Leopard Girl” 
close behind. The front and back cover superb. 
But, my main reason for writing is that my last 
four issues are falling apart for lack of staples, 
please put three staples in if this is at all possible. 

Ray. O’Connor, 

77 Stockton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

We’re glad the October issue pleased you so well. 
Thanks for letting us know about your magazines 
coming apart. We don’t know whether our fans 
are so interested in commenting on the stories 
that they just overlook mentioning anything about 
issues coming apart, or if they have never had the 
experience, however, we’ve had very few com- 
plaints, but will do our best to see- just exactly 
what can be done to keep the magazines in good 
shape . — Ed. 

COMPLAINT REGARING BURROUGHS 
Sirs; 

Regarding your October issue, “Mystery of the 
Lost Race” was fair although some might have 
found it interesting. “The Leopard Girl” was 
perfect. “Union in Gehenna” was better then the 
usual run of stories. “Corporal Webber’s Last 
Stand” was good. “Double Trouble for Oscar” 
was very good. “Jerk the Giant Killer” was corny. 
“The Devil’s Lady” was absolutely swell. “Mr. 
Throop’s Incredible Hand” was interesting and 
different. “The Empress of Mars” was excellent. 

I have one complaint that may astound you. 
I have long read stories by an author who is sup- 
posed to be superb and is superb in his way but 
his stories take up too many pages and don’t have 
enough adventure. The author is E. R. Bur- 
roughs. 

As a whole I like Fantastic Adventures and 
Amazing Stories very much, in fact I just went 
out in the pouring rain to see if any new issues 
had come in. 

George Essayian, 

3110 Bailey Ave., 

The Bronx, New York. 

Yes, George, your one complaint does astound 
usl We think there will be quite a number of 
readers who won’t exactly agree with you.— Ed. 



A NEW FANTASY FAN 

Sirs: 

I just started reading fantasy magazines a few 
months ago and I’ve tried nearly all of them, but 
Fantastic Adventures beats them all. The sto- 
ries in the August issue (first F. A. I read) were 
swell and the pictures were pretty good. I rank 
the stories in this order: 

1. “Daughter of Thor.” First place for being 
different and interesting. 2. “Son of Death.” Very 
good — could come true. 3. “Tink Takes Com- 
mand.” A delightful tale. 4. “The Little Man 
Who Wasn’t All There.” Ranks with “Tink.” 
Very Good. S. “Kid From Kalamazoo.” Good 
stuff. Original. 6. “Mr. Ames’ Devil.” Okay. 
7. “Luck of Enoch Higgins.” You could have 
picked something better. 8. “The Mental Gang- 
ster.” Fair, but gangster stuff doesn’t interest me. 
9. “Creegar Dares to Die.” Ugh! Terrible! I 
later read O’Brien’s “Living Mannikins” in the 
Fall Quarterly and it was very good, so maybe 
Creegar was just an accident. 

I like the idea of the quarterlies and I’d love a 
reissue of the May, June and July issues in a 
quarterly (or was there one I missed?). 

The August cover really deserves praise, for 
looking like what it was supposed to be. 

Good luck to a swell mag. 

Norma Joseph, 

2Sl W. 81st Street, 

New York, New York. 

Always glad to welcome new fantasy fans in 
our midst, Norma. Yes, there was a reissue con- 
taining the May, June and July issues. It was 
the Winter Quarterly which went on sale October 
2nd. If you can’t find it, 3Sc sent to our Circula- 
tion Director, will bring you a copy . — Ed. 

MAGARIAN IS “TOPS” 

Sirs: 

I’ll string along with Roland Bern in saying 
that Magarian tops Finlay, and he’s getting better 
all the time. If it’s possible, I would like very 
much to have one of his originals. 

Here’s my rating of the October Fantastic; 

1. “Union in Gehenna.” 

2. “Jerk, the Giant Killer.” 

3. “Mr. Throop’s Incredible Hand.” 

4. “Double Trouble for Oscar.” 

5. “The Empress of Mars.” 

6. “Mystery of the Lost Race.” 

7. “The Leopard Girl.” 
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Many are finding 
welcome relief through the gentle 
vibration, adjustable infra-red heat.and 
dilation provided by the DI LA-THERM. 
A modem, scientifically designed instru- 
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tails and 30-day tria 1 offer. Inter- rnCC 
estbig beoktet on Ih-ostatltis i M-L 
THE DILA-THERM CO., INC., 
2324 E. Colfax Ave., South 6«ad, lad. 
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8. “The DevU’s Lady.” Ah ! ! ! Magarian. 

9. “Corporal Webber’s Last Stand.” 

EItgene a. Richardson, 
624 S. Fulton Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. . 

It’s easy to see how much you think of Magari- 
an. We’re pretty proud of HER ourselves! And 
we have a number of stories at work at the present 
time around Magarian illustrations — winch should 
keep you happy in future issues. — Ed. 

HIS FIRST FAN LETTER 

Sirs; 

This is the first time I »have written to your 
magazine although I have been a faithful reader 
for some time. Here is my opinion of the stories 
in your October issue. Some may violently dis- 
agree with me, but of course everyone is entitled 
to their own rating. 

1. “Mystery of the Lost Race.” Let’s have more 
of that guy Jarvis. He has a definite knack. 2. 
“The Empress of Mars.” Say what happened to 
Ross Rocklynne? 1 consider his stories in the 
immortal class. 3. “The Devil’s Lady.” Let’s 
have more of Clark South — a delightful short 
story ! 4. “Union in Gehenna.” I fell in love with 
Petegone from the first. S. “The Leopard Girl.” 
Pretty good but not up to Wilcox’s high standard. 

6. “Mr. Throop’s Incredible Hand.” A fine yarn. 

7. “Double Trouble for Oscar.” 8. “Corporal 
Webber’s Last Stand.” LeRoy Yerxa writes darn 
good stories for a newcomer. 9. “Jerk, the Giant 
Killer.” Not as good as some of Bloch’s yams. 

I hardly ever see a letter from anyone in Texas. 
Come on Texans wake up! 

James W. Bennett, 
Box 652, 

Edna, Texas. 

At last you’re seeing a letter from a Texan, 
James, even if you had to write it yourself. Ross 
Rocklynne will be back with us very shortly with 
a swell novel. — Ed. 

WANTS “MEET THE AUTHOR” 

Sirs; 

Just got through reading the November issue of 
my favorite magazine, and I think it’s great! 
“After an Age” was one swell novel, and that 
short story about the dinosaur running amok at 
a HoUywood premiere, by Emil Petaja, was sure 
a wonderful whopper! More like it, huh? 

By the way what’s become of your page “Meet 
The Author”? It used to give a fellow a more 
intimate friendly feeling toward the guys who 
dish out our particular brand of reading. 

PvT. Francis Hanson 
No address 

Sorry, about the “Meet the Author” page bang 
missing in the last few issttes. However, last min- 
ute insertion of ads upset this feature. But, it 
will be back regularly in’ future issues except when 
authors in the book have already been presented, 
or no pic is immediately available . — Ed. 
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WANTS MORE NOVELS 

Sirs: 

This is a commentary on your November issue. 
One word describes it ! Super ! ! ! 

How all those fine science fiction stories got into 
a mag with the name of Fantastic Adventures 
is beyond me, but keep it up. 

Do I like the novel? When your novel is 
Bond, or anyone of his catagory, you need to 
ask me? 

Please, if it’s between serials and novels lets have 
novels and this one was fine. 

Your stories rate with me thus — 

1. “When Freemen Shall Stand.” More-More- 
More. P’raps a sequel? 2. “Shayla’s Garden.” 
Okay. Don’t agree with me. Good fantasy. 
3. “Sharbeau’s Startling Statue.” Okay. I was 
an outcast anyway. 4. “Picture of Death.” A 
non-humorous McGivern, an’ how ! ! S. “Tireless 
Leg.” Not exceptional, but somehow I liked it. 
6. “Feep’s Opportunity.” Keep Feep. 7. “Talu’s 
Fan.” More from Cabot! 8. “Plot of Gold.” 
Good humor. 9. “Stygian Terror.” Coblentz — 
u-m-m-m-m. 

The September issue of Amazing was swell, 
keep up the good work. 

The Romance of the Elements is a fine feature, 
and I learn lots from it. Your features are fine, 
and look at your cover. Can you furnish a time- 
table for the Rocket to Venus? 

Back cover by Paul? Well you probably told 
’im to draw it but — Paul I ! 

Yours — humbly hoping you receive, like, and 
print these words I stand — breath bated. 

Jay Chidsey 
Green Springs, Ohio 

More novels by Bond, or those equally as good. 
O.K. If that’s what you want that’s what you’ll 
get. — Ed. 

WILLING TO BE REGULAR 
SUBSCRIBER 

Sirs: 

My father and mother own a grocery store in 
which we sell magazines, One day not long ago 
the magazine man came in carrying a bundle of 
new mags. I happened to be in the mood for 
reading so I looked through these. I ran across 
the November issue of Fantastic Adventures. 
I read all the stories in this issue and wanted 
more, but I didn’t want to wait a whole month 
for the December issue. 

Not long after I ran across a friend who gave 
me a large stock of old issues of FA to read. I 
am still reading and enjoying every story. I don’t 
know whether I should try to appraise your 
November issue or not but — 

I thought Bond and his story “When Freemen 
Shall Stand” was tops. No kidding. I really 
mean it. You have a swell author and he seems 
to have some swell stories. 

1 didn’t know what I was getting myself into 
when I started to read “The Golden Opportunity 
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crets that Will double smoking pleasure, 
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judge pipes and cigars, how to blend your 
owntobacco.manyprivate formulae, hun- 
dreds of smoking hints. Send only |1. Keep 
as long as you like. Honey instantly re- 
funded If you are notdelighted. 
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of Lefty Feep.” Since then I have read five more 
of his stories. Would like to see one every month 
from now on as I wouldn’t miss FA for the 
world. 

I thought “The Picture of Death” and “Talu’s 
Fan” by McGivern and Cabot were pretty swell. 

After reading the whole book I thumbed 
through the reader’s page and correspondence 
corner, but I stopped thumbing and read in earnest 
to see what other opinions were. I am dropping 
you a line and expressing my opinion also. 

Your covers are very good especially the back. 
You have some good artists who know what 
they are doing. 

If every FA magazine has as good stories as 
your November issue, there is no reason why I 
shouldn’t be a regular subscriber. 

Paul Kinney 

1119 Washington Ave. 

Wenatchee, Wash. 

Keeping you happy shouldn’t be a difficult job. 
We will try to keep every issue of Fantastic 
just as good as the November issue. We’ll also 
try to give you a “Feep” story each month. It 
•wouldn’t be a bad idea for you to look over our 
companion magazine, Amazing Stories, since you 
have such easy access to it anyway. We’re pretty 
sure you’ll be anxious to be a regular subscriber 
to both magazines. — Ed. 

COVERS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
RATE HIGH 

Sirs : 

November Fantastic Adventures was one of 
your best issues to date and it maintained its 
place as the best in fantasy fiction this month as 
usual. 

McCauley dispalyed his finest painting so far 
in this issue. As I recollect, he painted another 
cover of a “women of another planet,” namely, 
the one for “The Druid Girl.” Glad to hear he’s 
back again. I hope this time it’s for good. 

Paul is getting better on every cover, so it 
seems. 

The articles were, as usual, exceedingly com- 
plete and concise. 

“When Freemen Shall Stand,” although written 
in the identical scene and surroundings as two 
of Bond’s earlier works about “Meg, The Priestess 
Who Rebelled,” incorporated a novel and very 
welcome twist in the plot. 

Lefty Feep was even better than usual, which 
is going some. How about a story where he 
meets a leprechaun? 

“Talu’s Fan” was one of the best fantasies I’ve 
ever read. Cabot is good at this type of story. 
“Shayla’s Garden” was one of Swain’s best works. 
“Plot of Gold” though short had a swell idea 
which was well carried out. “The Stygian Terror” 
is the type of humorous fantasy which is enjoy- 
able though not silly. “Sharbeau’s Startling Statue” 
was a disappointment. I never thought fantasy 
would come to this ! 

McGivern writes swell humorous stories, but I 
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didn’t enjoy “The Picture of Death” so much. 

“The Tireless Leg” was a little wacky to say the 
least. 

Fuqua certainly proved that he can do “other 
world inhabitants” without fear of rivalry, except 
perhaps St, John. 

Will Panak certainly overjoyed me by returning 
after his long absence. 

Magarlan was swell. She sure can draw women. 

Jay Jackson should stick to charcoal drawings 
because this type doesn’t do him justice. 

Covers and illustrations influence a reader 
greatly when he is contemplating purchasing a 
book, so keep up your excellent standard. 

Jack Fortado 

Box 314 

Rodeo, California. 

That’s our aim, Jack. We try to give you the 
best in covers and ^lustrations. We’re glad to 
know just what our fans think of them . — Ed, 



STIRS THE IMAGINATION 

Sirs: 

I’m getting sick and tired of hearing the com- 
plaints on the reader’s page. If they don’t like 
this and that about your mag, why do they buy 
it? No one compels them, I’m sure. Don’t let 
them try to kid you. They know its so dam 
good, they just can’t resist it! 

Surely there’s enough squabbling and warfare 
in fiction and reality to content them without 
fussing over a defenseless mag. 

I like it, and I’ve made up my mind to defend 
it for once and for all. 

There’s one thing I can’t understand. I read 
your stories for pleasure, then I worry and wonder 
for hours after. The stories make you think. 

Your mag is the type that spawns genius. I 
often find myself wishing I knew enough to make 
a ray gun of some type. But I’m a poor, ignorant 
homemaker. The things I invent are good to 
eat or nice to wear. That’s as far as it goes. 

So come on, all you people with excellent 
thinking caps. The country needs new in- 
ventions of reality. Work out that experiment 
you’ve been thinking of. Maybe it’s just what 
we need to win the war more quickly. 

Of course, I realize you can’t please all the 
people all the time. But here’s one you can 
please forever. Especially with stories by Don 
Wilcox. Don’t ever let him get away from you. 

Mrs. Wonza Simmers 

21 N, Strieker St. 

Balto, Md. 

Such fine loyalty to our magazine makes us 
proud as punch. Who knows? Perhaps one of 
our readers will really make a name for himself 
as you suggest. As you say, science-fiction does 
stir the imagination. — ^Ed. 
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don’t WORBY 

Why put up with yeara of 
needless discomfort and 
worry? Try a Brooks Auto> 
matic Air Cushion. This 
marvelous appliance per- 
mits the opening to close, 
yet holdsrraudUe rupture 
securely.comfMrtably— day 
and night. Thousands rqport ainasing results; 
LigM, neat-^tting. No hard pads or springs 

to chafe w gouge. Made for men, women and 
cnudren. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
Never Bold in stoiea. Beware of imitations. Write for 
Free Book on Kaptnra, no-risk trial order plan, and 
proof of results. All correspondence con^entiaL 
BROOKS COMPANY, 152-C State SL,Mersliail, Mich. 




BUY FROM THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED 
FIRM IN THE UNITED STATES SELLING 
EYE GLASSES BY MAIL 
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16 DAYSyTRIAL 
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SATISFACTION QUASANTEEO or your money iMOk. If you are 
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ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO. 






Chi<:<iP,o, IH. 



PlAy TO WIN! 



IN CARD OR DICE GAMES 

Know when and how to play. Don't be a sucker! 
Amazinf secrets help you to be mote snccesrful.' 
Coniplete instructions with photograph^''How to 
Win wifb Fair Dice” A/nr "Monte Carlo Se^tt’'-r'' 
181 subiects — 100 ways to wia—t93 illusctacioosi 
Otisinaf price $5 each. tPOUL $5 fOI lOTHl Order 
NowtailBHUItSCOHOiHHH. ISM1IILMwSt,«Mitt« 



Facts about EPILEPSY” 



This most interesting and helpful Booklet will be 
mailed to anyone while the supply lasts. I will send 
a free copy to anyone who writes for it. 



C. M. SIMPSON 

Address PepI'. F-7. 1840 W. 44Ri Street, Clavehuid, OUe 
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W&hT TO • 


OP TOBACCO? 




Banish the aravioff for tobaeeo as 
tboosandsbava. Mako|roarBelffree 
•ad happy with Tobacco Etcdeemer. 
Writ^iNr free booklet telling of in- 
inriouB effect of tobacco and of a 

Keved many men. FRFF 

90 VMr« fit SuafiMea ftAAif 

mNEWEU COMPANY 

600 Claytoa Sta, St Louis, Mo. 



CASH 



FOR YOUR SURPLUS 
UNUSED U. S. STAMPS 



Mail Order Dealers: Collectors: We bw accu- 
mulations and surplus UNUSED U. S. Postage 
stamps at 90% face value for denominations 
to 19^, 85% face value for denominations 
20^ to 60d. Small lots 85%. MAIL STAMPS 
registered. Money sent by return mail. 
GARBER SERVICE, 72 FiHh Ave., Depl. 3012, New York City 



ENJOYMENT RECEIVED 

Sirs: 

Two years ago I didn’t know there was such 
a thing as science-fiction although I have been 
a real fan of Edgar Rice Burroughs for years. 

Then I heard that E. R. B. was putting some 
stories in a magazine called Amazing Stories. 
So I bought them to keep up on his stories. Now 
I know what science-fiction is. Since then I have 
haunted used book stores until now I have every 
issue of Fantastic Adventures ever published 
and every issue of Amazing since Ziff-Davis took 
reins. And I buy each one of the two each month. 

In your column and in Discussions I have 
heard of this author and that and this story and 
that, which were tops in years gone by. This 
makes me mad because I know these stories are 
in existence and still I can’t get hold of them. 
Each time a story or author is mentioned I write 
it down to see if I can find it or anything by 
that author. Old timers have had the luck to 
read the old ones and still can read the new, but 
we younger readers have to be content with what 
is published now. Not that it isn’t good, it just 
riles me to know that there are S.F. stories I 
can’t read. Your idea for publishing an old story 
in each issue of Amazing really made a hit with 
me. And now that I will be able to read the 
“New Adam” after going crazy looking every- 
where for it makes me almost jump all over the 
house with joy. All the power in the world to 
you, because you give me so much enjoyment. 

Tony Riccardi 

S37 West lOSth St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Giving you greater enjoyment is our pleasure 
too. Ij there are any particular old classics you 
would like to see reprinted let us know. We 
can’t make any dejinite promises, but ij there are 
enough requests and the book or story is still 
available, we can try . — Ed. 



LOUD PEEP ABOUT PEEP 

Sirs: 

I have a gripe ! ! 

About two weeks ago I am sitting at a drug- 
store when I notice a new copy of your magazine. 
Now it was a new copy with a fair drawing by 
McCauley and a lousy rear cover. But, however, 
since I am a F.A. fan I sink a two-bit piece on 
the counter and strike out for my -abode. I read 
all the stories and I will tear them apart later. 
I had just finished reading a fair story when I am 
suddenly slapped in the pan by one of the Lefty 
Feep stories. Phew ! ! ! It (and the rest of the 
Feep stories) smell suspiciously of Damon Runyan, 
and not even a good imitation at that. Puleeze, 
no more corn. I can’t stand it. The rest of the 
stories are some good and some bad. I rate them 
this way: 

1. “When Freemen Shall Stand.” This is a very 
good story. Plenty good. 

2. “Talu’s Fan.” "rhis is also a good story It 
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is a lot different from the regular run. 

3. “Shayla’s Garden.” The girls certainly get 
around. One has a fan and the other a garden. 

4. “The Picture of Death.” A fair story but 
not too good. 

5. “Sharbeau’s Startling Statue.” It’s pretty 
rare but I think the statue should be in the garden 
with the fan. 

6. “The Stygian Terror.” What a solution to 
the rubber problem. 

7. “The Tireless Leg.” 8. “Plot of Gold.” 

9. “The Golden Opportunity of Lefty Feep.” 
Censored. Oh well, they all can’t be good but 
you can do better than that. 

Joseph Harper 

1619 R St., N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 

Come on, fans, what do the rest of you think 
about Lefty Feep? Poor copy of Damon Runyan 
or favorite character of Robert Bloch? Confiden- 
tially, we like the guy . — Ed. 

MORE LEFTY FEEP 

Sirs: 

Since I have never before written to a mag, I 
don’t know exactly what to say. So I’ll take 
the magazine from cover-to-cover. A swell front 
cover illustration. McCauley is sure living up to 
the rest of the book. 

“The Ghost That Haunted Hitler” was timely, 
but not very fantastic. Is this a fantastic mag, 
or a super-duper thriller? McGivem kinda fell 
down on that one. He can do better than that. 

“Lost City of Burma” was swell. Orchids to 
Hamilton. 

“Lefty Feep and the Sleepy Time Gal.” Lefty 
heads my list any old time. Good for Bloch! 
One swell writer. 

Congrats and thanx for the re-issue of FA 
favorites. It was swell for an interlude between 
issues. 

Just to prove what a wallop this FA packs, a 
friend of mine was kidding me about reading 
them. He claimed they were a lot of stuff and 
nonsense. So what? So I sent him an issue 
with instructions to read it. Now he’s a de- 
voted FA fan, too. 

I’m not going to say anything about your in- 
side illustrations because I don’t care about them. 
I’m only interested in the stories. Yours for 
more of Lefty Feep, and a larger mag. 

Jack Harvey 
642 Linden Ave. 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Here’s one of the many letters in favor of 
Lefty Feep . — Ed. 

LIKES FILLERS 

Sirs: 

Though not much of a hand at “writing the 
editor,” I thought I might tell you that one of 
the features I enjoy most is the group of odd 
facts tucked away as space fillets on various 
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Loosened First Day 
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Choking, gasping, wheezing spasms of Bronchial 
Asthma ruin sleep and energy. Ingredients in the 
prescription Mendaco quickly circulate through the 
blood and commonly help loosen the thick strangling 
mucus the first day, thus aiding nature in palliating 
the terrible recurring choking spasms, end in pro- 
moting freer breathing and restful sleep. Sfendaeo 
is not a smoke, dope, or injection. Just pleasant, 
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of sufferers. Iron clad guarantee — money back nn- 
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Mendaco today. Only My. 
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LONSLTIt 2So BRINGS PEN PAL BDLLBTZN with 100 
names and addresses. Box 5450. MetropeUtan StAtlon, Loi 
Angeles. Callfomla. 



20Df U. S. ROCKET BOCIETYI Your name may live foreverl 
Information dime. 417 Main St.. 01e& Ellyn, lulnois. 



marry RICH; SEAUED PARTICULARS. PHOTOS. De- ' 
scrlption Free. Lois Reeder. Box 549. Palestine. Texas. 



FOB AN AFFECTIONATE SWEETHEART, worthwhile and 
gentfous. write: Mary Lee. 445-P. Rolla. Mtssourl (all letters 
answered). 
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PENPALS? Photos, 150 Desertions; Addresses 25o; Year 
91.00. Western Agency. 815-SS Hill. Los AngelM. 



COMING NEXT MONTH 
"Skeleton Men of Jupiter" 
By Edgar Rice Burroughs 



GET YOUR MONEY’S WORTH! 



if It's entertainment you're buying, make sure you get 
the best. Look for the name "Ziff-Davis" on the 
masthead. Or better stiil, look for the following ti- 
tles. They are the leading magazines In tKeIr respec- 
tive fields. 
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AMAZINO STORIES 
FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 
MAMMOTH DETECTIVE 
FLTINO 
RADIO NEWS 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 



★ 



ABSOLUTE TOPS IN MAGAZINE QUALITY! 



pages. Being an advertising man, I often get 
ideas for new slants — especially on the radio— 
from these footnotes. (But no, I don’t plagiarize 
them!) Also, my wife, who never heard of sci- 
ence fiction until a couple of years ago, finds 
them interesting. 

Francis Wilson PowEii 
2400 Valley View Drive 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

So many of our readers have written in telling 
us how much they enjoy these odd bits of in- 
formation from here, there and everywhere. And 
we have no objection at all to authors using 
them as basic ideas for stories . — Ed. 

ANYONE RECOGNIZE THIS ONE? 

Sirs: 

There’s a classic reprint I’ve wanted to see for 
years, because the original story left such a mark 
on me. 

I can’t remember the year of publication, name 
of story, or of author, so you see what I feel in 
even bringing up the subject — an utter fool! But 
the story ran about ten years ago in the Los An- 
geles Examiner’s “American Weekly Magazine.” 
The talk, and discussion,, and even hot-headed 
argument this story caused was the earmark, 
even then, which proved this story to be a super- 
classic. Therefore, I must at least attempt to 
offer it up for candidacy, and hope you can re- 
print it in your magazine. It should be as fine a 
story now as it was then. 

The plot was startling. A wrecked ship — a 
boatload of babies flung up to safety on an un- 
inhabited island. The way they developed a lan- 
guage from the baby talk of several different 
languages. The way they somehow lived and 
grew; the intelligence and leadership of the man 
who had the spark, and how this became a quar- 
rel between the factions of good and evil; how 
the first babies were born and the young mothers 
fed them bananas, which killed them; how mar- 
riage and divorce, and many minor problems 
were settled. 

This all made good reading once, and will 
again, I’m sorry not to have the name, but I 
am really depending much on the fact that an 
editors’ memory for such things might well ex- 
ceed mine. And also that an editor’s ability to 
locate such things as an unnamed, long-forgotten 
story without an author, is usually greater than 
one might believe. 

So now, all I can do is wait, and hope you’ll 
remember the story, and that soon, very soon. 
Fantastic Adventures will present it again. 
And this time I’ll hang on to it! 

G. Cunningham 
no address. 

The story sounds good, but this editor can’t 
recall it. Perhaps some of our readers can help us 
out, though. How about it, readers? Can any 
of you inform us as to the exact identity of the 
story ? — Ed. 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 

CHAPTERS FOR ALL AGES 



PARTIAL CONTINTS 



Thousands of readers of this all-com- 
plete book (one of the largest on sex) 
nave learned so much more than they 
thoi^ht possible! Practically every 
type of sex problem and every age is 
inoividually treated. Everything that 
there is to be known about sex and 
how to carry out the detailed instruc- 
tions. Will help you experience the su- 
preme joy of a longer, happier married 
life and abolish the dangers of wrong sex 
notions. The book’s 150,000 illuminating words 
help establish the necessary desired co- 
operation between husband and wife. One 
of the most up-to-date books, the latest 
improvements, methods, etc., that should be 
known This treasure is yours for only $1,98 
(originally $6.00). MAR- 
GARET SANGER— 
‘‘Dr. Rutgers’ work 
spreads itself sanely into 
the lives of people who 

are not afraid to think. ” 
INSTITUTE OF MARITAL 
RESEARCH, Indianapolis-^* 
**the most complete volume 
of this kind — basis of 
instruction." Order Now— 
Cadillac Publishing Co., 
Dept. P 220. N. Y. C. 



PARTIAL 

CONTENTS 



oflh*"IDEAlSEXUH" 



* Modem methods of 
sex hyfttene. 

* Latest sex dlscoTeries 
for improvements. 

* Role of husband and 
wife in marriage. 

* Sex attraction and art 
of courtship. 

* Modern art of mutual 
satisfaction. 

* Natural birth control. 

* Pregnancy. 

* Ideal sex techniques. 

* Curing frigidity in 
women. 

* Preventing dangers of 
children’s sex tue. 

* Love-making for dif- 
ferent ages and types 
of men and women. 

* Advice for aged mar- 
ried people. 

* Attaining the greatest 
satisfaction In sex life. 

* 4 kinds of sexual sat- 
isfaction. 

* Avoiding too little or 
too much sex life. 

* Overcome physical 
hindrances for ideal 
sex practice. 

* Avoiding dangerous 
sex relations. 
Degeneracy facts of 
sex. 



* The male & female 
sex organs. 

* Practical benefits of 
sex for married lovers. 

* Strengthening man’s 
sex virility and sex 
control. 

* Importance of massage 
for ideal sex life. 



* Art of choosing a mate 
for ideal marriage. 

• PLUS 47 FULL VITAL 
CHAPTERS— EVERY 
ONE IN SIMPLE, 
FRANK WORDS! 



of the 317 illustrations with explana- 
tions of the above free book. 

• Natural birth control charts. 

• Science of sex attraction. 

• Facts to know on bridal night. 

• Sex organs explained. 

• Woman’s change of life. 

• Unusual Ccises. 

• and hundreds more! 
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I 220 Fifth Ave., H. V. C. 
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I Mail coupon today! 



I Name 



j Address 

I City 



Book sells at $1,.00. Yours absolutely free 
with order of “Ideal Sex Life.” Ctaly a 
few copies left. Mai! Coupon Now! 



I N. Y. C. orders add 1% Sale* Tax. 

I Canada or Foreign— No C. 0. 0. Send $2.98. 






□ Check here If 
you desire to save 
delivery costs by 
enclosing only $1.98 
with coupon under 
eame money back 
guarantee. 






MERCURY. 

God of the Winged Sandals 

by MORRIS J. STEELE 

Because Mercury was fieefest of the gods, 
he became man*s symbol of speed and energy 



^ ERCURY is a fraud, an imposter, a 
I \! I thief. He is actually just another name 
*- for Hermes. It happened when Rome 
suffered a scarcity of grain just after the Tarquins 
were driven out. These were very unsettled times, 
and as is usual among common peoples, they 
blamed the gods, or rather the lack of them, for 
their misfortune. Thus, Hermes, the Greek god, 
was borrowed, given a new name, and given the 
job of “taking the rap’’ for the sad condition busi- 
ness in general was in. 

In 495 he was introduced in Rome under the 
Italian name of Mercurius. A temple for him was 
erected on the Aventine, where it became a sort 
of headquarters, or one of the original “pits” of 
a grain traders’ exchange. Very soon, he became 
worshipped by traders in general, and was adopted 
as “general caretaker” of expediting of goods, of 
that trend of events called “the breaks,” and of 
good trading in general. 

The fifteenth of May (the ides) became the day 
of worship and festival for him. May was chosen 
because Maia was identified with her namesake, 
the mother of Hermes. 

The importance placed on Mercury by the 
traders of Rome is evidenced by the fact that in 
art, he holds a caduceus and a purse (which is 
very rare in Hellenic representations). 

The business quarter of every town had its 
statue of Mercury, and the water of the sacred 
spring" near Porta Capena was used by merchants 
for a lustral rite. 

Because of the confusion resulting from the 
theft of his character from the Greek god, Hermes, 
Mercury was given a pair of sandals to indicate 
his speed on foot, which actually he never had. 
He certainly never was given to speed in his trans- 
portation of grains, since most of this was by 
ox-cart, and by galley. 

He became the master of transportation, and 
no merchant would arrange to transport any goods 
without first propitiating Mercury and asking his 
assistance and benevolence. 

All commerce came to know Mercury as a sym- 
bol of accomplishment. He lived on in the minds 
of man to become the symbol for wireless, radio, 
all types of communication. Even the Bell Tele- 



phone company pays tribute to Mercury and calls 
upon him to safeguard and speed the messages 
that go over their wires. 

Aviation took him to its bosom, and the giant 
ships that now flash through the air hold Mercury 
as a symbol. 

Streamlined trains owe their fleetness to his 
power and guidance. 

Mechanical energy of all kinds is symbolized by 
the god with the winged sandal, by the winged 
helmet, by the caduceus and the purse. 

Physically, Mercury was a handsome lad. He 
was not the burly athlete, the wrestler, or the 
fighter. Mercury was given more to flight than 
to battle, and because of his speed, he never lost 
a fight. He was shm and wiry and well propor- 
tioned. 

Truly he has capitalized on his stolen identity, 
while Hermes as the true speedster, has been 
relegated to the status of a mere sprinter. 

Very often, he became a ghostly apparition to 
the “ancient” mariner, or the traveler on lonely 
roads, occupied in conveying a precious cargo 
from one place to another. Many sea captains re- 
turned from an especially stormy voyage attended 
by great danger with thrilling stories of the ap- 
pearance in the stormy sky of the fleet-footed god, 
with his winged sandals, to guide the ship through 
to its destination; or appearing on a rough and 
difficult road to pull and push the carts along 
with the very strength of his presence. 

Of all the Roman gods. Mercury is perhaps the 
only one who never had any semblance to a hu- 
man form, nor masqueraded on earth as a human 
being. He was not a man grown to god’s stature, 
nor yet a god come down to earth in man’s guise. 
He was definitely and completely, from the very 
beginning, a spirit, a symbol, an invention. 

Had the Romans not suffered the conse- 
quences of great internal strife after they drove 
out the Tarquins, Mercury would never have been 
bom. Actually, he cannot be called a “god,” al- 
though the more simple of the tradesmen soon 
considered him as such and diverted him from his 
original purpose, as a sort of trademark, and be- 
gan to worship him. 
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The BIGGEST. . . 

Most MAGNIFICENT 

SALON I^UE 

Ever Published! 

The Special December Salon Issue of POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY . . . 
bigger, better and more enthralling than ever before! A super 228- 
page pictorial volume featuring over 100 pages of brilliant salon 
photographs, including: Prize-Winning Pictures! Army Overseas Pic- 
tures! Naval Combat Pictures! Yes, the finest of thousands of pictures 
are reproduced in beautiful blue-black gravure and full color! Replete 
with special portfolios, special inserts, special features, special articles, 
the December Salon Issue challenges in value and surpasses in quality 
what many Annuals offer for $1.50 to $5.00! Get your copy at your 
favorite newsstand today, or tomorrow sure! Only 50c per volume! 

SPECIAL DECEMBER SALON ISSUE 









NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS — 50c PER VOLUME 
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At last the whole truth about sex I The time has 
come to bring this intimate and necessary knowledge 
into the light of day- — into the hands of every adult 
man and woman who wants to lead a satisfactory, 
healthy, full love life. Written in simple and frank 
Uncage— SECRETS OF LOVE AND MAR- 
RIAGE explains: How to attract the opposite sex — 
how to win love — how to conduct yourself during 
your honeymoon. The book teaches the proper sexual 
conduct in marriage and the technique of performing 
the sex act. The book explains: the prci)lems of the 
wife and how to solve them — and the problems of the 
husbands and how to overcome them. Sometimes 
they are actual physical disabilities, such as im- 
potence, sterilit}^ etc. The book advises you on cor- 
recting these difficulties. It also devotes a chapter to 
“BIRTH CONTROL," with reasons for and against 
— and the method of accomplishing. It features a 
table of “safe periods.**^ It explains conception, 
pregnancy. In snort, it is a complete teacher and 
^ide on practically every phase of Love and 
Marriage. 

“Secrets of Love and Marriage” is an endless 
source of intimate, intri^ing information, from the 
first awakening of youthful love to the full flowering 
of ^rand passion . . . answering many questions you 
hesitate to ask even your closest friends. You must 
know the real facts and ways or be cheated out of 
life’s most precious pleasuresl 

Let Us Send You This Book on Trial! 

Send no money now. JFust mail the coupon. When 
book arrives, deposit with postman only 98c plus 
shipping charges, under our MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. You risk nothing. Mail coupon 



HERALD PUBLISHING CO.. Dept. A227, S 

26 East 17th St, New York. N. Y. | 

Bend me "SECRETS OF LOVE AND MAR- S 
RIAGB," in plain wrapper. I wiU pay postman 98o \ 

plus shipping costs m dellTery. 1 can return the ■ 
book, If not satisfied, and my money will be refunded. ■ 
(I am over SI years did.) S 

Name { 

Address S 



“SECRETS of 
LOVE and MARRIAGE” 

Daringly Revealed 

Edited by Dr. Edward Podolsky 

This is an enlightened age. Are you one of those, still 
afraid to know the truth about the many intimate questions 
of man or woman ? Or are you one of fliose who think — “I 
know it all” — and is actually unaware of many important 
facts and pleasures ? Do you know how to live a complete, 
vigorous and delightful sex life? Do you know your part 
in the game of love? Every hapKr marriage is based, to a 
great extent, on a happy sex life. But how can you lead a 
satisfactory love life, if you do not know — or are not sure, 
of the many, many facts and ways of love, of marriage, 
of sex — of the 1000 ways of a man with a woman! Are 
you getting ALL that you expected, that you dreamed of 
— from your love, from your marriage, from your sex life? 
Or are doubts and difficulties in the art of love troubling 
you, holding you back, spoiling everything? 

Offers a Liberal Education in Sexual Science 



PART OF CONTENTS 



introduetion By _ _ 

Edward Podolaky. M.D. 
Perawerd by Jama* Parkar HandW 
Need far sex understanding’ to aW 
married happiness — book oners key 
to true understanding of *e*. 



□ Check here 17 you are enclosing $1.00 with the 
coupon and thereby saving C. 0. D. charg^ 
Your book sent postpaid under same MObTElY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 

Impossible to send C. O. D. to Canada; plea.se 
send $1.20 with order. 



Chapter 1 — Married Men Should 
Know 

Instinct is not enough— the Wed- 
ding night— perpetuating the honaj^ 
moon— functions of organa and 
body in marriage relations — skill- 
ful wooer can overcome timidities. 
Chaoter 2— Love Problem* of Wivaa 
WTiy maiTlages fail— wlf* often 
hiisb'ated. disappointed— husband 

should improve In sexual relatione 
— set routine grows boresorae— case 
of the under-sexed wife — how to 
keep love alive. 

Chapter 3— Setentiffe Sex Program 
in Marriage 

Harriage based on mutual love 
end co-operation— instructions for 
performing and following marriage 
sex program-chart of safe periods 
— nonnal frequen<w of relations. 
Chapter 4— Functions of Organ* 
The purpose of sex — how con- 
ception t^es place — aecondary 
stimuli zones — attaining hia^est 
pitch in compatibility. 

Chapter S— The Art of Married 
Love 

The importance of prepwatlon— 
first act the courtship or love-mak- 
ing — second part of the Coitus- 
many positions possible — ^flnal act 
or <limax — half hour all too short 
for courtship— develop mutual sex- 
ual rhythm— reaching a climax 
together— women often unsa tie- 

fled— problems of physical mis- 
matching — overcoming difficulties. 
Chapter 6 — Secrete of Sex Appeal 
What does a man notice— how to 
dress for charm and appieal— choos- 
ing clofhing, attending to com- 
plexion, figure and personality. 
Chapter 7— Dangers of Petting 
Is it wise to pet to be popular? 



Chapter 8— Choosing a Mate 

Why children resemble ancestors 
— importance of selecting proper 
life's partner— dioose a male for 
more aan physical reasons. 
Chapter S— Birth Control 

A moral issue long debated— 
arguments is favor and against 
limitation of children — mechanical 
contHvances against law— various 
methods used — no method IdeaL 



uhaptor lO— What Is SteriHntien 
Many misinformed on subjeete- 
advantage to Individual— advantage 
to society. 

Chapter 11— Fertilization 

Why children shmild be had 
early in marriage— superstltilons re- 

f 'arding pregnancy — how fertilize- 
ion accomplished in sex union- 
assuring fertilization under normal 
conditions— causes of infertility. 
Chapter 12 — Pregnancy 

eftumges following fertllizatlm— 
first indications of pregnancy— ear* 
of prospective mother — abortions 
and miscarriages— dangers of preg- 
nancy-preparations for birth— preg- 
nancy 280 days approximately. 
Chapter 13— New Tests for Preg- 
nancy 

Need for prompt diagnosis In 
many cases — how test is made — 
combination tests valuable. 

Chapter 14— Can Sex of Unborn 
Child Be Chosen 
Science Investigating various 
theorleo— no certain methods. 
Chapter 15— Motherhood 

Actual process of childbirth- 
follow doctor’s instructions— caesar- 
ian operations — puerperal fever- 
summary for prospective mothers. 
Chapter 16 — Methods of Easy 
Childbirth 

delect doctor you have complete 
confidence in — ^follow his instruo- 
tlons — anesthetics whi^ diminish 
labor pains without injuring infant. 
Chapter 17— Intimate Questions pi 
Husbands 

Overcoming some common sex- 
ual problems— how to attain “con- 
trol" — importance of prolonged 
courtship— effect of frequency on 
control — overcoming frigidity in 
wives— can Impotency be overcome 
—organic deficiencies — v a r i o u s 
faults and their remedies. 

Chapter IB— Intimate Questions of 
WI%res 

Importance of free discussion 
with husband — avoid hast* — be pa- 
tient — strive for perfection — sex a 
mutual matter— abstinence and ex- 
cesses— Intimate women problems. 
Chapter 19— Feminine Hygiene and 
Beauty 

Row to develop your charm and 
sex appeal. 

Chapter 20— Reducing Diets 

How to diet. Conwlete menu 
for faznotis Hollywood 18 day diet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE CORNER 



Ed Tomaszewski, 214 E. 19th St., New York, 
N. Y., would like to buy “Swords of Mars” by 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. . . . Leon Crumley, 401 
Menlo Oaks Dr., Menlo Park, Calif., 13 years of 
age, is very interested in science and science- 
fiction. He is anxious to correspond with boys 
12 and 13 years of age in Canada, Eastern United 
States and other countries. . . . Don Grant, 69 
Stamford Ave., Providence, Rhode Island, has 
many S.F. and Fantasy books autographed by 
H. P. Lovecraft for trade or for sale. . . . Miss 
Lucetta Bemis, R. No. 2, Allegan, Mich, age 17, 
is willing to trade A.S., and F.A. magazines, 
stamps, post cards, pencils and match folders. 
.■Uso, would like correspondence with anyone 
anywhere. Is interested in joining a fantastic or 
inter-steller club. . . . George Bonpas would like 
to correspond with anyone interested in meta- 
physics and related subjects. . . . John Moran, 
2223 E. 30th, Tulsa, Oklahoma, interested in 
everything and will answer all letters. He would 
like to correspond with members of either sex 
between the ages of 16 and 22. . . . Charles Miller, 
202 East US St., New York, N. Y., would like to 
correspond with all interested in physic research 
such as Hypnotism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft, and 

any other Black Magic James Wenz, S13 

Moore St., Baraboo, Wisconsin, 19 years old, H. S. 
grad, interested in astronomy, radio and stamps, 
wants someone who has covered the sci-fict. field 
to advise him what to read. . , . Science Fiction 
Fantasy Review came out for the first time Sept. 
20, cost Sc. Address Louis Lippie, 801 Lynn St., 
Essenville, Mich., mag. reviews, story, pics, edi- 
torials, etc. . . . P. F. C. Anton D. Johnson, 
Co. A. 81st QMBN, Fort Custer, Mich., 22 years 
old. S' 8" tall, hazel eyes, ISS lbs, has been in 
the army two years, would like to correspond with 
any girl. He will send his picture. . . . George 
Bonpas, Box 13, Alameda, Calif., 27, 6' 2", 200 
lbs., interested especially in metaphysics, philo- 
sophy, science, and the imaginative, will corres- 
pond with all readers. . . . Miss Mary E. Laffert, 
Sassaquin Sanitarium, New Bedford, Mass., is 
interested in photography and many other things, 
dotes on science-fiction, particularly Amazing 
Stories. Is recuperating following a back opera- 
tion. . . . Betty Baldwin, Sea Cliff, Long Island, 
wants to correspond with some one who lives out 
side of New York State. Wants pen pals fifteen 
years or older. . . . Joseph M. Vallin, Jr., 2929 
Ordway St., N. W., Washington, D. C., wants to 
obtain “The Master Mind of Mars,” “A Fighting 
Man of Mars,” “PeUucidar,” “Tanar of Pell,” 
“Back to the Stone Age” all by Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs. . . . Fred Classen, 978 Woodyenest Ave., 
Bronx, New York City, has for sale a large collec- 
tion of stf mags and books. . . . Robert Richel, 
12-13 Ellis Ave., Fairlawn, N. J., wants to state 



that the correspondence club he attempted to 
form will not be formed due to lack of response. 
He still desires to hear from anyone anywhere 
about anything. He is interested mainly in chess, 
Spanish, chemistry, electro-physics, black magic 
and science fiction books and discussions thereof. 
He will answer all letters. . . . Ronald Colby, Jr., 
307 So. Doheny Dr., Beverley Hills, Calif., in- 
terested in photography and wants pen pals. Girls 
16 or over are urged to write. . . . Robert Galluzzo, 
6201 N. Legett Ave., Chicago, 111., is 19 and in- 
terested in science-fiction, aviation, flying models, 
etc., and stamp collecting. He is anxious to cor- 
respond with boys or girls and will answer all 
letters the same day. Has a large collection of 
comic mags, will swap for books and mags by 
E. R. Burroughs. . . . Tom Ludowitz, 2310 Vir- 
ginia, Everett, Wash., is sending out free a com- 
plete list of books by Burroughs and many other 
SF authors. All new prices. . . . Charles Kimball, 
215 Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., age 22, 6' 
1" tall, 195 lbs., wants to correspond with ladies 
from ages of 18-45. He likes horseback riding, 
opera, and symphonic and classical music. . . . 
William Adams, 690 Gypsy Lane, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., wants to correspond with anyone 
having “Through Space to Mars,” and “The City 
Beyond the Clouds,” or “Five Thousand Miles 
Underground.” . . . Harry J. Condiles, 240 Oak 
Street, Hamilton, Ohio, wants list and price of any 
one having Burroughs’ books. . . . Fred K. Ord- 
way, 2929 Ondway St., N. W., Washington, L). C., 
would like to obtain books and stories by E. R. 
Burroughs, whether in book or magazine form. 

. . Howard Moore, 5141 Hamilton, Detroit, 
Mich., wants to hear from anyone who has per- 
sonally had an experience with ghosts, the super- 
natural, mental telepathy, and other phenomena. 
He is 17 and president of the S. B. I. . . . Pvt. 
D. Blumberg, Co. G 15 Reg., Fort Monmouth, 
N. J., wants to correspond with girls 17 to 19 
in any part of the continent. He is interested in 
baseball and all sports, reading and popular 
music. . . . Miss Anita R. Schulz of 522 Torrance 
Court, Lansing, Mich., wishes to organize a cor- 
respondence club for service men. Will all serv- 
ice men wanting correspondents write to her, giv- 
ing name, age, description, and information which 
will help her to find a suitable correspondent from 
her files. . . . J. Nitka, 430 E. 9th St., New York, 
has a set of Carl Claudy books and a number of 
Burroughs that he would like to sell or trade. 
Also Merritt’s “Ship of Ishtar.” . . . C. W. Phil- 
pot, 326 College Place, Laurens, S. C., is interested 
in home movies and photography. . . . Emanuel 
Andrews, 7304 Tioga St. (8), Pittsburgh, Pa., 
would like to correspond with boys and girls and 
enlisted men. He is 13 years old. 

The End 








"The 7 Keys to Po-wer alleges to teach,” the author says, “All the Mysteries of Life 
from the Cradle to the Grave— and Beyond. It tells you the particular day and hour to 
do anything you desire, whether it be in the light of the moon, sun, or in total darkness.” 

H« claim*, "The power to get what you want revealed at marvels were almost beyond belief. You, too, can leara to do 
last, for the first time since the dawn of creation. Tlie very 
MTYia power which the ancient Chaldeans, Cuthlc, Priests, 

Egyptians. Babylonians, and Sumerians used is at our dls- 



thorn all with the instructions written in this Book, Lewis 
de Claremont claims. "It would bo a shame if these things 
could all be yours and you failed to grasp them.’* 



posal today.” 

He says, "Follow the simple directions, and you can do 
anything you desire. No one can tell how these Master 
Forces are used without knowing about this book, but with it 
you can mold anyone to your will.” 

From this book. He says, "You can learn the arts of an 
old Science as practiced by the Ancient Priestly Orders. Their 



He claims, "It is every man’s birthright to have theae thingi 
of life: MONBTl GOOD HEALTH! HAPPINESS! If you lack 
any of these, then this book has an important message for 
you No matter what you need, there exists a spiritual power 
which is abundantly able to bring you whatever things you 
nei^.” 



^ OVERCOME ALL ENEMtE$.OBSTACLES(AHIDDEN FEARS] 



ARE YOU CROSSED IN ANY WAY? 

The Seven Keys to Power, Lewis de Claremont says, shows you 
how to remove and cast it hack. 

The Book Purports to Tell You How to — 



■*. V^v 






Gain the love of the opposite sex. 
Unite people for marriages. 

Obtain property. 

Make people do your bidding. 
Make any person love you. 

Make people bring back stolen 
goods. 

Make anyone lucky In any games. 
Cure any kind of sickness with- 
out medicine. 



Get any Job you want 

Cast a spell on anytme, no mat* 
ter where they are. 

Get people out of law suits, 
courts, or prison. 

Banish all misery. 

Gain the mastery of all things. 

Hagaln your youth and vigor. 

Choose words according to an- 
dent, holy methods. 
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THE ONLY TRUE BOOK OF SUPREME MAmRSHIP/ 



Thii l8 the Power, He saye, from which the old rasstcrs sained their 
knowledge and from which they sold limitless portions to certain favored 
Kings, PrlestB, and others at high prices, but never to be revealed under 
a vow, the violation ot Which entailed severe punishment. 

THE VOW HAS NOW BEEN BROKEN 

This book, he claims, shows you the secrets of old which 
erly applied makea you able to control the will of all without their know- 
ing it. If you have a problem and you wish to scdve it. be don't 

hesitate. Advertisements cannot describe n« do this wonderful book jo*- 
tlce. You must read it and digest its meaning, to really ^prodate iti 
wortli. 

GUARANTEED TO SATISFY OB YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Only a limited number available for sale, so don't wait. 

It is worth many times its price. If you atre wise, you will 
rush your order for this book NOW. 
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UR. LUCK’S CURIO CO.. Dept. 702. 

800 N. Clark Street., Dept. R» iflHB ■ 

Chieafio. Illinois. g 

This coupon is worth $1.00 to you. Attach a Mon«r Order for $1 ■ 

to this coupon and wo will s«id you your copy <rf The Seven Keys to ■ 
Power— Bej^arly $2 for only $1. ■ 
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City State J 

SEND NO MONETl J 

If you wish we Trust You. . . . Pay Postman $1 on delivery plus a ■ 
few pennies Postage. Check here ( ). H 
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Here's the Kind of 
MEN I Build I 



U* G. O'BRIEN 

I AtlasChampion 
Cup Winner 
iThis is an ordi- 
I narysnapshotof 
lone of Charles 
[Atlas' Callfor- 
[nia pipU^* 



ABSOLUTELY NOT ! THE ATLAS 

DYNAMIC TENSION system 

MAKES MUSCLES CROW FAST! 



BILL ,YOU SURE HAVE A SWELL 
BUILOi DID YOU TRAIN FOR A 
\ LONC TIME ? >— 



An actual untnurhcd 
plmtu of CharU’.-^ 
Atlas. lioMer of the 
title, “The World’s 
Most Perfectly De* 
vclopod Man.” 






Will You let Me PROVE 
I Con Moke YOU o New Mon? 



I DON’T care how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed of your present physical condition you 
may be. If you can simply raise your arm and flex it 
I can add SOLID MUSCLE to your biceps — yes, on 
each arm — in double-quick time! Only 15 minutes a 
day — riglit in your own home — is all the time I 
ask of you I And there's no cost if I fail. 

I can broaden your shoulders, strengtlien your back, 
develop your whole muscular system INSIDE and 
OUTSIDE ! I can add inches to your chest, give you 
a vise-like grip, make those legs of yours lithe and 
powerful. I can shoot new strength into your old 
backbone, exercise those inner organs, lielp you cram 
your body so full of pep, vigor and red-blooded 
vitality that you won't feel there’s even "standing 
room" left for weakness and that lazy feeling! Before 
I get through with you I’ll have your whole frame 
"measured’’ to a nice, new, beautiful suit of muscle! 

What’s My Secret? 

“Dynamic Tension!” That's the ticket! The iden- 
tical nalnral method that I myself developed to change 
my body from the scrawny, skinny-chested weakling I 
was at 17 to my present super-man physique! Thou- 
sands of other fellows are becoming marvelous phys- 
ical specimens — my u\ty. I give you no gadgets or 
contraptions to fool with. When vou have learned to 
develop your strength through “Dynamic Tension” 
you can laugh at artificial muscle-makers. You simply 
utilize the DORMANT muscle-power in your own 



God-given body — watch it increase and multiply 
double-quick into real, solid LIVE MUSCLE. 

Only 15 Minutes a Day 

My method — “Dynamic Tension" — will turn the trick 
for you. No theory (>very uxercise is practical. And. man, 
so easy! Spend only !"> minutes a day in your own home. 
From the very start you’ll bi* usinjj my method of “Dynamic* 
Tension" almost unconsciously every minute of the day-- 
walking, bending over, etc. — to BUILD MUSCLE and 
VITALITY. 

FREE BOOK and Strength” 

In it I talk to you in straight-from-the- 
shoulder language. Packed with inspira- 
tional pictures of myself and pupils -- 
fellows who became NEW MEN in 
stre-ngth, my way. Let me show you 
what I helped THEM do. See what I can 
do for YOU! For a real thrill, send for 
this hook fodai/. AT ONCE. CHARLES 
ATLAS. Dept. 9-X 115 East 23rd Street. 

New York City. 



CHARLES ATLAS, Oepf. 9-X 

115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of “Dynamic Tension” will 
help make a New Man of me — give mo a healthy, husky bo<ly 
and big muscular development. Send me your free book. 
“Everlasting Health and Strength." 

Name 

(Please print or write plainly.) 

Address 
City 




State. 




Master of transportation/ commerce, communication. Spirit of radio, 
mechanical energy, steam, coal (See p%«re 238 for complete story) 






